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The    Triumph    of   St,    Thomas 

■*♦  I  HE  Triumph  of  St.  Thomas"  by  the  fifteenth  century  Florentine  artist, 
Benozzo  GozzoH,  portrays  with  admirable  skill  and  historical  accuracy  the 
magnificent  achievement  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  The  philosophical  triumph  is 
seen  in  the  respectful  assistance  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  prostrate  figure 
of  Averroes  the  Arabian  commentator  of  the  Stagirite.  That  this  triumph  was 
achieved  under  the  guidance  of  revealed  truth  is  suggested  by  the  upper  group 
of  inspired  writers:  Moses,  the  Evangelists  and  St.  Paul,  over  whom  presides 
the  Word  Incarnate — source  supreme  of  Truth  and  Wisdom.  The  Divine  appro- 
bation "Bene  scripsiste  de  me  Thomma"  finds  its  ecclesiastical  counterpart  in  the 
lower  group  where  the  Church  in  the  person  of  Pope  John  XXII — proclaims 
him  Saint  of  God  and  Light  of  the  Church. 


Sl    Thomas  Aquinas'  J^ife 

^r  nv  life  of  St  Thomas  was  comparatively  short-he  was  born  in  1225  and  died  in  1274— but  it 
J-  was  a  Hfe  so  full  and  complete,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  that  it  could  only  have  been 
one  of  intense  activity  and  singleness  of  aim.  Now  he  is  in  Italy-the  land  of  his  birth-studymg. 
preparing  himself  for  his  vast  intellectual  work,  perfecting  himself  in  the  spiritual  life  which  was  to 
be  so  marvellously  integrated  with  all  he  did;  now  he  is  in  Paris,  meeting  the  Great  St.  Albert, 
studying  again,  lecturing,  and  amazing  his  students  with  his  erudition,  freshness  of  view,  and  sim- 
plicity^ now  he  is  in  Germany  with  St.  Albert;  now  back  to  Paris,  engaging  in  momentous  intellectual 
battles' and  carrying  the  day  with  his  keenness  of  intellect:  a  life  of  labour. 

When  we  look  at  the  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  we  see  a  man  of  huge  and  powerful  head,  but 
crowned  with  the  serenity  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  The  features  are  rather  heavy,  denoting  a  man 
of  corpulence,  but  there  is  a  fineness  and  strength  to  them  which  indicates  that  a  powerful  and  keen 
mind  lies  behind.  Such  indeed  was  St.  Thomas:  strong  and  simple,  as  are  all  the  Saints;  but  St. 
Thomas'  peculiar  strength  lay  in  his  strength  of  mind.  Divine  Providence  had  chosen  him  out  as  the 
great  Christian  Champion  of  the  intellect,  and  he  was  docile  to  the  word  of  Providence.  "Intelli- 
gence is  life  and  the  greatest  thing  there  is  in  life,"  was  his  saying,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  it.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  he  worked  in  feverish  haste— as  if  he  knew  how  much  there 
was  to  be  done  in  his  short  life,  how  much  future  ages  would  hang  on  his  every  word  and  lament  any 
incompleteness.  We  are  told  that  he  would  sometimes  dictate  to  three  or  four  secretaries  at  once  on 
different  subjects,  and  while  dictating  he  would  sometimes  doze  off  and  continue  dictating  in  his  sleep. 
The  story  is  told,  too,  how  he  fell  into  meditation  while  dining  with  the  King  of  France,  and  suddenly 
shattered  the  silence!  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  and  exclaming :  "There  is  the  conclusive 
argument  against  the  Manichaean  heresy!"  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Thomas  spent  his  life,  living  in 
the  solitude  of  his  mind,  awake  only  to  the  things  of  the  intellect  and  God.  And  we  today  whc 
would  recapture  some  little  spark  of  his  spirit  may  well  recall  the  words  of  Brother  Reginald  na^ 
rated  to  his  confreres  after  the  death  of  St.  Thomas  :  "My  brothers,  while  he  was  still  in  life,  my 
Master^  forbade  me  to  disclose  the  admirable  things  concerning  him  whereof  I  had  been  witness. 
One  of  these  things  was  that  he  had  acquired  his  science  not  by  human  industry,  but  by  the  merit  of 
prayer,  for  whenever  he  wished  to  study,  discuss,  read,  write  or  dictate,  he  first  had  recourse  tc 
prayer'  in  private,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  with  tears  in  order  to  discover  the  divine  secrets,  andi 
by  the  merits  of  this  prayer  his  doubts  were  removed  and  he  issued  therefrom  fully  instructed." 


A.   MAURER. 


St,    Thomas  and  Progressive  Sducation 

''T'he  problem  of  education  has  had  considerable  attention  focused  upon  it  for  over  two  decades. 
Men  have  been  searching  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  just  hov^^  to  educate  the  man  of 
tomorrow.  One  school  of  thought  follows  the  tr'aditional  methods  of  systematic  drill  and  funda- 
mental classification  of  facts,  another,  the  "Progressive,"  using  the  "child-centered  school"  allows  the 
whims  or  social  exigencies  of  the  child  to  dictate  the  curriculum.  In  fact,  almost  every  educationist 
has  his  own  pet  theories  but  as  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered  a  completely  successful  or  satis- 
factory system. 

Every  system  of  education  results  from  a  certain  philosophy.  The  purpose  of  education  will 
follow  the  direction  indicated  by  the  philosophy.  If  the  philosophy  of  Rosseau  were  used  in  a  system 
of  education,  the  child  would  be  taught  nothing,  that  he  might  learn  all  from  nature  itself.  If 
Marxian  philosophy  dictates,  the  child,  destined  for  a  socialistic  end,  is  taught  how  to  live  in  society 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  But  for  Catholics,  who  believe  that  the  child  is  destined  to  live  as 
a  man  on  earth  and  to  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision  in  heaven,  there  must  be  a  philosophy  which  can 
point  out  what  there  is  in  man  to  justify  a  system  of  education  which  will  help  him  to  attain  that 
end.  The  Pope  has  told  us  that  we  shall  find  the  solution  of  our  problems  of  Philosophy  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  is  to  him  that  we  must  go  for  our 
solution. 

Philosophy,  the  "scientia  rectrix,"  directs  the  human  sciences  in  their  operations,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  it  acts  as  a  check  on  these  sciences  if  perchance  they  should  wander  from  their 
proper  field  or  neglect  to  fulfil  their  appointed  tasks.  Because  it  considers  first  causes,  and  highest 
principles,  while  the  human  sciences  are  concerned  only  with  secondary  causes,  philosophy  has  the 
power  to  act  as  the  regulative  science. 

Present-day  educationists  tend,  whether  consciously  or  otherwise,  to  look  upon  the  child  as 
an  organism  "which  must  live,  live  with  his  fellows,  and  live  as  they  approve."  This  is  all  well 
and  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  is  not  enough.  Man  is  that  and  a  great  deal  more  :  he  has 
an  existence  beyond  the  bodily  existence  of  this  jnesent  life  and  a  sanction  for  his  actions  beyond 
the  approval  of  his  fellows;  it  is  the  moral  law.  Many  modern  educationists  overlook  this  and  hence 
fail  to  make  provision  for  it  in  their  curricula.  A  Christian  philosophy  must  therefore  step  in, 
j-how  these  false  philosophies  wherein  they  have  failed  and  offer  the  only  adequate  and  satisfying 
solution  for  the  problem. 

For  Catholics,  Pope  Pius  XI  is  the  greatest  authority  on  education  alive  today.  He  has 
stated  the  nature  of  education  in  his  encyclical,  "Divini  Illius  Magistri,"  and  Catholics  have  in 
his  words  their  guide.  He  said  "Education  essentially  consists  in  preparing  man  for  what  he  must 
be  and  for  what  he  must  do  here  below,  in  order  to  attain  the  sublime  end  for  which  he  was 
created." 

If  we  take  this  definition  of  education  and  analyse  it  in  the  light  of  Thomistic  philosophy  we 
shall  get  a  thoroughly  Catholic  philosophy  of  Education.  St.  Thomas  always  investigates  the  nature 
of  a  thing  by  enquiring  into  its  causes,  which  constitute  the  whole  analysis  of  what  the  thing  is.  We 
too,  then,  will  investigate  the  four  causes  of  education,  namely,  the  Final,  Formal,  Material  and 
Efficient  Causes,  imitating  the  method  of  both  St.  Thomas  and  Aristotle. 

First,  the  Final  Cause,  of  all  the  causes  it  is  the  most  important  the  cause  of  causes;  and  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  it  be  properly  understood  before  going  further.     All  subsequent  statements 
*  hinge  upon  a  proper  conception  of  its  meaning.     When  we  discuss  education  we  are  dealing  with  in- 
telligent beings  because  only  intelligent  beings  can  b:-  educated.     Brute  beasts  can  only  be  trained.     An 
intelligent  agent  plans  and  carries  out  all  his  activities  with  a  certain  end  or  purpose  in  view.     He 
puts  order  in  his  actions  making  one  serve  the  other,  the  less  important  the  more  important,  so  that 
[  in  the  end,  all  of  them  may  happily  conduce  to  th(    purpose   which   he  had    in   mind   before   acting. 
I  The  ultimate  final  cause  of  all   life  and  education  absolutely  speaking,  is  the  knowledge,  love  and 
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^ervice  of  God.  But  there  are  others  of  less  imjjortance  which  are  known  in  philosophic  terminolo- 
gy as  relative  final  causes.  Applied  to  education,  one  such  relative  cause  is  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge embracing  all  fields  of  learning;  languages,  mathematics,  or  technical  training.  The  immedi- 
ate reason  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  practical  concern  to  the  pupil,  is,  quite  naturally,  success 
iri  his  academic  undertaking.  It  is  the  same  for  all  engaged  in  that  pursuit.  But  there  is  a  reason 
beyond  this.  The  course  of  study  is  also  pursued  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  general  preparation  for 
life  work.  A  more  detailed  knowledge  and  proficiency  comes  gradually,  as  the  field  of  particular 
endeavour  becomes  more  and  more  restricted. 

Beyond  these  ends  of  education  and  by  far  more  important  than  any  or  all  of  them,  lies  the  ab- 
solute final  cause,  the  very  reason  why  man  was  cieated,  the  reason  for  which  he  performs  all  his 
actions  if  he  lives  a  well-ordered  life.  This  is  the  knowledge,  love,  and  service  of  God,  Who  created 
him,  providentially  conserves  him,  promotes  his  well-being  and  has  destined  him  for  the  eternal  en- 
joyment of  His  vision.  From  this  point  of  view  alone,  "it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  true  education 
which  is  not  directed  to  man's  last  end  .  .  .  and  since  God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  the  Person  of 
His  only  begotten  Son  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  ideally  perfect  education  which  is  not  Christian  edu- 
cation. It  is  therefore  as  important  to  make  no  mistake  in  education  as  it  is  to  make  no  mistake  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  last  end,  with  which  the  whole  work  of  education  is  intimately  and  necessarily  con- 
nected."'    Thus  speaks  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  second  cause  to  be  considered  is  known  to  philosophers  as  the  Formal  Cause.  It  is  that  by 
Vvhich  the  subject  under  consideration  is  to  be  made  to  be  what  it  is,  in  other  words,  what  is  to  be  the 
finished  product.  In  education  it  is  the  formation  of  habitual  tendencies  toward  good  actions. 
These  habiits  are  of  body  and  soul  and  embrace  all  that  is  contained  or  implied  in  the  words,  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  art.  The  method  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  these  habits  will  be  dealt  with 
in  greater  detail  when  considering  the  Efficient  Cause.  Here  it  suffices  to  state  simply  that  they  must 
be  possessed  by  the  teacher  and  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil. 

There  are  some  habits  which  must  be  possessed  by  all  regardless  of  what  calling  in  life  they 
eventually  follow.  These  are  determined  solely  by  the  ultimate  final  cause,  which  is  the  knowledge, 
love  and  service  of  God.  Before  a  person  can  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  or  attempt  to  live  as  one, 
he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  must  know  what  his  religion  teaches  re- 
garding God,  the  world  which  He  made  and  the  Church  He  founded.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
principles  of  Christian  morality  be  familiar  to  him  in  order  to  make  a  virtuous  life  easier  for  him. 
They  must  guide  his  life  and  actions  and  stamp  them  as  being  thoroughly  Christian  so  as  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  mode  of  life  of  the  pagans  amongst  whom  he  lives.  They  embrace  what  must  be 
done  rather  than  what  must  be  believed.  Habits  of  virtue  become  a  part  of  the  Christian's  very  soul 
and  being,  and  by  putting  the  principles  learned  into  practice  in  his  daily  activities  he  acquires  the 
true  Art  of  the  Christian  life. 

Not  all  men  follow  the  same  avocation,  and  so  in  addition  to  those  habits  to  be  possessed  by  all 
there  are  habits  which  are  peculiar  to  the  various  walks  of  life.  These  are  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive final  causes.  Everyone  is  a  member  of  a  family.  From  it  he  receives  his  generation,  a  liveli- 
hood, and  an  education.  Consequently  he  has  need  of  those  habits  which  will  render  him  capable 
of  fulfilling  his  obligations  of  filial  love,  assistance  and  gratitude.  Other  obligations  arise  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  members  of  a  society;  habits  which  make  for  peaceful  and  patriotic  citizens  must 
therefore  be  had  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  that  society. 

All  men  do  not  work  out  their  salvation  in  the  common  way.  There  are  some  who  dedicate 
their  lives  in  a  special  manner  to  the  service  of  God.  Priests,  sisters  and  brothers  must  then  be  in- 
cluded in  a  special  consideration  of  the  problem  of  education.  Special  graces,  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  discussion  put  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  For  the  most  part,  the  rest  assume  the 
(.ffice  of  head  of  a  family.  To  fulfil  this  most  important  and  tremendously  responsible  position  cer- 
tain other  hajbits  are  necessary;  habits  which  enable  husband  and  wife  to  live  together  and  rear  their 
children  properly.     Beyond  these  habits,  each  profession  demands  its  special  qualifications.     A  car- 
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pcnter  and  aviator  must  cultivate  habits  befitting  their  respective  work  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  trades,  crafts  and  professions.  But  to  be  skilled  in  these  is  not  enough.  The  man  rnu^t  at 
the  same  time  be  a  good  Christian.  .; 

God  made  man  to  be  and  to  do.  The  p-roc-ess  by  which  he  is  developed  to  the  fullness  of  his 
being  is  education.  It  fits  him  for  the  work  he  has  to  do,  namely,  live  rightly  upon  earth  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  heaven  hereafter.  A  thing  must  first  of  all  :&<?  before  it  can  do  anything.  The  act  of  being 
is  therefore  much  more  important  than  the  operatic ns*  Many  modern  systems  of  education  lay  all 
the  stress  on  the  things  that  the  child  does,  taking  the  fact  that  it  is,  for  granted.  They  fail  to  realize 
their  obligation  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  child.  It  is  not  yet  a  man.  There  is  a  philoso- 
phical axiom  which  reads  "operari  sequitur  esse."  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  simply  that  the 
operations  will  be  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  being  which  acts.  For  example  ;  a  brute  beast  has 
not  the  power  of  articulate  speech  because  its  nature  cannot  confer  such  a  power'.  How  then  can 
education  foster  and  develop  good  actions  unless  it  first  prepare  the  agent  to  be?  It  must  first  and 
foremost  make  its  subject  to  be.     To  be  what?     To  be  a  man. 

The  subject  or  Material  Cause  of  education  is,  therefore,  man.  Pope  Pius  XI  tells  us  it  is,  "man, 
whole  and  entire,  soul  and  united  to  body  in  unity  of  nature,  with  all  his  faculties,  natural  and  super- 
natural such  as  right  reason  and  revelation  show  him  to  be." 

He  says,  "soul  united  to  body."  Both  of  these  must  then  be  given  consideration  if  the  whole 
man  is  to  be  educated.  Likewise  his  natural  and  supernatural  faculties  must  be  developed  before 
he  can  be  a  man. 

Bodily  health  is  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  sound  mind.  Without  it  the  mind  can- 
not function  to  the  best  of  is  powers.  There  is  an  old  adage,  "A  sound  mind,  in  a  sound  body ;" 
and  it  is  a  true  one.  Proper  food,  cleanliness,  rest,  air  and  general  rules  of  hygiene  are  excellent 
means  to  promote  health.  Exercise,  work  and  play,  help  to  develop  the  necessary  bodily  strength. 
Man  has  certain  talents  or  aptitudes.  These  find  their  expression  in  arts,  crafts  and  games,  pit)- 
ducing  something  of  the  man  himself  in  the  material  at  his  disposal.  Just  as  the  animal  creation 
n^oves  and  gambols  with  order  and  grace,  so  alsc  man,  the  noblest  of  earthly  creatures,  can  con- 
duct himself  gracefully  and  with  ease  of  movement.  Man's  tendency  to  display  the  beautiful  finds 
its  medium  of  expression  in  the  way  he  adorns  his  body  and  surroundings,  according  as  his  intelli- 
gence dictates  the  style  or  ornaments  to  be  used. 

The  preparation  of  man's  soul  consists  in  the  acquiring  of  habits  and  the  perfection  of  his  fa- 
culties to  know,  to  do  and  to  make.  To  educate  the  child  is  to  develop  his  intelligence,  to  exercise  and 
direct  aright  his  judgment,  to  enrich  his  memory,  to  train  him  to  obser\-e,  reflect  and  reason.  It  is  to 
make  him  acquire  the  knowledge  proper  to  his  condition  of  life.  His  moral  education  fits  him  for 
what  he  must  do,  it  shows  hirii  how  he  is  to  act.  It  is  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  for  the  good  and  a 
horror  for  evil.  His  instincts  and  emotions,  impulses  and  passions  must  be  controlled;  only  those 
sentiments  will  spring  from  his  heart  by  which  he  is  led  to  appreciate,  desire  and  love  what  conforms 
v>ith  the  Christian  moral  order.  He  will  be  rendered  compassionate,  charitable,  grateful  and  sin- 
cere in  trials  and  self-sacrificing  for  his  ideals.  To  educate  the  child  is  also  to  direct  his  will,  his  vol- 
untary acts,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  good  which  God  desires,  without  enslaving  them.  It 
is  to  form  him  to  act  through  motives  of  faith,  to  resist  temptations;  he  must  be  made  inaccessible  to 
seduction,  made  to  fdllow  the  law  of  the  spirit,  not  that  of  the  flesh. 

An  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  artistic  productions  go  to  make  up  a  fully  developed  man.  It 
gives  him  both  pleasure  and  recreation  to  admire  what  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  fellow-men 
have  produced.  But  it  should  not  stop  there.  Tlie  child  should  be  made  aware  of  his  own  gifts 
and  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  make  his  own  aitistic  productions.  The  Liberal,  Fine,  Useful  and 
Mechanical  Arts  present  a  sufficiently  broad  field  for  the  developmenit  of  any  latent  capacities  the 
child  may  possess.  Of  course,  all  are  not  so  exceptionally  gifted.  For  others  at  least  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  writing,  arithmetic  and  reading  should  be  acquired,  since  these  arc  essential 
for  the  social  existence  of  mankind,  - 
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Man's  supernatural  faculties  occupy  a  place  of  importance  not  accorded  them  by  non-Christian 
educators.  For  the  most  part  they  are  unknown,  hut  frequently  they  are  ignored  and  considered  to 
be  outside  the  scope  of  education.  They  are  of  such  importance  however,  that  without  them  the 
"whole  man"  does  not  exist.  They  are  perfected  by  the  Theological  Virtues,  the  Moral  Virtues 
and  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  only  Catholicism  claims  as  a  part  of  its  deposit  of  Faith. 
The  child  must  receive  instruction  in  the  nature  and  function  of  these  virtues  and  gifts.  A  know- 
ledge of  just  how  ithey  are  to  be  applied  to  everyday  life  and  of  thvir  efficacy,  is  a  necessary  requii'e- 
ment  before  they  can  be  put  into  practice  by  the  child.  If  such  instruction  and  guidance  is  given, 
tJie  child  is  then  in  a  position  to  make  them  the  mainsprings  of  all  his  actions  and  the  means  of 
raising  his  simplest  and  most  commonplace  tasks  to  a  high  supernatural  level.  This  renders  them 
meritorious  and  serves  as  a  link  between  this  life  and  the  next.  It  is  through  the  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  man's  supernatural  faculties  that  education  is  raised  above  a  purely  level  and  referred 
to  man's  last  end. 

Man  must  be  educated  according  to  his  nature;  as  a  man.  Any  system  of  education  which 
attempts  to  educate  him  in  only  a  part  of  his  nature  is  utterly  inadequate.  His  end  is  not  a  purely 
social  or  material  one ;  it  is  spiritual  and  beyond  this  life.  Only  a  Catholic  system  of  education  con- 
siders man  as  he  actually  is  by  the  design  of  his  Creator  and  is  therefore  the  only  perfect  system.  It 
alone  is  concerned  with  man's  soul  and  his  supernatural  faculties  and  strives  to  bring  them  to  their 
proper  fruition. 

The  mind  of  man  was  made  to  know  his  Creator,  his  heart  to  love  Him  and  his  hands  to  make 
things  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  Model.  Education  must  fulfil  these  offices:  it  must  train  man  to 
know  the  truth;  to  love  goodness;  to  do  those  things  which  will  ultimately  lead  him,  in  his  entirety 
back  to  God,  whence  he  came ;  and  to  produce  beautiful  things  which  instill  in  his  heart  some  faint 
intimation  of  the  Divine  Beauty  he  hopes  one  day  to  contemplate. 

There  remains  yet  to  speak  of  the  Efficient  Cause.  It  is  the  pupil  himself;  his  intelligence,  his 
will  and  his  talents.  He  has  an  intellect,  endowed  from  his  birth,  with  a  capacity  for  knowing 
truth.  This  capacity  is  developed  by  knowledge,  which  comes  by  experience,  either  through  discovery 
or  the  medium  of  a  teacher.  The  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  grasps  the  truth  of  some  proposi- 
tions immediately  on  their  presentation.  Philosoj^hers  call  this  capacity  the  "innate  knowledge  of 
iiYSi  principles."  No  science  can  either  prove  or  teach  these  principles;  they  can  only  be  demonstrat- 
ed. The  actual  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  lies  solely  with  the  mind.  Hence  the  child  itself  is 
said  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  education.  Teachers  and  symbols,  or  the  tools  of  learning  are  only 
subsidiary  causes,  which  aid  the  real  efficient  cause  in  its  operation. 

In  us  at  birth  there  are  the  "seeds"  so  to  speak,  of  the  moral  virtues.  By  the  exercise  of  proper 
acts  they  will  germinate  into  a  full  growth  of  morality.  Man's  natural  tendencies  are  good  in 
themselves  but  have  been  vitiated  by  sin.  Rigid  discipline  of  the  child's  will  is  necessary  to  direct  and 
guide  these  tendencies  into  channels  of  virtue.  In  this  way  he  will  want  to  do  the  right  thiing,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  our  Holy  Father  when  he  says 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  the  child. 

Certain  natural  tendencies  or  talents  are  possessed  by  all  men.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
fact.  Men  must  have  been  intended  to  use  them  in  some  way  or  other.  One  of  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion is  to  discover  what  these  talents  are  and  then  develop  them  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  in- 
clination of  the  child  toward  certain  lines  of  endeavour  is  a  good  indication  of  the  Art  to  be  pursued. 
A  catering  to  whims  and  constantly  changing  fancies,  results  in  chaos — ^the  fate  of  present-day  "Pro- 
gressiveness."  Subordinate  to  the  efficient  cause  lie  the  tools  of  education  and  the  teacher.  Texts, 
curricula,  maps,  blackboard  and  the  spoken  word  are  some  of  the  instruments  used  by  teachers  to 
present  the  truth  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.     The  teacher  himself  is  only  a  ministerial  cause. 

St.  Thomas  in  his  treatise  on  the  teacher,  De  Magistro,  employs  an  analogy  to  express  the  func- 
tion of  a  teacher.     He  says  that  knowledge  is  caused  by  the  teacher  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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physician  causes  health  in  a  sick  body.  Doctors  accomplish  their  results  by  the  use  of  medicines 
which  only  aid  nature  itself.  Quite  probably  nature  alone  could  effect  the  cure,  but  the  process 
would  be  much  slower  and  more  difficult.  So  too,  teachers  cause  the  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  only  by  the  presentation  of  the  truth.  The  rational  nature  of  the  child  is  only  aided;  it  must 
act  of  itself  for  the  real  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  human  mind  can  learn  without  the  help  of 
a  teacher,  but  the  process  would  be  too  difficult  and  leave  too  great  a  probability  for  error,  which 
would  not  be  knowledge  at  all. 

It  was  not  by  chance,  but  by  design  that  St.  Thomas  chose  the  analogy  of  doctor  and  teacher. 
He  chose  it  because  it  shows  very  aptly  the  true  state  of  the  soul.  By  original  sin  the  intelligence  of 
man  received  a  serious  wound,  called  ignorance.  In  order  to  nurse  it  back  to  health  it  must  be 
nourished  by  truth  which  is  its  strength;  just  as  the  human  body  is  restored  by  nourishing  food. 
Nature  must  be  aided  by  an  art  in  both  cases.  The  teacher  and  the  doctor  must  know  the  nature 
of  the  malady,  know  the  remedy,  have  it  ready  to  apply  and  then  apply  it  properly.  In  this  lies 
the  whole  office  of  teaching. 

The  skilful  teacher  always  keeps  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  individual  he  is  instructing.  He  knows 
that  it  has  a  wounded  intelligence  and  that  it  has  been  redeemed  by  Christ.  He  must  then  present 
to  that  intellect  the  truth  he  has  acquired  by  the  use  of  his  own  reason.  This  presupposes  in  the 
teacher  a  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Knowledge  depends  upon  previous  knowledge,  and  the  teach- 
er's function  is  to  determine  the  relative  advances  of  the  pupil  in  his  subject.  He  must  know  what 
the  pupil  is  supposed  to  acquire.  Knowing  the  remedy  is  not  sufficient.  The  teacher  must  know- 
how  to  apply  it.  For  this,  experience  is  necessary.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  judge  his  subject 
in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of  knowledge  and  determine  just  how  much  of  it  the  student  al- 
ready possesses.  Then  he  must  administer  what  is  lacking.  He  must  not  apply  too  large  a  dose; 
this  will  stifle  the  mind  and  bewilder  it;  nor  too  little;  for  this  will  retard  the  natural  growth  and 
development  of  the  mind.  Since  teaching  is  an  art,  the  teacher  is  an  artist  and  as  such  he  must 
know  his  art  and  how  to  demonstrate  it  to  others. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  be  what  he  wishes  his  pupils  to  be.  Obviously  this  cannot  refer  to 
factual  knowledge  because  all  intellects  do  not  have  the  same  capacity.  Nor  can  it  mean  that  he  is 
to  make  teachers  out  of  all  his  pupils.  Besides  having  a  knowledge  of  his  art  and  a  skill  in  using  it, 
the  teacher  must  possess  virtue,  if  we  follow  the  scheme  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  art,  as  posted 
in  the  Formal  Cause.  A  man  of  virtue  then,  is  the  best  teacher.  The  more  he  has  of  it,  the  more 
he  can  give  his  pupils.  No  one  gives  what  he  does  not  have.  Habits  of  Christian  virtue  and  a 
practical  life  of  Chdstian  activity  must  characterize  the  true  teacher.  These  habits  must  flow  from 
his  contemplation  into  his  actions  and  overflow  to  the  pupil  through  good  example.  By  first 
being  and  then  making  can  the  teacher  prepare  man  in  soul  and  body  for  what  he  must  be  and  do 
here  below  in  order  that  he  may  attain  the  sublime  end  for  which  he  was  created. 

A  Catholic  philosophy  of  Education,  then,  is  the  only  adequate  and  satisfying  answer  to  the 
problem  of  education.  It  has  an  answer  to  all  the  questions  which  pertain  to  what  a  man  is 
and  how  to  educate  him  as  such ;  it  shows  whence  he  is,  what  he  is,  what  he  must  do  while  on 
earth,  whither  he  is  going,  and  what  he  must  do  to  get  there.  Beyond  these  there  are  no  more 
questions  about  man.  If  any  of  these  questions  are  ignored  by  education  it  cannot  be  called 
education  at  all.  Catholic  education  considers  them  all  and  bases  its  methods  and  curricula  on 
undeniable  first  principles  which  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  establishes.  The  solution  of  the 
problem,  therefore,  is  in  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the  system  of  education,  not  in  the  curricula 
or  method  alone.  Until  such  time  as  educationists  come  to  realise  this  fundamental  fact — that 
man  is  man,  and  not  a  plaything  of  science — the  chaos  and  uncertainty  of  present-day  systems  will 
prevail. 

E.  C.  PAPPERT. 
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Dear  Fellow  Students : 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  editor  to  write  a  few  words  on  the  Canadian  Jesuit  Martyrs.  I 
was  very  pleased  by  this  request  for,  as  many  of  you  know,  I  would  not  be  a  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  St.  Michael's,  had  it  not  been  for  these  Saints.  Both  of  my  legs  wefe  left  almost 
useless  after  an  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  in  1929.  After  spending  thirteen  months  in  bed,  I  was 
taken  to  the  Martyr's  Shrine,  ejected  in  honour  of  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,  and,  immediately  after  a 
relic  had  been  applied,  I  was  again  able  to  walk. 

The  Shrine  itself  is  at  Forte  Ste.  Marie,  near  Midland,  Ontario,  about  ninety  miles  north  of 
Toronto.  There,  on  the  spot  where  the  Jesuit  missionaries  toiled  and  suffered  three  hundred 
years  ago,  stands  the  Church  of  the  Canadian  martyrs.  Pilgrims  gather  there  in  vast  throngs  every 
year,  gaining  favours,  giving  thanks  and  praising  God  through  His  holy  martyrs. 

These  men  came  to  this  country  as  missionaries  of  the  Faith,  leavng  behind  them  the  com- 
forts of  their  homes  and  the  security  of  their  native  France,  to  live  amongst  the  half -civilized 
Indian  tribes  of  Canada.  They  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  rudeness  of  the  native  man- 
ners, the  filth  and  squalor  of  tribal  life.  But  above  a'll  they  had  to  bear  unfriendliness  and  hostility 
and  even  torture  and  cruel  death. 

St.  John  de  Brebeuf  laboured  thirteen  years  in  the  missionary  fields  of  Canada  and  was  martyred 
with  St.  Gabriel  Lalemant  in  March,  1649  ;  their  eyes  having  been  plucked  out  and  boiling  hot  water 
poured  on  their  heads. 

St.  Isaac  Jogues  was  captured  along  with  St.  Rene  Goupil  in  1642,  and,  having  been  tortured, 
was  held  a  slave  for  thirteen  months.  He  was  released  but  captured  again  in  1646  and  martyred 
wilth  St.  John  de  LaLande. 

In  1648  St.  Anthony  Daniel  was  shot  to  death  and  his  body  flung  into  his  burning  chapel.     St. 

Charles  Garnier  and  St.   Noel   Chabanel  both  received  the  crown  of  martrydom  in  December,  1649. 

This  is  but  a  short  sketch  of  these  glorious  martyrs ;  yet  I  hope  that  it  will  remind  you  of  them 

and  direct  your  devotion  to  them.     I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  find  the  Canadian  Jesuit  Martyrs 

sympathetic  listeners  to  your  prayers. 

Sincerely, 

DONALD  BENNINGER. 
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Ar  THE  heart  of  the  social  problem  we  are  concerned  with  the  Christian  concept  of  Man.  For 
St.  Thomas,  God  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  man,  made  to  the  image  of  God  is  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  according  to  the  Divine  plan.  Man  is  made  for  God  and  earthly  possessions  are 
made  for  man's  use  and  benefit — to  be  ordered  unto  the  glory  of  God.  All  nature  is  proclaiming  the 
glory  of  God.  Man  through  his  will  co-operates  with  nature  in  this  high  vocation  of  glorifying 
God.  According  to  this  doctrine  man  is  a  spiritual  being  whose  prerogative  is  liber'ty,  a  soul  using 
a  body.  Within  man's  soul,  the  order  of  justice  which  was  disturbed  by  original  sin,  must  be  re- 
stored. When  this  order  is  restored  then  only  is  man  truly  a  man,  the  image  of  God:  Hence 
man's  duty  of  perfecting  himself,  of  transforming  himself  interiorily  through  love.  The  Christian 
Church  has  always  taught  that  this  work  of  perfection  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  virtue.  The 
powers  of  man's  soul  must  be  perfected  by  the  virtues  proper  to  each  so  that  these  powers  will 
be  able  to  function  properly.  But  man  is  not  purely  spirit,  he  is  a  soul  using  a  body  and  so 
it  is  that  in  reaching  his  own  perfection,  in  perfecting  the  powers  of  his  soul,  in  practising  virtue, 
he  makes  use  of  material  things  as  means  of  instruments.  Man  becomes  perfectly  free  and  enjoys 
the  liberty  of  the  sonship  of  God  when  he  uses  the  things  of  this  wor'ld  as  though  he  used  them 
not,  when  he  uses  them  in  conformity  to  right  reason,  when  he  uses  them  as  their  Lord  and  Master 
and  not  as  if  he  were  their  subject;  when  he  orders  them  unto  his  own  eternal  life  and  that  of 
his  fellowmari.     The  world  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  world. 

Today  man  finds  himself  in  a  world,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  inhuman  and  press  against 
him.  Nothing  in  human  life  is  any  more  in  the  measure  of  man ;  in  the  rhythm  of  the  human 
heart.     There  has  been  a  progressive  driving  back  of  the  human  by  matter.     In  modern   indus- 

j  trialism  man,  in  his  intelligence  and  life  must  subordinate  himself  more  and  more  to  technical  neces- 
cessities   and   to   the   energies   of  the   material   order  which   are   now  invading  the  human  world. 

'  The  human  mind  that  has  been  strengthened  by  Christianity  for  two  thousand  years  and  as  a  result 
of  this  strengthening,  has  discovered  the  secrets  of  matter,  now  finds  that  it  has  unloosed  forces  which 
are  tearing  him  to  pieces.  Nevertheless,  man  more  than  ever  desires  to  be  the  lord  of  the  vmiverse, 
to  rule  over  material  things  and  over  his  own  nature  as  well.  But  how?  There  are  two  ways  of 
conceiving  man's  mastery  over  the  universe  and  over  himself.  According  to  the  Christian  way  man 
can  become  master  of  the  universe  and  of  his  own  nature  by  imposing  on  the  universe  the  Law  of 
Reason  aided  by  grace.  This  work,  a  construction  of  the  self  through  love,  demands  that  his 
branches  be  pruned  to  bear  fruit  and  is  called  mortification.  The  weapons  to  be  employed  are 
primarily  spiritual ;  prayer  and  mortification.  Today  however,  another  method,  a  new  technique 
is  being  used — The  systematic  mechanization  of  society.  An  appropriate  technique  should  enable  us 
to  rationalize  human  life,  that  is  to  say,  to  satisfy  our  desires  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience 
and  without  an  interior  transformation  of  ourselves.  According  to  this  method  not  man  nor 
human  life  as  such,  but  agents  exterior  to  man,  material  forces  are  subjected  to  reason.  This  method 
does  not  liberate  man  but  on  the  contrary  weakens  him,  dispossesses  him  and  makes  him  slave  to 
all  the  atoms  of  the  universe  and  above  all  to  his  own  misery  and  egoism.  Man  is  merely  a  con- 
sumer crowned  with  science  lacking  a  spiritual  nature  and  a  high  destiny. 

Since  there  is  no  possibility  of  reconciling  these  views  which  are  poles  apart,  we,  as  Catholics, 
must  turn  to  our  guide  and  master  St.  Thomas,  whose  doctrines,  in  the  language  of  Pope  Leo 
'XIII,  have  the  greatest  strength  and  indeed  a  resistless  strength  to  overthrow  the  principles  of  this 
new  jurisprudence  which  is  so  dangerous  to  the  peaceful  order  of  society.  St.  Thomas  teaches  us 
that  man  made  in  the  image  of  God  is  for  that  very  reason  lord  of  the  universe,  has  a  right  to  rule 
lover  material  things,  to  acquire  material  wealth  as  his  own,  for  his  own  perfection,  and  for  his 
own   happiness.     Man's    right    to   private    property  springs   from  his  very  nature,  his  intelligence 
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and  will.  St.  Thomas  has  stated  three  reasons  why  man  may  possess  material  things  as  his  own. 
First,  because  every  man  is  more  careful  to  procure  what  is  for  himself  alone  than  that  which 
is  common  to  many  or  to  all.  Since  each  would  shirk  the  labour  and  leave  to  another  that  which 
concerns  the  community.  Secondly,  because  human  affairs  are  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  fashion 
if  each  man  is  charged  with  taking  care  of  some  particular  thing  himself,  whereas  there  would  be 
confusion  if  everyone  had  to  look  after  any  one  thing  indeterminately.  Thirdly,  because  a  more 
peaceful  state  is  insured  to  man  if  each  one  is  contented  with  his  own  and  so  it  is  that  quarrels  arise 
more  frequently  where  there  is  no  division  of  things  possessed.  For  St.  Thomas  the  private  ac- 
quisition of  property  is  necessary  not  only  for  man's  individual  perfection  but  also  for  the  peace  and 
light  order  of  society.  St.  Thomas  teaches  us  that  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  God,  after  the 
image  of  a  Creator  and  he  likewise,  true  to  his  nature,  must  be  after  a  fashion  a  creator.  He  has 
been  given  this  great  charter  by  the  will  of  God  to  complete,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  creation,  to 
impose  his  will  on  the  world,  to  impose  on  matter  his  own  ideas,  to  be  a  true  artist  in  so  far  as  by 
the  energy  of  his  mind  and  soul  he  makes  nature  fruitful,  he  changes  the  prairie  into  an  apple 
crchard.  The  virtue  of  art  must  be  practised  by  every  man  for  the  perfection  of  his  own  practical 
intellect  and  this  virtue  will  enable  him  to  make  things  according  to  right  reason.  To  accom- 
plish this  function  man  needs  not  only  his  body,  his  hands,  but  likewise  something  external  to  his 
hands,  as  Eric  Gill  says,  something  external  to  his  skin,  some  material  on  which  to  work,  private 
property  which  is  his  very  own.  The  necessity  of  man's  moral  nature,  therefore,  is  the  basis  of 
man's  right  to  privately  acquire  property.  Man,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  be  the  true  possessor 
of  external  things  but  he  must  use  them  not  as  his  own  but  as  common,  so  that  he  is  rgady  to  com- 
municate them  to  othert  in  their  need.  Hence,  the  apostle  says,  "charge  the  rich  of  this  world  to 
give  easily,  to  communicate  to  others."  Everything  that  is  used,  St.  Thomas  says,  must  be  used 
in  some  way  for  the  common  good  of  all  and  it  is  the  virtue  of  prudence  which  enables  us  to  use 
things  according  to  right  reason.  May  I  state  thai  common  use  and  private  acquisition  are  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  private  property  which  flows  from  the  necessity  of 
man's  moral  nature,  from  the  duty,  the  obligation  man  has  to  perfect  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
from  the  duty  man  has  to  pr'actise  the  virtue  of  art  and  prudence.  And  for  the  practise  of  the 
Thomistic  Doctrine  of  property  the  virtues  of  justice  and  prudence  are  required,  justice  in  acqui- 
sition, prudence  in  right  use,  each  of  which  is  infused  into  our  soul  by  God  when  we  receive  the 
Sacraments  worthily. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  numerous  and  vicious  attacks  that  have  been  made  against  this  doc- 
trine of  property.  To  what  extent  are  we  Christians  culpable  for  this  situation?  We  must  admit 
that  we  ourselves  are  not  guided  by  Thomistic  principles  in  our  economic  and  social  life.  In  our  own 
lives  is  there  not  a  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  and  have  we  not  refused  to  bear  witness 
before  all  men  in  favour  of  the  lofty  truths  on  which  depend  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  Spiritual 
right  order.  It  is  our  duty  today  to  offer  a  refuge  in  our  soul  for  the  truths  of  economic  justice 
which  have  been  despised  by  man.  It  is  in  our'  heart,  in  our  private  life  that  spiritual  interests 
?nd  material  interests  must  be  joined.  Our  religious  life  must  envelop,  direct  and  vivify  from  the 
depths  of  our  soul  temporal  pre-occupations.  It  is  the  very  fire  of  religion  and  of  the  soul  which 
must  radiate  in  our  economic  activity.  Watch  and  Pray.  Interior  vigilance  always  manifests  itself 
exteriorly  by  words  and  deeds.  Each  vigilant  soul  creates  about  it  an  efficacious  radiation  of  truth 
and  justice.  If  such  centres  of  radiation  were  numerous  throughout  the  world  many  things  would 
be  rendered  impossible  ;  many  difficulties  which  arc  in  appearance  insoluble  would  find  unforeseen 
solutions.  We  must  remember  the  exterior  things  social  and  economic  can  really  be  modified 
in  their  course  by  prayer'.     It  is  in  this  way  we  must  begin. 

It  is  with  diflScuhy  that  we  Catholics  grasp  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Property.  One  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  thinkers  of  our  day  explains  this  difficulty  in  part  by  ouf  failure  to  ask  God  for 
the  light  to  understand  the  Catholic  principles  with   regard   to  property  and   hence   our   failure   to 
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practise  them.  Are  we  awafe  that  the  only  organized  power  in  this  world  today  which  defends  the 
Thomistic  doctrine  of  property  is  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Many  moderns  hold  the  view  that  a  man 
may  acquire  property  but  he  may  use  it  as  he  wishes.  This  is  not  the  Catholic  view.  The  Capitalist 
has  accepted  one  element  of  private  property,  namely  private  acquisition,  but  denies  common  use. 
The  Communist  on  the  other  hand  enthrones  the  element  of  common  use  but  seeks  to  outlaw  the 
clement  of  private  acquisition.     Both  conceptions  are  enemies  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  Thomistic  principle.  False- 
ly we  have  narrowed  property  to  possessing  and  enjoying  money  just  as  some  men  have  narrowed 
love  to  merely  enjoying  sex.  St.  Thomas  on  the  other  hand  generally  limits  his  term  possession  to 
real  property,  not  that  he  excludes  the  notion  of  money  which  is  merely  a  symbol  of  real  property. 
The  man  who  always  thinks  of  property  in  the  sense  of  salary  or  something  which  is  immediately 
consumed,  enjoyed  and  expended,  something  which  gives  a  momentary  pleasure  and  disappears, 
can  not  understand  St.  Thomas'  notion  of  property,  which  includes  the  pleasure  incidentally  but 
begins  and  ends  in  a  great  creative  process  in  which  man  shows  himself  to  be  the  image  of  his 
Creator.  A  society  that  seeks  the  real  Presence  on  the  altar  should  likewise  seek  real  wealth  and 
not  merely  symbols  in  their  economic  pursuits.  ■ 

Again  we  often  fail  to  remember  that  the  real  pui'pose  of  man's  existence  is  union  with  God 
to  be  achieved  through  contemplation  and  prayer.  A  mind  thus  enlightened  and  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing God  will  likewise  seek  to  possess  the  things  which  God  has  made,  wherein  he  will  find  his  rest 
when  they  are  duly  ordered  to  God.  But  modern  man  is  separated  from  real  property  and  his  at- 
titude to  it  is  not  to  possess  it,  but  to  trade  it  at  price.  "When  God  looked  at  created  things  and 
saw  that  they  were  good,  it  meant  they  were  good  in  themselves  and  as  they  sitood  and  in  as  much 
as  they  were  conformable  to  the  nature  of  man  M'ho  was  to  be  their  lord.  But  according  to  the 
modern  mercantile  idea  which  we  ourselves  share  they  are  merely  looked  upon  as  goods  to  be 
labelled  with  a  price,  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  exchange  for  money.  In  other  words,  moderns  are 
incapable  of  imagining  any  good  except  that  which  comes  from  bartering  something  for  something 
else.  For  St.  Thomas  that  barter  or  exchange  is  commendable  which  supplies  a  natural  need  but 
barter  which  merely  satisfies  greed  for  gain,  which  knows  no  limits  and  tends  to  infinity  is  justly  de- 
serving of  blame. 

The  charge  will  be  made  that  in  announcing  this  mediaeval  doctrine,  we  are  desiring  to  return 
to  the  past.  Not  only  is  the  remote  past  dead  but  the  recent  past  as  well.  A  crisis  has  taken 
place.  And  it  is  more  than  a  crisis  in  economics.  It  is  a  crisis  of  civilization,  of  culture,  of  family 
life.  Far  from  harking  back  to  the  past  we  are  looking  to  the  future  and  thinking  of  the  form 
which  life  in  the  future  may  be  made  to  take.  We  do  not  cling  to  that  which  has  failed  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  has  failed  of  its  own  inhumanity.  It  was  inhuman  that  the  criterion  of  good- 
ness should  be  wealth.  It  was  inhuman  that  the  deciding  element  of  production  should  be  finance. 
It  was  inhuman  that  the  individual  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  anonymous  corporations.  There 
are  active  elements  in  the  community  today  who  see  very  clearly  the  aim  they  wish  to  achieve  and 
unless  we  also  exert  ourselves  the  future  will  take  the  shape  they  want.  Their  desire  is  to  achieve 
something  new,  something  that  has  never  been  seen  before,  something  that  will  make  a  man  in  his 
sociail  life  a  type  unknown  in  our  whole  tradition  of  history.  If  we  seem  to  be  harking  back  to 
the  past,  rather  we  are  looking  to  the  future,  we  are  announcing  certain  principles  native  to  hu- 
manity, applicable  to  human  life  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  we  announce  the 
doctrine  of  man's  right  of  private  property,  of  man's  obligation  to  common  use,  it  is  because  these 
are  elements  of  humanity,  of  the  natural  law,  recognized  by  our  civilization  in  the  past.  We  must 
see  that  they  are  recognized  in  the  future.  If  we  maintain  the  cult  of  God  and  the  true  nature  and 
vocation  of  man  against  all  teachers  who  would  make  man  an  automaton  without  responsiblity  or 
reverence,  we  may  indeed  be  old-fashioned  but  we  are  thinking  of  the  future — indeed,  we  are  think- 
ing of  eternity. 


To  St  Michael 


Michael,  Michael  :  Michael  of  the  Morning 
Michael  of  the  Army  of  the  Lord 
Stiffen  thou  the  hand  upon  the  still  sword,  Michael 
Folded  and  shut  upon  the  sheathed  sword,  Mic^ael 
Under  the  fullness  of  the  white  robes  fallingi        ■ 
Gird  us  with  t^e  secret  of  the  sword. 
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%WT»  through  the  imiv^e  the  vast  night  fallijjg  , 
(Michael,   Michaelf:    IVjlichael  of  the  Morning  I)  ^j/ 
Far  down  the  uprrets^lthe  deep  calms  calling  / 
(Michael,  I^fesclia^-^ichael  of  the  SwQt^Mfl 
Bid  us  not  forget  in  the  baths  of  all  forgetfuln>ss,X 
In   the  sigh   long   drawTi   from  the   frenzy   and   the 

fret  fulness 
In  the  huge  holy  sempiternal  silence 
In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 


When  from  the  deeps  a  dying  God  astounded 
Angels  and  devils  who  do  all  but  die 
Seeing  Him  fallen  where  thou  couldst  not  follow 
Seeing  Him  mounted  where  thou  couldst  not  fly. 
Hand  on  the  hilt,  thou  hast  haUed  all  thy  legions 
Waiting  the  Tetelestai  and  the  acclaim 
Swords  that  salute  Him  dead  and  everlasting 
God  beyond  God  and  greater  than  His  Name. 

Round  us  and  over  us  the  cold  thoughts  creeping 
(Michael,   Michael:    Michael  of  the  battle-cry!) 
Round  us  and  under  us  the  thronged  world  sleeping 
(Michael,  Michael  :  Michael  of  the  Charge!) 
Guard  us  the  Word;  the  trysting  and  the  trusting 
Edge  upon  honour  and  the  blade  unrusting 
Fine  as  the  hair  and  tauter  than  the  harpstring 
Ready  as  when  it  rang  upon  the  targe. 

He  that  giveth  peace  unto  us;  not  as  the  world  giveth: 
He  that  giveth  law  unto  us;  not  as  the  scribes : 
Shall  He  be  softened  for  the  softening  of  the  cities 
Patient  in  usury;  delicate  in  bribes? 
They  that   come  to  quiet  us,   saying   the   sword   is 

broken. 
Break  man  with  famine,  fetter  them  with  gold, 
Sell  them  as  sheep;  and  He  sihall  know  the  selling 
For  He  was  more  than  murdered.     He  was  oold. 

Michael,  Michael  :   Michael  of  the  Mastering 
Michael  of  the  marching  on  the  mountains  of  the 

Lord, 
Mars'hal  the  world  and  purge  of  rot  and  riot 
Rule  through  the  world  till  all  the  wot\d  be  quiet : 
Only  establish  when  the  World  is  broken 
What  is  unbroken  u  the  Word, 


Veni)  Sancte  Sptntus 


/^  UR  professor  makes  his  usual,  graceful  entrance  into  the  class-room,  the  hum  of  multitudinous 
^-^  voices  is  subdued  to  a  low  murmur,  and,  in  Ji  s "ingle  motion,  the  entire  class  kneels  to  pray. 
Once  again,  that  familiar  oft-repeated  invocation — "Come,  Holy  Ghost,"  calls  down  from  Heaven 
the  aid  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  wor);  we  are  about  to  begin.  Our  professor  starts 
his  lecture  at  the  point  where  he  left  off  the  preceding  day,  and  in  the  course  of  it  informs  us 
that  we  must  write  an  essay,  explaining  just  why  we  say  such  a  prayer  as  the  "Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus" 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lectures. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  I  realize  that  never  before  had  the  question  occurred  to  me:  why  do  we 
say  such  a  prayer  at  this  particular  time?  And  so,  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  manner,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  an  answer  to  this  question. 

It  might  be  well,  before  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  purpose  of  this  invocation,  to  determine 
the  end  or  purpose  of  the  lecture  istelf.  As  an  ignorant,  enthusiastic  freshman  entering  University 
1  had  a  very  utilitarian  outlook  on  my  attendance  at  such  dull  and  uninviting  things  as  lectures. 
If  I  had  been  questioned  as  to  my  purpose  in  going  to  them,  I  am  sure  that  my  answer  would  have 
been  that  I  intended  to  spend  four  years  doing  so  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  affix  the  two 
letters  B  and  A  to  my  signature.  As  a  more  or  less  ignorant  senior,  however,  I  have  learned  that 
the  purpose  of  my  lectures  is  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  reach  Truth,  so  far  as  I  am  capable 
of  doing  so. 

Thus,  our  discussion  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  such  things  as  knowledge  and  truth. 
Now,  my  University  career  comprising  a  continuous  number  of  disillusionments  concerning  my  own 
ideas  about  things  in  general,  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that,  after  ascertaining  that  knowl- 
edge was  the  goal  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  in  no  position  to  define  exactly  what  I  meant  by  the 
word  "knowledge."  After  a  series  of  lectures,  however',  on  this  very  subject  I  can  now  state  that 
knowledge  is  not  opinion,  that  it  is  stable,  and  its  object  is  found  in  the  flux  about  us  by  the  process 
of  abstraction.  At  this  point,  we  must  consider  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  namely 
speculative  and  practical.  Of  these,  the  practical  is  divided  into  ( i )  moral,  or  that  which  deals 
with  doing,  and  (2)  artistic,  or  that  which  deals  with  making.  We  are  not  interested  primarily 
in  these,  and  speculative  knowledge  becomes  the  object  of  discussion. 

The  degrees  of  speculative  knowledge  correspond  to  the  levels  of  knowledge  gained  by  insight 
or  the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  mind.  This  brings  us  to  St.  Thomas'  teaching  on  the  three 
degrees  of  abstraction.  In  this  process  of  abstraction,  we  afe  able  to  find  the  link  which  binds  this 
discussion  on  knowledge  with  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  in  this  process,  which  treats 
first  of  "being"  qualified  and  perceptible  to  the  senses,  "being"  quantified  and  perceptible  as  ex- 
isting apart  from  matter  and  motion  but  nevertheless  actually  existing  in  matter  and  motion,  and 
finally  "being"  as  "being,"  we  notice  the  activity  of  a  spiritual  faculty.  To  study  "being"  as  "be- 
ing," some  power  which  is  higher  than  those  dealing  with  sensible  things  and  images  is  necessary. 
Maritain  throws  a  bit  of  light  on  this  when  he  says:  "Our  ideas  difl^"er  essentially  from  sensations 
and  images  and  are  abstracted  from  them  by  the  operation  of  the  spiritual  light  in  us." 

Now,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  we  are  born  in  the  state  of  sin,  and 
our  natures  are  thus  weakened  throughout  our  earthly  lives.  Moreover,  we  can  never  attain  full 
or  perfect  knowledge  during  our  earthly  career,  as  the  activity  of  our  active  intellects  is  hindered 
by  the  imperfection  of  our  human  nature  and  by  the  sin  which  clouds  it.  When  we  realize  this 
fact  and  then  consider  the  illuminating  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our'  minds  so  as  to  maki' 
us  able  to  attain  greater  (not  the  greatest),  and  more  perfect  (not  perfect)  knowledge,  it  is  only  just 
and  fitting  that  we  invoke  the  aid  of  such  supernatural  light  at  the  beginning  of  our  lecture  which 
deals  with  Metaphysics,  the  study  of  "being"  as  "being."     To  further  substantiate  my  claim  that 
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we  should  invoke  supernatural  aid,  I  may  add  that  in  the  Summa  (I,  79,  4),  St.  Thomas  states  that 
God  Himself  is  the  Highest  Intellect  and  the  active  intellect  in  man  is  the  light  of  the  soul  derived 
from  God  Himself.  So  we  hold  it  as  true  that  the  Divine  Illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  only 
an  aid  to  our  intellects  in  their  quest  for  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  a  necessity.  And  to  those  who 
would  state  that  such  a  thesis  is  contrary  to  reason,  I  quote  Maritain :  "Unassisted  reason  can  indeed 
avoid  error  on  any  particular  point  whatsoever  vsithin  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  but  in  view  of 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  it  is  unable  without  the  assistance  of  grace  to  avoid  error  on  some 
point  or  other :  that  is  to  say,  without  a  special  grace  or  the  negative  control  of  revelation  and 
theology,  it  cannot  achieve  a  perfect  human  wisdom." 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  see  further  interesting  developments 
of  this  subject.  In  those  tender  years  when  I  was  preparing  for  Confirmation,  I  can  distinctly 
remember  with  what  pride  I  stood  up  and  recited — "Wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude, 
knowledge,  piety  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  questioned  by  our  good  Bishop  about  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now,  while  all  seven  of  these  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  our 
discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  two  of  them  in  particular,  namely,  wisdom  and  counsel,  hav- 
ing already  discussed  knowledge. 

It  is  most  desirable  when  I  am  studying  philosophy  that  I  receive  the  gift  of  wisdom  from  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Fof,  when  studying  this  subject,  I  am  pursuing  a  science  which  has  for  its  object 
everything  which  is.  But,  in  everything  which  is,  philosophy  investigates  only  the  first  causes,  and 
is  among  all  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  the  most  sublime.  Moreover,  M.  Maritain 
states  that,  in  its  strictest  sense,  (and  being  a  philosopher',  I  must  be  most  strict),  philosophy  is  wis- 
dom, for  "sapientis  est  altissimas  causas  considerare."  To  further  qualify  my  position,  this  same 
gentleman,  (whose  word  seems  to  be  law  in  Thomistic  teaching  at  St.  Michael's),  states  that  this 
account  is  applicable  in  an  unqualified  sense  only  to  metaphysics,  or  the  first  philosophy.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then,  that  I  should  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  beginning  of  each  lecture  in  metaphysics? 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  gift  of  counsel,  which  springs  from  supernatural  pru- 
dence and  enables  us  to  see  and  choose  correctly.  For  in  the  very  words  "rfecta  sapere"  we  are 
asking  to  be  guided  in  our  choice,  "to  relish"  {ot  to  choose)  "what  is  right."  Once  we  admit  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  necessity  of  guidance  in  our  choice  becomes  evident.  We  know  that  when 
two  courses  of  action  are  available  to  us  :  one  which  will  lead  us  tp  the  true  happiness  which  we 
seek  in  our  last  End,  God,  and  one  which  will  lead  us  from  the  path  of  true  happiness;  our  will 
is  free  to  choose  between  these  two  means.  Thus  we  should  invoke  the  gift  of  counsel  from  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  proper  guidance  in  the  choice  of  means.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  works 
upon  our  souls  in  the  appetite,  which  is  a  special  power,  as  St.  Thomas  says  in  the  .Summa  (I,  80,  i), 
just  as  it  does  upon  the  intellect,  as  we  said  above. 

Thus,  in  a  more  or  less  imperfect  fashion  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  original  answer  to  the 
question:  "Why  do  we  say  the  'Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus'  at  the  beginning  of  our  lectures?"  I  alluded 
to  our  quest  of  knowledge  and  truth  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  and  have  made  little  or  no 
mention  of  the  word  "truth"  thus  far.  In  summing  up  this  essay,  let  me  add  to  what  I  have  said, 
that  true  knowledge  is  nothing  but  the  possession  of  truth,  and  the  highest  knowledge-metaphysics  is 
the  study  of  the  ultimate  or  highest  causes,  whi;r;h  when  properly  pursued  will  lead  to  the  "Ulti- 
mate Cause,"  the  "Truth,"  God  Himself.  Thus  our  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  our  studies  is 
most  fitting,  for  He  is  essentially  "the  spirit  of  truth"  (John,  XIV,  1 7 ),  Whose  office  it  is  to  strengthen 
faith  (Acts  VI,  5),  to  bestow  wisdom  (Acts,VI,  3)  ^  to  give  testimony  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say  to  con- 
firm His  teaching  inwardly   (John,  XV,  26). 

All  this  is,  I  am  sure,  in  accord  with  the  true  aims  and  ideals  of  a  truly  Catholic,  higher  educa- 
tion. 

,  J.  McKINNON. 


St,    Thomas  and  Qhesterton 


\  T  T^HEN  God  made  the  world,  He  looked  upon  the  work  of  His  hands  and  "Saw  that  it  was  good." 
'  '  Many  years  afterwards  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  basing  his  arguments  not  "On  documents  of 
Faith,  but  "On  the  reasons  and  statements  of  the  philosophers  themselves,"  re-echoed  these  words,  when 
he  said  "Omne  ens  est  bonum."  Centuries  after  the  death  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  Chesterton  repeated 
in  prose  and  verse  that  optimistic  phrase,  whose  truth,  simply  because  it  was  a  truth  he  knew  and 
protested,  even  as  did  St.  Thomas,  to  be  immutable  and  eternal. 

This  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  goodness  of  things  is  the  soul  of  Chestertonian  humour 
and  laughter.  Only  a  man  who  looks  upon  the  common  things  and  sees  their  goodness  can  be  as 
happy  as  Chesterton  and  St.  Thomas  were  happy.  That  is  as  happy  as  saints.  It  was  this  love,  this 
almost  childlike  delight  and  wonder  at  the  goodness  inherent  in  things  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  are,  that  inspired  him  to  write  against  pessimism,  and  sceptism.  Although  he  loved  Truth 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  St.  Thomas  himself,  Chesterton  was  never  bitter  or  caustic  in  his  assaults 
upon  its  destroyer,  the  sceptics  and  the  pessimist.  He  believed  too  much  in  the  goodness  of  even  pes- 
simists to  become  pessimistic  over  them.  He  had  too  much  faith  in  sceptics  to  doubt  that  they  could 
be  brought  to  their  senses. 

The  Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  Objective  of  knowledge  finds  a  faithful  champion  in  G.  K.  He 
himself  tried  idealism  as  a  philosophy,  but  had  found  it  wanting.  His  ardour  for  the  Truth  soon  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  contradiction  in  the  terms  Idealistic  Philosophy.  He  felt  the  repugnance 
of  a  lover  of  Truth  for  the  subjective  outlook  of  the  idealists,  which  he  would  say,  is  not  an  outlook, 
but  an  inlook,  which  in  turn  is  hardly  a  look  at  all.  In  "Ecclesiastes"  he  says,  "There  is  one  sin,  to 
call  a  green  leaf  grey."  That  is,  he  holds  for  the  Thomistic  theory  of  the  reality  of  things,  and  the 
objectivity  of  truth  as  the  adequation  of  thing  and  mind. 

Speaking  of  Hegel,  Hobbes  Kant,  and  William  James,  in  his  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas"  Chester- 
ton has  this  to  siay  concerning  their  "idealism."  A  man  had  to  believe  something,  that  no  normal 
man  would  believe,  if  it  were  suddenly  propounded  to  his  simplicity ;  as  that  law  is  above  right,  or 
right  is  outside  reason,  or  things  are  only  as  we  think  them,  or  everything  is  relative  to  a  reality  that 
IS  not  there.  The  modem  philosopher  claims,  like  a  sort  of  confidence  man,  that  if  once  we  will 
grant  him  this,  the  rest  will  be  easy;  he  will  straighten  out  the  world  if  once  he  is  allowed  to  give 
this  one  twist  to  the  mind." 
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In  opposition  to  this  mental  suicide  stands  the  Thomistic  realism  of  which  G.  K.  was  an  earnest 
and  constant  advocate. 

St.  Thomas  was,  above  all,  a  tidy  man.  He  believed  that  there  is  a  place  for  evetything,  and  that 
every  thing  should  be  in  its  place.  He  believed  that  the  things  of  this  world  should  be  in  a  place,  and 
that  that  place,  because  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man,  is  in  the  hands  of  man.  In 
other  words  he  believed  in  the  natural  rights  of  man  to  own  pr'operty.  But  more  than  that,  he 
believed  in  the  natural  right  of  man  to  own  himself;  to  enjov  the  freedom  from  matter,  men  and 
machinery,  that  his  dignity  as  a  person  demands. 

Chesterton  was  also  a  lover  of  order'.  In  his  "Grammar  of  Distributism"  he  criticizes  the  mod- 
ern economic  system  which  robs  man  of  those  rights  which  St.  Thomas  says,  belong  to  him  thr'ough 
his  very  nature,  namely  his  freedom  as  a  person  and  his  right  to  own  private  property.  He  writes  in 
the  "Grammar"  "I  observe  that  social  prophets  are  still  offering  the  homeless  something  much  higher 
and  purer  than  a  home,  and  promising  a  supernormal  superiorty  to  people  who  are  not  allowed 
to  be  normal.  I  am  quite  content  to  dream  of  the  old  drudgery  of  democracy,  by  which  as  much  as 
possible  of  human  life  should  be  given  to  every  human  being  (The  Thomistic  doctrine  of  the  state, 
i.e.  the  full  human  life  on  eafth.)  And  indeed  I  do  believe  that  when  they  lose  the  pride  of  per- 
sonal ownership  they  lose  something  that  belongs  to  their  erect  posture  and  to  their  footing  and  poise 
upon  the  planet.  Meanwhile  I  sit  among  droves  of  overdriven  clerks  and  underpaid  workmen  in  a 
tube  or  train;  I  read  of  the  great  conception  of  Mv.n  Like  Gods  and  I  wonder  when  men  will  be  like 
men."  I 

St.  Thomas'  doctrine  of  freedom,  and  possession  of  private  property  as  rights  flowing  from 
the  nature  of  men  as  a  person,  is  the  heart  of  Chesterton's  theory  of  "Distributism;"  of  his  protest 
against  the  power  of  the  "Big  shops"  and  his  plea  for  the  I'e-establishment  of  the  "personal"  or  small 
proprietary  store. 

No  sketch  of  Chesterton,  however  brief,  would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the  famous 
Chestertonian  paradox.  By  many,  these  seeming  contr'adictions  are  taken  to  be  mere  devices,  and 
indeed  G.  K.  himself  has  said  that  they  serve  "To  awaken  the  mind."  He  also  said,  however,  that  he 
never  deliberately  wrote  a  paradox  simply  as  a  device.  The  explanation  is  that  the  truth  of  life  it- 
self is  a  paradox,  for  our  Beginning  is  our  End.  Furthermore  Chesterton  was  a  Thomist,  and  he 
knew  the  metaphysics  of  St.  Thomas  which  contain  this  truth,  that  the  first  thing  we  are  concerned 
with  is  also  the  last,  namely  Being.  In  the  Thomistic  analogy  of  being  we  have  pai'adox.  For  it 
teaches  the  very  acceptable  truth  that  "Whatever  is,  is,"  and  yet  is  not,  in  the  sense  that  the  lower 
"is"  not  as  the  higher  "is."  Fof  example  a  stone  is,  and  God  is,  but  a  stone  is  not  as  God  is. 
Thus  Chesterton's  use  of  paradox  is  a  sign  of  his  Thomism,  and  a  mark  of  his  love  of  Truth. 

Another  great  Thomist  of  our  day  Jacques  Maritaine  has  said  that  the  disease  of  the  modern 
world  is  a  disease  of  the  mind.  He  could  find  no  one  to  agree  with  him  more  heartily  than  G.  K. 
Chesterton.  Both  realised  that  the  blight  which  has  stricken  the  modern  mind  is  one  of  idealism. 
Both  prescribe  the  same  medicine,  the  realism  of  St.  Thomas.  And  both  have  attempted  to  ad- 
minister it.  Like  most  medicine,  says  Chesterton,  St.  Thomas,  "is  not  what  the  people  want,  but  what 
they  need.  The  saint  is  a  medicine  because  he  is  an  antidote."  An  antidote  to  subjectivism,  and  to 
idealism,  which  like  parasites,  kill  the  very  thing  which  gives  them  life. 

Chesterton  through  his  Thomism  is  a  champion  of  the  permanency  of  Truth.  He  is  a  sworn 
enemy  of  the  scoffers  who  say  that  what  was  true  in  the  days  of  St.  Thomas  cannot  be  held  as 
true  in  these  enlightened  times.  It  is  because  his  knight-errantry  on  behalf  of  Truth,  in  poetry,  in 
debate  and  in  prose  that  he  is  hailed  by  friend  and  foe  as  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our  day,  if  not 
indeed  of  aiU  time.  He  is  an  outstanding  Modernist  because  he  is  an  upstanding  Mediaevalist.  In 
his  way  of  thinking  he  is  so  old  that  he  is  new.  Arid  yet,  he  is  neither  old  nor  new,  because  he  is 
speaking  Truth,  which  only  is. 

R.  EGAN. 


ThC'  Role  of  a  University  Qraduate  in  Qatholic  Action 

\  "\  T^E  are  all  aware  of  the  present  troubled  state  of  society  and  its  increasing  paganization,  a;nd  as  the 
'  '  time  for  our  entrance  into  this  society  draws,  closer',  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  what  part 
we  shall  play  in  it.  Our  Pope,  Pius  XI,  furnishes  us  with  the  answer  by  issuing  to  us  a  special  call 
to  enter  Catholic  Action.  In  one  of  his  pastoral  letters*  he  outlines  his  expectations  from  us.  "These 
University  students,"  he  says,  "not  only  afford  the  most  valid  hopes  for  a  better'  to-morrow,  but 
even  to-day  can  render  effective  service  ...  by  the  apostolate  which  they  carry  on  among  their  com- 
panions, as  well  as  by  supplying  the  various  organizations  of  Catholic  Action  with  capable  and  en- 
lightened directors." 

Just  what  is  Catholic  Action?  It  is  "the  participation  and  collaboration  of  the  laiety  in  the 
apostolate  of  the  hierarchy. "§  Its  nature  is  essentially  religious,  and  its  end  is  the  advancement  of 
the  reign  of  Christ.  Its  chief  accomplishment  is  to  be  the  sanotification  of  souls.  What  can  we 
do  to  help  accomplish  this  end? 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  is  the  sanctification  of  our  own  souls.  Catholics  of  our  time, 
following  the  trend  of  modern  thought,  have  the  idea  that  by  doing  good  we  will  become  good,  but 
the  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.     We  must  firsc  attend  to  our  own  souls  and  the  rest  will  follow. 

How  are  we  to  attain  this  self-sanctification  ?  We  can  become  perfect  only  supernatural ly,  by 
living  a  life  in  union  with  our  Divine  Masiter.  To  do  this  we  must  assist  at  mass  as  often  as 
possible,  every  day  if  we  can,  for  there  the  Son  of  God  offers  to  His  Eternal  Father  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  the  source  of  all  grace  and  strength.  Here  we  should  receive  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  for 
He  has  promised  life,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  to  all  who  nourish  themselves  on  His  Body 
and  Blood.  Moreover,  we  must  strive  to  retain  and  strengthen  our  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — 
our  spiritual  mother,  and  our  most  powerful  advocate  in  heaven — that  with  her  help  we  may  be 
given  the  power  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  Divine  Son. 

We  must  always  strive  to  keep  a  proper  sense  of  values  in  a  world  where  all  attention  is  put 
on  the  material  and  none  on  the  spiritua:l,  and  we  must  beware  of  the  axiom  of  our  time,  that  what 
is  useful  is  good.  We  must  bring  order  into  our  lives,  always  keeping  in  mind  our  supreme  end,  union 
with  Christ,  and  ordering  all  the  other  ends  of  our  life  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  so  that  ouf 
.<^anctification  will  not  take  place  apart  from  our  daily  lives  but  in  them  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  profane  life  itself. 

The  result  should  be  that  we,  intellectual  Catholics,  better  instructed  than  the  average  Catholic, 
and  hence  better  able  to  understand,  will  have  a  perlect  communion  with  our  Saviour,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  say  with  St.  Paul:  "I  live  now  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Then  only,  possessing 
Truth  Itself,  our  souls  will  overflow  with  goodness  and  love,  from  which  will  follow  the  sanctifica- 
tion of  our  neighbours. 

How  are  we  to  accomplish  this  sanctification  of  our  neighbours?  By  preaching  from  the  house- 
tops? No!  Rather  by  setting  a  good  example.  If  we  live  a  good  and  holy  life,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Divine  Master,  other's  cannot  help  but  be  influenced  by  us.  However  much  they  may 
pretend  to  look  down  upon  us,  in  their  hearts  they  cannot  fail  to  admire  us  and  wish  to  follow  our 
example.  As  Our  Lord  Himself  has  said:  "So  let  you  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  Hea\  en."  Inestimable  damage  is  done  by  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  go  to  mass  and  the  sacraments,  and  then  live  little  better  than  the  un- 
believing. Let  us,  remembering  the  old  axiom  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  influence  other> 
rather  by  our  sanctity  than  by  our  verbosity. 

Moreover,  we  must  always  remember  that  more  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.  It  is  grace  and  grace  alone  thait  transforms  souls  by  throwing  them  conquered  into  the 
arms  of  Christ,  and  He  Himself  has  said:  "Ask  and  you  shall  receive."     Do  we  beseech  God  earnest- 


*     The  letter  "Nos  Es  Muy  Conocida"  to  the  Mexican  Episcopate. 
§  Letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Bertram  oh  "Catholic  Action." 
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I\-  enough  to  draw  all  souls  to  Him?  Grace  is  essential  for  sanctification,  and  to  obtain  that  grace, 
both  for  ourselves  and  others,  prayer  is  necessary — prayer  and  sacrifice  supported  and  vivified  by  a 
life  in  union  with  Christ. 

Now  let  us  examine  those  works  of  culture,  education,  and  propaganda  which  are  regarded  by  so 
many  as  the  essence  of  Catholic  Action.  They  are  important  it  is  true,  but  they  must  be  developed 
only  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  its  higher  end,  the  advancement  of  the  reign  of  Christ.  The  first 
of  these  particular  works  is  the  diffusion  of  Christian  thought.  If  Catholic  principles  are  to  be 
acted  upon,  they  must  first  be  spread  abroad  ;  but  before  we  teach  them  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
know  them,  really  know  them — that  we  have  learned  them  as  did  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  not  so  much 
through  the  efforts  of  our  minds  as  through  the  force  of  our  prayers.  We  must  remember  that  al- 
though our  period  of  formation  is  seemingly  ended,  we  have  just  begun.  To  hold  and  keep  fresh 
in  our  minds  our  Catholic  principles  we  must  consistently  read  Catholic  literature,  spending  a  part 
of  our  Sundays,  if  we  have  no  other  time,  in  reading  books  and  articles  by  good  Catholic  writers. 
We  must  be  sure  that  anything  we  spread  as  Catholic  teaching  is  pure  and  not  contaminated  by 
the  materialism  of  our  times. 

We  can  spread  our  principles  abroad  by  such  works  of  Charity  as  teaching  catechism,  a  great 
need  in  many  of  our  parishes,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Moreover,  since  our  station  in  life  as 
University  graduates  will  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  future  directors  of  the  state,  we  can  try  to 
infuse  in  them  the  teaching  and  principles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Common  Doctor,  on  the 
basis  of  whose  philosophy  the  Popes  are  striving  to  build  a  new  Christian  Civilization.  We  can  also 
help  by  supporting  and  contributing  to  a  good  catholic  press. 

Another  particular  end  of  Catholic  Action  is  raising  the  standards  of  morality.  The  battle  of 
our  age  is  a  moral  battle,  and  it  is  centered  about  the  family  life.  Modern  society,  by  accepting  the 
twin  evils  of  divorce  and  birth  control,  is  destroying  the  family  which  is  the  basis  of  society.  Our 
defense  against  this  destructive  work  will  be  largely  a  moral  one.  We  must  help  to  infuse  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  Church  into  the  thought  of  our  neighbours.  The  best  way  to  accomplish 
this  will  be  by  applying  Catholic  principles  to  our  own  family  life,  and  needless  to  say,  before  we  can 
apply   these   principles   we    must   know   them   through  a  thorough  study  of  the  encyclicals. 

W^e  can  also  help  by  working  for  the  elimination  of  scandals  and  causes  of  infection,  such  as 
pornographic  literature,  immoral  shows,  indecent  dress,  et  cetera.  Against  these  evils  we  are  help- 
less if  fighting  alone,  but  if  we  organize  determined  resistance  among  the  Catholics  of  our  parish, 
and  others  who  share  our  viewpoint  our  common  demands  will  be  respected. 

Finally  we  can  aim  for  the  Christian  inspiration  of  the  whole  social  life.  Without  this  inspira- 
tion the  problems  of  the  social  order  cannot  be  solved.  On  this  ground  we  must  strive  against  Com- 
munism, one  of  whose  first  principles  is  the  denial  of  God.  Here  we  can  accomplish  more  by  our 
charity  and  our  sympathy  for  the  deluded  adherants  of  this  scheme  than  by  ranting  against  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  final  expectation  of  the  Pope,  that  we,  the  University  graduates,  will 
act  as  the  directors  of  the  various  branches  of  Catholic  Action.  The  hierarchy  direct  Catholic  Ac- 
tion, but  in  the  theoretical  order.  It  is  they  who  fix  the  ends  of  Catholic  Action.  The  execution  of 
these  ends  in  the  practical  ordei"  is  the  work  of  the  laiety.  Thus  our  direction  will  be  limited  to  the 
practical  order.  One  of  our  primary  considerations  will  be  the  formation  of  the  young.  We  can 
accomplish  this  by  forming  study  clubs  among  the  youth  of  our  parish,  being  careful  to  study  not 
just  abstract  principles,  but  real  life  in  the  light  of  Catholic  teaching. 

Wc  have  received  a  special  call  to  enter  Catholic  Action  from  our  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself. 
Let  us  remember  that  its  first  and  foremost  object  is  self-sanctification,  in  and  not  out  of  our  sphere 
of  life,  and  following  this  the  sanctification  of  the  souls  of  our  companions  through  our  example  and 
prayers.  In  a  subordinate  way,  and  as  a  means,  we  must  strive  for  the  difliusion  of  Christian  thought, 
the  elevation  of  morality,  and  through  these  the  Christian  inspiration  of  the  whdle  social  live.  Then 
truly  we  shall  have  participated  in  the  apostolate,  being  as  Saint  Paul  says  his  "collaborators,"  and 
worthy   to  be   considered   as  having  "laboured   with  me  in  the  Gospel." 

FRANK  MALONEY. 


Science  and   T^htlosophy 


IV  the  realm  of  Science,  the  modern  world  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  development  of  observation 
and  experiment,  and  along  with  it  a  fanatical  rejection  of  philosophical  methods  and  principles. 
The  practical  result  has  been  a  restriction  of  the  terms  "Science"  and  "scientific"  to  the  study  of  ma- 
terial, concrete  things  and  their  properties.  To  say  that  a  thedlogan  has  presented  a  "scientific" 
demonstration  of  certain  theological  propositions  would  seem  to  be  an  inapt  use  of  the  word.  Many 
of  us  look  upon  reasoning  about  intangibles  as  mere  word-spinning,  so  we  feel  that  theology  and 
metaphysics  are  not  scientific.  Our  ideas  of  accuracy  and  certainty  are  associated  with  the  study 
of  things  that  can  be  felt  or  seen.  To  this  disorganization  of  public  intelligence  the  advance  of 
modern  Science  has  contributed,  for  just  as  the  world  of  industry  has  organized  itself  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  material  things,'  so  also  has  the  scientific  world  organized  itself  for  the  mass  production 
of  useful  facts.  In  both  domains,  similar  methods  have  produced  similar  effects — an  enormous 
increase  in  material  results — but  no  great  increase  in  that  ordination  of  things  which  the  intellect 
perceives  as  Truth. 

The  rejection  of  the  traditional  methods  of  approach  to  Science,  and  the  adoption  of  new  meth- 
ods has  already  produced  some  very  valuable  results,  but  its  effect  on  speculative  thought,  though 
less  apparent  and  not  fully  realized,  is  indeed  not  so  desirable.  Students  of  the  sciences  today  pro- 
vide us  with  information  which  is  accurate  to  a  very  high  degree,  experimentally  verifiable,  and  of 
enormous  practical  value,  enabling  us  to  predict  and  to  master  the  course  of  events  in  Nature,  but 
which  does  not  provide  us  with  answers  to  the  questions  we  really  like  to  ask  about  the  universe.  Ars 
methods  of  investigation  have  become  more  meticulous  and  more  exact,  the  field  of  the  work  of  the 
individual  student  has  become  more  and  more  restricted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  universe  to  be 
investigated  expands.  The  disproportion  between  the  discoverable  facts  and  those  the  student  is 
ablfe  to  discover,  or  of  which  he  can  even  acquire  personal  knowledge,  grows  greater  and  greater.  In 
spite  of  his  technical  training,  the  average  scientific  worker  is  now  so  closely  hemmed  in  by  his 
specia!l  subject  that  he  is  hardly  more  than  a  mere  layman  in  relation  to  other  fields  of  scientific 
inquiry.  He  does  not  know  enough  about  the  work  of  his  colleagues  to  offer  anything  but  the  most 
general  comments ;  speculation  and  dispute,  once  so  prevalent,  are  to  him  fast  becoming  rare.  So 
long  as  an  interest  in  philosophical  question  was  maintained,  so  long  as  scientists  were  accustomed  to 
use  the  facts  of  Nature  as  an  illustration  of  philosophical  doctrines,  there  was  for  all  a  common 
meeting-ground.  As  Gilson  has  pointed  out,  "Sn  long  as  Science  kept  faith  with  its  own  nature, 
it  remained  the  healthy  exercise  of  reason,  reason  seeking  to  know  because  knowing  is  its  natural 
function." 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  Science — to  appreciate  its  eminent  dignity  and  high  spiritual  value 
we  have  but  to  turn  to  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas.  It  was  Aristotle  who  first  enabled  us  to  realize  the 
absolute  value  of  "chaste,  severe,  pure  Science,"  whose  only  function  and  purpose  is  the  discernment 
of  that  which  is — Vision.  For  though  in  Science  the  notion  of  Truth  is  considerably  impaired,  and 
the  tendency  to  side-track  into  the  practical  order  is  most  pronounced,  yet  in  it,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  naturally  sacred  dignity  which  arises  from  the  face  that  it  is,  in  spite  of  everything  else  to  the  con- 
trary, intrinsically  ordained  to  speculative  truth.  The  ancients  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that  mys- 
tical contemplation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  science,  though  obscure  in  its  mode. 

St.  Thomas  divides  the  whole  range  and  scope  of  human  knowledge  into  the  two  realms  of 
speculation  or  theory  and  practical  knowledge.  Speculative  knowledge  is  orientated  towar'ds  con- 
templation, practical  knowledge  towards  action.  Speculative  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  truth  for 
the  sake  of  truth;  practical  knowledge  is  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  doing  or  making.  The  pr'ac- 
tical  intellect  is  the  guide  in  art  and  conduct;  the  speculative  intellect  the  guide  in  Philosophy  and 
Science. 
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Science,  then,  belongs  to  the  speculative  intellect.  It  is  knowledge,  organized  knowledge,  in 
which  there  is  logical  coherence,  but  the  basis  of  this  organization  should  not  be  merely  the  observa- 
tion of  facts,  but  both  the  observation  of  facts  and  the  knowledge  of  first  principles.  Science  can- 
not do  without  the  methods  and  principles  of  Philosophy  if  it  is  to  remain  healthy  Science.  Al- 
though man's  fancy  for  the  useful  results  of  Science  has  temporarily  side-tracked  him  into  the 
pi'actical  order,  and  has  made  him  blind  to  speculative  values.  Science  is  vision,  and  the  practical 
results  are  only  the  by-products.  As  Dr.  W.  R.  Thompson  has  put  it  in  his  "Science  and  Common 
Sense,"  "The  fanatical  rejection  of  philosophical  methods  and  principles  would  in  the  end  make 
scientific  work  a  mere  cinematographic  record  of  events  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  philosophy  entails  the 
dehumanization  of  Science,  and  the  dehumanization  of  Science  means,  at  the  last,  the  dehumaniza- 
tion  of  man." 

V.  ZENKEL. 


ThC'    Qreat   Intervention 

When  God,  in  the  power  that  is  in  Him, 
Did  bring  from  the  dry  desert  rocks. 
By  the  arm  of  the  patriarch  Moses, 
The  water  that  saved  Israel's  flocks; 

When  He  halted  the  roll  of  the  Jordan 
Till  its  waves  werfe  against  the  sky 
So  the  people  he  called  His  Beloved 
Might  cross  on  a  path  that  was  dry; 

When  He  answered  great  Joshua's  pleading 
Lest  the  sun  reach  to  Gabaon, 
And  arrested  the  moon  in  her  journey. 
Lest  her  r'ays  light  vale  Aialon, 

When  the  fleece  that  was  Gedeon's  omen, 
He  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  night 
Then  bedewed  the  earth  all  around  it 
To  confirm  in  the  doubter  his  right. 

All  Israel  knew  Him  for  Master, 

As  Nature  obeyed  His  command 

And  they  sang  of  the  Lord  and  His  glory. 

And  the  power  that  was  in  His  hand. 

But  Israel's  virgins  were  foolish, 
And  her  sons  were  no  more  wise, 
for  the  greatest  work  of  Jehovah 
Was  as  nought  before  their  eyes. 

lor  a  Virgin  He  took,  who  was  sinless, 
Moon  fair,  and  bright  as  the  sun, 
A  daughter  of  theirs,  for  His  Mother, 
And  Israel  murdered  her  Son. 


R.  EGAN. 


The  Student's  Friend 


/^^  NE  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  students  of  St.  Michael's  is  devotion  to  the  Precious  Blood  of 
^-^  Jesus.  For  many  yeafs  the  Monastery  chapel  on  St.  Joseph  St.  has  become  for  the  students 
a  pilgrimage  centre  of  devotion  to  the  Precious  Blood.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  be  situated 
so  near  to  this  monastery.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  many  friends  to  know  something 
of  this  cloistered,  contemplative  order,  erected  to  honour  in  a  special  way  the  Precious  Blood  of 
Jesus. 

The  Institute  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood  was  founded  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 86 1,  in  Hyacinthe,  Quebec,  by  Right  Reverend  Joseph  La  Rocque,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  Hyacinthe,  aided  by  Monsignor  Raymond.  Its  Foundress  was  Miss  Aurelie  Caouette,  in  religion 
Mother  Catherine  Aurelia  of  the  Precious  Blood.  Not  long  after,  the  church  set  her  seal  upon  the 
new  institute  and  in  October,    1896   His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  gave  it  his  final  appi'oval. 

On  September  8,  1869,  a  monastery  was  founded  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  this  being  the  first  branch 
from  the  parent  vine.  Reverend  Mother  St.  Joseph  was  named  Superior  of  the  devoted  little  band 
of  eight  sisters. 

The  characteristic  spirit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  is  evident  in  their  fervent  and 
habitual  devotion  to  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  honor  they  pay  to  our  Immaculate  Mother — 
in  the  constant  practise  of  offering  to  God  their  exercises  of  piety  and  holy  works,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  own  santification,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  graces  of  which  the  Holy  Church 
has  need. 

Their  spiritual  exercises  are  made  in  Common— these  consisting  of:  Meditation,  Holy  Mass,  the 
Divine  Office  (for  Choir  Sisters)  General  and  Particular,  Examens,  visits  to  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, Spiritual  Reading,  the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  and  at  evening  prayer  the  seven  offerings  of  the 
Precious  Blood  are  offered  for  the  intentions  of  the  day. 

The  students  of  St.  Michael's  in  their  daily  lives  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  activities  of  the 
Precious  Blood  sisters  by  the  chapel  bell  which  rings  out  its  message  of  prayer  and  devotion  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day.  Constant  reminders  of  the  contemplative  life  of  the  good  nuns,  these  bells  peal 
forth  a  message  of  peace  and  consolation  to  the  madding  world.  In  these  stormy  days  it  is  good  to 
hear  the  bells  which  remind  us  that  these  holy  sisters  have  not  hated  the  world  and  left  it;  but  have 
loved  it  so  deeply  they  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  pray  for  its  welfare. 

Many  of  the  boys  of  St.  Michael's  daily  wend  their  way  across  to  the  monastery.  During  exam 
time  this  practice  is  very  noticeable  but  the  keen  observer  knows  that  this  devotion  has  been 
constant  throughout  the  whole  school  year.  The  students  have  boundless  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  prayers  of  the  good  sisters  through  which  they  have  received  countless  spiritual  and  temporal 
graces.  We  are  indeed  grateful  for'  their  prayers  and  especially  this  year  for  protecting  us  during 
the  dread  poliomyelitis  epidemic.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  officers  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  Sodality  of  St.  Michael's  on  behalf  of  the  whole  student  body  are  making  some  efforts  to 
repay  them  in  part  for  their  prayers  and  good  works. 

Since  devotion  to  the  Pi'ecious  Blood  exists  from  the  beginning  of  ages,  since  it  is  this  Blood 
which  merits  all  good  things  for  us,  we  must  acknowledge  the  aJll  importance  of  this  devotion. 
Mother  Catherine  Aurelia,  the  Holy  Foundress  of  the  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood  of  Jesus 
will  no  doubt  be  one  day  beatified  by  Holy  Mother  the  Church.  Let  us  hasten  this  great  event  by 
our  prayers  for  this  intention.  How  close  to  her  patronage,  would  the  future  students  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's be? 

W.  NIGRO. 


St,    Thomas  and  dramatic  ylrt 

A  T  first  sight  any  connection  between  the  Angelic  Doctor  and  Broadway  may  seem  far-fetched, 
*■  particularly  as  he  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything  on  the  drama  itself  or  even  a  treatise 
on  Art  in  general.  However,  here  and  there  in  his  works  there  are  occasional  references  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  from  them  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  complete  theory,  as  M.  Maritain  has  done  in  his  'Art 
and  Scholasticism.  Moreover  the  principles  outlined,  being  of  course  philosophical,  are  of  such  a 
universal  nature  that  they  may  be  seen  to  underly  all  the  individual  forms  of  human  endeavour. 

We  may  begin  by  making  some  observations  on  art  as  a  whole  and  then  we  can  transfer  these,  by 
analogy,  to  the  drama.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  the  term  'art'  means  and  to 
what  it  should  be  applied.  We  tend  to  think  of  it  as  something  really  existing  by  itself  and  having 
no  connection  with  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  However  if  the  various  things  called  art  are  looked 
into — logic,  music,  painting — it  shall  be  seen  they  are  extremely  diverse,  and  in  fact  have  only  one 
common  property — they  are  all  works  of  men.  Now  man  is,  or  should  be,  insofar  as  he  is  rational, 
directed  in  his  work  by  his  mind,  so  it  will  be  well  to  seek  the  basis  of  art  there. 

The  mind  can  know  things  as  an  end  in  themselves  (Speculative),  or  as  a  means  towards  an  end 
(Practical; .  The  latter  type  of  knowledge  helps  man  to  achieve  his  spiritual  good  (in  doing)  and  his 
material  good  (in  Making).  All  men  have  the  same  mental  and  physical  nature  yet  there  is  a  vast 
variation  in  the  type  and  kinds  of  things  they  make.  We  are  all  capable  of  walking  around  a  stage 
and  talking,  or  of  dabbing  colours  on  canvas,  yet  each  one  of  us  cannot  act  or'  paint  we'll.  Men  have 
potentialities  which  they  develop  in  different  ways  and  to  various  degrees,  so  with  this  in  mind  we  can 
.see  the  force  of  the  Scholastic  definition  that  art  is  a  virtue  of  the  practical  intellect — a  habit  which  per- 
fects our  faculty  of  Making.     We  all  have  the  latter;  the  former  must  be  painfully  acquired. 

The  word  'habit'  here  should  he  understood  not  as  a  mechanical,  muscular  aptitude  by  which  the 
body  can  perform  an  action  without  much  thought  but  on  the  contrary  as  a  quality  that  sharpens  a 
particular  faculty  (in  this  case  the  mind)  and  increases  its  range  of  operations.  Thus,  one  who  has 
the  virtue  of  medicine  can  comprehend  a  surgical  tieatise  whereas  one  without  it  cannot  because  his 
mind  has  not  been  developed  along  that  line.  Even  though  the  lack  of  a  special  physical  technique 
permits  almost  anyone  to  act  to  a  certain  extent,  still  the  necessity  of  an  intellectual  habit  restricts  to 
a  very  few  the  number  of  really  great  actors. 

The  use  of  the  term  'virtue'  may  also  be  misleading,  as  its  application  is  now  confined  to  quali- 
ties which  perfect  the  Will  alone,  but  it  can  be  applied  to  any  faculty;  in  fact  the  Schoolmen  were 
constantly  contrasting  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtue  of  Prudence  with  that  of  Art,  which  is  strictly 
intellectual.  A  certain  type  of  prudence  may  be  necessary  in  the  choice  of  tools,  materials,  etc.,  yet 
actually  the  artist  is  not  bound  to  consider'  whether  his  work  perfects  man  but  merely  if  it  perfects 
the  thing  to  be  made.  A  dramatist,  as  such,  in  order  to  portray  real  life  could  make  a  play  as  sordid 
as  he  wished.  However  the  artist  is  first  and  foremostly  a  man,  and  every  man  has  the  obligation  of 
seeking  his  last  end  (God)  and  he  must  do  nothing  to  prevent  himself,  or  other  man,  from  reaching 
that  goal.  Prudence  has  no  jurisdiction  in  art,  but  both  are  subordinate  to  wisdom  (philosophy), 
which  alone  can  and  does  see  all  things  in  their  correct  relationships.  There  is  nothing  essentially 
wrong  in  presenting  an  evil  thing  on  the  stage  (a?;  Victorians  thought),  yet  a  playwright  must  not 
lead  others  astray  by  glorifying  evil  (as  Moderns  do) ,  but  must  present  it  in  true  perspective. 

The  virtue  of  art  aims  to  perfect  the  work  made.  Of  these  works  some  are  means  to  an  end — 
tools,  clothes, — while  others  are  ends  in  themselves — statues,  plays.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  latter 
(Fine  Art)  is  to  give  man  enjoyment,  that  is,  to  be  beautiful,  for  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  beauti- 
ful is  that  which  pleases  on  being  seen.  'Seen'  means  not  only  by  the  eye  and  ear  but  chiefly  by  the 
mind,  because  the  last  is  man's  highest  faculty,  wb.ich  all  the  others  serve,  and  which  alone  can  find 
for  him  true  happiness.  But  that  which  appeals  to  the  mind  is  knowledge  of  things,  their  'forms' 
(that  which  things  are),  so  the  chief  requisite  for  beauty  is  that  a  form  'shine  through'  the  matter  of 
an  object.     Not  that  Beauty  is  simply  Truth,  because  in  the  former  the  form  must  be  realised  in  mat- 
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ter,  in  order  that  the  senses  may  perceive  it  and  spare  the  mind  of  the  labour  of  abstraction.  The 
intellect  knows  intuitively  the  'intelligible  splendour'  of  the  object,  hence  its  joy.  This  form  'shining 
through'  need  not  be  understood  by  us,  but  it  must  be  intelligible  in  itself — of  deep,  if  secret,  signi- 
ficance. 'If  beauty  delights  the  mind,  it  is  becau  ie  beauty  is  essentially  a  certain  excellence  or  per- 
fection in  the  proportion  of  things  to  the  mind.  Hence  the  three  conditions  assigned  to  it  by  St. 
Thomas:  integrity,  because  the  mind  likes  being;  proportion,  because  the  mind  likes  order  and  likes 
unity;  lastly  and  above  all  brightness  or  clarity,  because  the  mind  likes  light  and  intelligibility.' 
(Maritain). 

Applying  these  notions  to  the  drama  we  can  see  that  that  which  corresponds  in  a  play  to  the 
form  is  the  plot.  'The  first  essential,  the  life  and  soul,  so  to  speak,  of  tragedy  is  the  plot  (Aristotle ) . 
As  he  says  life,  which  drama  reflects,  is  made  up  of  activity  and  we  have  qualities  only  to  shape  and 
direct  this  activity.  Thus  the  actors  should  aim  to  bring  out  clearly  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor before  individual  characters.  Of  course  if  a  play  is  merely  an  unconnected  sequence  of  events 
(cf,  'Street  Scene')  it  will  suffer  by  having  little  or  nothing  of  this  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  'in- 
tegrity' and  'proportion'  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  plot,  in  each  separate  case.  A  play  should  have 
one  theme  and  all  incidents  should  be  related  in  some  way  to  it,  otherwise  the  mind  will  be  confused. 
In  the  same  way  each  character  and  incident  should  be  in  proper  proportion  and  react  on  each 
ether  naturally.  However  these  two  attributes  must  be  understood  in  a  very  general  sense  and  merely 
be  such  as  is  needed  in  a  given  instance.  There  i>  no  necessity  for  the  so-called  'unities'  to  be  ful- 
filled ;  (Racine)  the  time  and  locale  may  jump  about  as  much  as  the  dramatist  desires  in  order  to 
bring  out  his  underlying  idea  (Shakespeare  and  Goethe).  On  the  other  hand  the  physical  action 
need  not  be  complete,  so  long  as  the  author's  concept  has  been  fully  presented  (Ibsen)  by  such  ac- 
tion as  there  is.  The  reason  that  these  various  and  apparently  conflicting  types  of  drama  can  all  be 
beautiful  is  because  the  latter  is  a  transcendental  attribute  which  belongs  implicitly  to  all  being. 
Since  being  and  therefore  beauty  are  infinite  the  ways  to  achieve  it  are  as  unlimited.  A  creative  ar- 
tist finds  a  new  technique  to  express  beauty,  but  if  his  rules  are  slavishly  followed  the  material  ele- 
ments are  liable  to  cramp  and  stifle  the  intellectual  forms  of  things  (as  in  all  decadent  periods). 

This  conception  of  the  beautiful  (form  shining  through  matter)  throws  some  light  on  the  vexed 
question  of  imitation  in  art.  Drama  consists  in  rc-pfesenting  the  actions  of  men,  actual  or  possible. 
The  theatre  should  not  aim  at  photographic  reproduction  but  at  the  carrying  out  effectively  of  a 
certain  idea.  The  developments  of  the  plot  are  more  important  than  scenic  exactness  and  character- 
]Dortrayal  more  than  costume  and  make-up.  However  beauty  is  perceived  'in  the  sensible  and 
through  the  sensible'  (Maritain)  and  so  sufficienl  attention  must  be  paid  to  externals  so  that  the 
eye  and  ear  will  be  aided  in  their  task  of  carrying  information  to  the  mind.  For  instance,  exact,  re- 
plicas of  Roman  interiors  are  unnecessary  in  a  performance  of  'Julius  Caesar',  but  if  the  play  is  pre- 
sented in  twentieth-century  dress  and  settings  the  senses  (and  therefore  the  mind)  are  confused 
and  distracted.  Beauty  must  be  seen  by  all  the  cognitive  faculties,  both  sensitive  and  intellectual. 
On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  no  imitation,  if  the  actor  is  merely  presenting  himself  (as  many  film  stars 
do)  he  may  be  exercising  an  art  of  some  kind  (oratory,  'self-expression')  but  not  dramatic  art,  which 
is  essentially  the  presentation  of  someone  else. 

Maritain  in  Art  and  Scholasticism  points  out  forcibly  the  value  of  art  (in  general) .  St.  Thomas 
says  'No  man  can  live  without  pleasure.  Therefore  a  man  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  spirit 
goes  over  to  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh.'  'Art  teaches  men  the  pleasures  of  the  spirit,  and  because  it  is 
itself  sensitive  and  adapted  to  their  nature,  it  is  better  able  to  lead  them  to  what  is  nobler  than  itself 
(M).  Philosophy  tells  us  our  last  end  is  the  contemplation  of  Truth  (God),  the  highest  joy,  and 
the  arts  can  'whet  our  appetite'  for  that  spiritual  pleasure.  The  artist  has  a  high  vocation  not  to-day 
realised,  but  on  the  other  hand  he^  should  not  try  to  find  complete  satisfaction  in  art  alone. 

These  brief  observations  do  not  propose  to  show  dramatists  how  to  construct  plays  by  any  set 
rules,  but  rather  the  ideals  to  which  he  should  aspire  and  his  place  in  life.  Thus  is  again  demon- 
strated the  vast  scope  of  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thc.mas  and  its  ability  to  reach  into  and  integrate 
every  field  of  human  effort.  P.  SWAN. 


Thc^  ^rt  of  Qregorian  JTMusic 

4^i\\7  iiY  does  the  Catholic  Church  insist  upon  maintaining  that  out-moded  type  of  music,  called 
^  "  Plain  Chant,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  more  pleasing  to  our  more  developed  ear'* 
And  just  what  is  this  Plain  Chant  anyway?"  These  are  questions  frequently  asked  by, 
and  very  widely  present  in  the  minds  of.  Catholics  as  well  as  the  non-Catholic  brethren.  Perhaps 
the  second  question  should  be  placed  before  the  first.  For  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  an  institution 
and  call  it  out-moded,  before  having  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  thing  is,  and  what  its  con- 
nections are  with  the  past  and  the  present. 

Plain  Chant,  then,  or  Gregorian  Music,  as  it  is  also  called,  we  may  define  as  the  style  of  un- 
isonous ecclesiastical  art-music  used  in  the  early  middle  ages,  before  the  development  of  harmony. 
When  harmony  arose,  and  with  it  measured  music,  the  term  "Plain  Chant"  was  adopted  to  dis- 
tinguish the  older  music  from  the  new,  by  the  fact  that  it  had  no  definite  time  value.  In  regard  to 
present  day  use  of  this  ancient  type  of  music,  we  need  only  say  that  a  body  of  melodies  that  have 
outlived  a  thousand  years,  and  are  now,  ever  mor^  than  in  the  past,  attracting  the  interest  of  scholars, 
needs  no  apology.  But  its  tonality,  its  rhythm,  and  the  artistic  reserve  of  its  utterance,  all  cause 
some  difficulty,  and  demand  a  willing  ear.  In  order  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  character  of 
this  type  of  music,  we  must  take  a  brief  bird's-eye  view  of  its  history- — its  origin  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  with  their  "tetrachordon,"  an  instrument  similar  to  the  lyre,  were  the  first 
to  attempt  to  write  down  the  sounds  produced  by  the  human  voice,  in  a  series  of  four'  consecutive 
notes.  To  these  later  the  next  four  notes  were  added,  resulting  in  the  "Aolian"  scale,  which  was  the 
basis  and  origin  of  Gregorian  music.  Little  is  known  of  the  place  of  music  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  except  that  the  Christians  sang  both  in  private  and  public  worship,  taking  the 
psalms  and  canticles  for  texts,  and  writing  new  ones,  which  they  called  hymns.  By  thus  adapting 
melodic  expression  to  the  scriptural  language  of  the  liturgy,  the  Christian  tradition  carried  the  re- 
fining and  elevating  power  of  music  into  the  realm  of  the  supernatural.  The  name  of  the  great 
St.  Ambrose  is  connected  with  its  development  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  next  and  the  greatest  man  to  be  connected  with  Plain  Chant,  the  man  whose  name  has 
been  joined  to  that  form  of  music  for  all  time,  is  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is  not  the  origin  of  the 
music  that  is  called  Gregorian,  but  the  collection  of  melodies  and  liturgy  which  were  compiled  and 
composed  by  the  Schola  Cantorum,  which  was  so  devotedly  sponsored  by  St.  Gregory.  The  col- 
lection was  made  primarily  for  local  use  in  Rome,  but  gradually  was  adopted  throughout  the  whole 
Western  Church.  It  is  in  tribute  to  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  universalize  these  appropriate 
and  devotional  melodies,  that  the  Plain  Chant,  based  on  Greek  principles,  and  developed  by  the 
early  Christians,  is  called  Gregorian  music.  The  term  "Gregorian  Chant"  will  always  point  to 
Gregroy  the  Great,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Roman  chant. 

Although  in  the  early  middle  ages  it  was  practically  the  only  music,  the  Plain  Chant  was  re- 
garded by  the  Church  as,  somehow  peculiarly  her  own,  inasmuch  as  it  had  grown  up  gradually  in 
the  service  of  Christian  worship.  When,  in  the  ninth  century  polyphony  made  its  first  modest  ap- 
pearance, the  original  music  was  the  basis  upon  which  its  rival  was  built.  By  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  the  new  music  of  harmony  and  measured  rhythm  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  Plain 
Chant  was  losing  its  prestige  among  men.  This  was  due  to  the  decay,  suffered  by  every  art,  in  which 
changes  were  made  which  tended  toward  the  folk-lore  and  harmonics.  But  the  Chant  was  always 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  her  own  music,  peculiarly  suited  to  the  nature  of  her  liturgy,  and  in 
later  years  it  experienced  a  revival  which  is  still  advancing  in  our  own  day. 

As  we  have  said,  up  to  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  plain  chant  was  generally  accepted,  pretty  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  Roman  church.  But  after  the  vigorous  impetus  given  it  by  this  great 
man,  it  spread  with  enthusiasm  over  the  face  of  Europe,  and  was  passionately  embraced.  Two  no- 
table pioneers  of  Gregory,  Peter  and  Romanus,  departed  from  Rome,  each  equipped  with  a  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Collection,  and  founded  Scholas  at  Saint  Gall  and  Metz,  which  became  centers 
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for  the  expansion  of  music.     They  were  patronized  by  kings  and  noblemen,  and  their  authority  ex- 
tended over  the  major  part  of  Western  Europe. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  phenomenal  and  widespread  acceptance  of  a  form  of  music  would  be 
based  upon  some  intrinsic  merit  which  commends  it  to  that  particular  application.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  Plain  Chant.  No  other  kind  of  music  can  rival  it  in  ecclesiastical  fitness,  fof  it  is  remark- 
ably adapted  for  liturgical  singing.  It  grew  up  with  the  liturgy  itself  and  influenced  its  development. 
Its  very  expression  is  that  of  liturgical  prayer.  Tonally  it  is  simple,  pandering  neither  to  the  emo- 
tions nor  to  the  imagination,  but  it  is  capable  of  expressing  tremendous  truths,  and  the  strongest  feel- 
ings, without  departing  from  sobriety,  dignity,  and  purity.  Rhythmically,  it  conforms  to  the  sylla- 
bic accent  of  the  Latin  words  to  which  it  is  applied  and  follows  the  flow  of  the  Latin  phrase.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  text  is  the  original  and  the  important  part  of  the  liturgy,  the  music 
being  merely  super-imposed  as  a  ceremonious  decoration,  to  emphasize  the  words  and  bring  out  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  because  of  its  structural  purity  and  dignity,  the  result  of  this 
tonal  simplicity  and  rhythmical  symmetry,  that  Gregorian  Chant  has  been  chosen  officially  by  the 
Church  as  the  highest  form  of  liturgical  music. 

The  vast  difference  obtaining  between  Plain  Chant  and  the  secular  music  of  the  present  day 
is  immediately  obvious,  but  the  basis  and  background  of  this  divergence  it  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve. Early  in  the  history  of  music  folk-song,  or'  popular  music  began  to  develop  from  the  Plain 
Chant,  but  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries  came  the  marvelous  growth  and  perfection 
of  harmonized  and  measured  music;  both  these  forms  combine  to  produce  the  modern  art.  The  new 
form,  for  a  time,  invaded  the  old  and  altered  it,  so  that  the  period  of  the  rise  of  harmony  is  remem- 
bered also  as  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  the  old  tonality  and  unitary  rhythm.  A  parallel  has 
been  used  to  express  the  relation  between  Plain  Chant  and  modern,  or  measured,  music:  Plain  Chant 
is  analogous  to  prose,  while  measured  music,  with  its  definite  subdivisions  of  time,  may  be  compared 
to  poetry.  The  freedom  of  rhythm  which  belongs  to  Plain  Chant  had  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  dif- 
ficulties of  harmonized  music  forced  it  to  become  also  measured  music.  The  later  music  is  suitably 
adapted  to  material  texts,  whereas  the  Gregorian  is  more  readily  suited  to  prose,  which  is  the  form 
of  most  of  the  early  liturgy.  In  tonality,  or  melody,  they  may  be  also  contrasted,  insofar  as  the 
Plain  Chant  is  constructed  upon  the  original  Grecian  tetrachords  and  scale,  and  the  modern  music 
upon  this  scale  after  it  had  been  altered  in  seveial  of  its  intervals.  The  very  remoteness  of  Plain 
Chant  from  modern  music  is  an  advantage,  for  the  Chant  today  is  found  only  in  the  Church,  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  the  other,  though  not  universally  excluded  from  ecclesiastical  use,  is  definite- 
ly acknowledged  to  be  the  music  of  the  world.  But  the  fact  that  the  Chant  appeals  to  a  less  wide 
public  than  harmonized  music  is  no  justification  for  treating  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  Plain  Chant 
as  being  anything  less  than  unsurpassed.  To  call  it  crude  or  barbarous  reveals  a  lack  of  artistic 
perception.  In  fact  it  might  be  queried  if  the  two  musics  are  not  just  possibly  the  expression  of  two 
opposed  philosophies,  the  philosophies  of  two  very  different  ages,  namely  the  Christian  and  the 
materialistic. 

Ancient  as  the  Plain  Chant  is,  it  is  far  from  dead ;  it  is  not  a  mere  relic  of  the  past.  On  the  con- 
trary it  lives  on  vigorously,  seldom  changing,  but  ever  growing  and  taking  its  designated  part  in  the 
rite  of  divine  service.  It  evolved  very  rapidly  and  reached  its  climax  at  an  early  point  in  its  his- 
tory so  that  its  masterpiece  of  melody  had  already  become  old  when  the  new  art  of  music  was  mak- 
ing the  first  crude  experiments  in  harmony.  True,  the  late  middle  ages  witnessed  an  appalling 
degradation  of  the  Chant  at  the  hands  of  its  rival,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  revival  of  interest  has  set  in.  A  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things  finally 
culmmated  in  the  patient  restoration,  chiefly  by  the  French  Benedictines,  of  the  true  Gregorian  tra- 
dition and  its  proper  method  of  execution.  As  recently  as  1903,  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pius  X,  de- 
creed that  Plain  Chant,  the  priceless  contribution  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  treasured  heirloom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  should  be  the  sole  and  official  liturgical  music  throughout  the  world. 

C.  HOLMES. 


Fascism  and  Qommunism 


/^XE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-ONE  years  ago  a  quite  voluminous  and  pedantic  work  was  offered  to  the 
^-^  German  people  and  the  world;  a  work  that  has  been  a  source  of  untold  mystification  and  con- 
fusion; courageously  and  with  good  sense  called  by  an  eminent  writer  of  the  last  century  a  monu- 
ment to  German  stupidity.  Yet  from  this  work  a^  from  a  fountain-head  spring  the  two  novel  world- 
embracing  systems  of  thought  which  the  Western  World  is  watching — for  the  most  part  passively — 
remold  our  civilization  and  grapple  at  each  other's  throat  in  the  bitterest  of  struggles.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  Communism  and  Fascism;  two  of  the  greatest  vital  forces  working  in  our  world  to- 
day. The  evidence  of  their  action  is  all  around  us.  Witness  the  Russian  debacle,  the  Italian  war  of 
conquest,  the  Spanish  War,  the  recent  bloodless  annexation  of  Austria.  These  are  the  subjects  that 
fill  the  headlines;  that  are  on  the  lips  of  everyone.  Why  such  an  enormous  display  of  action? 
Whence  does  it  spring?  It  is  hardly  an  inaccurate  simplication  to  say  that  it  springs  from  the 
ideas  formed  in  the  mind  of  one  man:  George  Hegel,  whose  monumental  work,  The  Phenomenolo- 
cgy  of  Mind,  contains  the  essence  of  his  system.  "Only  one  man  ever  understood  me,"  said  the  mel- 
ancholy Hegel,  as  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  "and  he  did  not  understand  me  either."  For  all  this,  he 
liad  sown  seeds  which  disciples  of  various  temper  would  cultivate  to  their  own  liking;  and  from 
them  were  to  blossom  the  poisonous  weeds  of  Communism  and  Fascism. 

To  see  how  these  developed  we  must  take  a  look  at  ITegel's  ideas,  or  rather,  at  his  Idea,  for  that 
is  all  there  is  to  look  at  in  Hegel.  For  him  there  i>  nothing  but  the  absolute  and  eternal  Idea  which, 
rnimicing  the  Christian  notion  of  creation  and  the  return  of  creatures  to  God,  manifests  itself  in  Na- 
ture, expressing  itself  there  in  a  dialectical  movement  until  it  finally  works  its  way  back  again  to 
*\\c  Idea.  What  is  this  dialectical  movement  that  Hegel  spoke  of?  You  can  get  an  idea  of  it  by 
considering  an  argument  between  two  persons.  Each  has  his  own  opinion  at  first,  one  contradic- 
tory to  the  other,  but  during  the  course  of  the  argument  it  is  generally  found  that  both  opinions  are 
modified  so  that  in  the  end  there  is  an  agreement  on  an  opinion  which  is  neither  of  the  two  original, 
1  >ut  which  incorporates  into  itself  what  was  good  in  both.  Now  for  Hegel  all  history  is  precisely  such 
a  dialectical  movement.  One  stage  in  history  contradicts  the  other,  overcomes  it,  and  is  again  in 
turn  overcome,  until  the  Absolute  is  attained,  and  the  movement  ceases.  The  march  of  history  is 
tlius  ruthless  and  murderous;  war  is  its  law.  War  is  "the  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  idea," 
which  is  embodied  in  the  various  nations.  From  such  a  crisis  emerges  the  chosen  people  who  will 
carry  the  Idea  a  stage  further  on  the  stage  of  world  history.  Thus  for  Hegel  the  state  is  "the  Ab- 
solute power  on  earth,"  "the  ultimate  end  which  h:'>  the  right  against  the  individual,  whose  highest 
duty  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  state,"  The  state  is  supreme  while  it  is  in  the  ascendancy ;  all  in- 
dividuals exist  merely  to  keep  it  in  the  ascendancy:  nothing  is  unlawful  that  will  keep  it  there. 

There  were  two  lines  of  development  of  this  doctrine ;  one  passing  through  Feuerbach  and  cul- 
minating in  Marx  and  Engels,  the  other  to  Fichte  in  Germany  and  Croce  and  Gentile  in  Italy. 
For  Marx  and  Engels,  who  developed  the  dialectical  materialism,  the  philosophy  of  Communism, 
history  is  indeed  a  dialectical  movement  as  Hegel  had  said,  but  it  is  not  one  of  spirit  but  of  matter. 
The  movement,  moreover,  is  due  to  a  struggle  of  one  class  of  society  against  another.  Thus  we  arc 
now  witnessing  the  clash  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat.  This  well  lead  to  the  su- 
piemacy  of  the  proletariat  class  and  the  formation  of  a  classless  society,  the  ideal  Communist  state. 
History  is  thus  borne  on  by  struggle,  by  the  class-struggle. 

Fascism,  too,  views  history  as  a  progressive  development  due  to  struggle,  but  it  is  not  a  ma- 
terialist doctrine  as  is  Marxism,  nor  does  it  see  in  the  classes  the  instruments  by  which  the  dialectical 
movement  of  history  is  accomplished.  Clinging  more  closely  to  Hegel,  it  sees  the  state  as  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  and  all  history  as  a  struggle  between  states.  This  is  why  we  see  in  the 
Fascist  countries  the  adoration  of  the  state,  whereas  in  the  Communist  Russia  it  is  the  class  that  ab- 
sorbs all  the  attention. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  all  too  active  struggle  b  iween  Fascism  and  Communi;m  is  fundamentally 
a  struggle  between  philosophies,  each  with  a  view  of  the  universe,  one  materialist,  the  other  ideal- 
ist, the  one  class-conscious,  the  other  state-conscious. 

The  other  day  I  was  walking  across  Queen's  Park  and  stopped  to  listen  to  the  strident,  mov- 
ing words  of  a  Communist  speaker,  talking  fronj  the  well-known  band  stand.  As  I  listened,  how 
forcefully  the  lesson  of  the  power  of  ideas  was  brought  home!  Working  incessantly,  from  person  to 
person,  from  country  to  country,  from  age  to  age,  giowing  ever  more  powerful,  like  leaven  in  bread, 
until  the  whole  is  leaven!  We,  too,  have  ideas;  true  ideas.  Are  they  vital  enough  in  us  to  work 
from  us  into  the  world  for  the  reformation  of  it?  M.  Maritain,  in  his  Religion  and  Culture,  gives 
us  the  awful  answer :  "Our  principles,  alas !  arc  asleep,  and  error  is  over  on  the  watch,  active 
and  enterprising."  A.  MAURER. 


A' 


J2iving  Thomism 

LMOST  every  day  one  reads  of  new  discoveries  in  Science,  new  theories ;  the  old  are  discarded  and 

give  way  to  the  new.  Science  is  progressive.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  especially  ever 
seeking  for  "new"  truths.  This  trend  is  most  noticeable  in  Science;  but  Philosophy  is  a  science,  the 
highest  within  the  ken  of  unaided  reason.  Should  it  not,  then,  also  progress  by  discarding  the  old 
and  taking  on  the  new?  Is  there  any  reason  for  our  returning  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  a  Philoso- 
];hy?  Human  problems  have  changed  vastly  since  the  age  of  St.  Thomas.  Why  study  Thomism 
to  answer  today's  problems  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question  directly  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  difference  between 
the  methods  of  Science  and  those  of  Philosophy.  We  tend  to  confuse  the  two.  Science  uses  in- 
ductive reasoning  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  No  mcitter  how  far  it  may  go  it  must  always  arrive  at 
general  principles  through  particular  observations.  That  is  why  it  can,  and  is,  ever  changing  its 
theories.  It  is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  field  of  'particulars'  to  be  observed.  Philosophy,  on  the 
other'  hand,  deductive.  It  starts  with  general  principles  and  deduces  particular  applications  there- 
from. Hence  it  is  clear  that  Philosophy,  which  n  based  on  first  principles  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  on  truth  demanding  the  complete  assent  of  the  intellect,  is  permanent.  It  must  prevail. 
It  must  live. 

Such  is  Thomism.  Its  principles,  firmly  rooted  in  common  sense,  demand  the  assent  of  the  in- 
tellect, that  humility  so  necessary  for  a  true  philosopher.  Philosophy  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  not  a 
tool,  as  Science  is.  It  is  to  be  served  with  the  service  of  obedience.  Philosophy's  truth  commands; 
Science's  truth  is  commandeered.  This  is  commonly  forgotten  today  when  men  attempt  to  join 
Philosophy  with  Science ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  confusion  that  the  modern  intellectual  has  ceased 
to  love  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  So  it  is  that  Jacques  Maritain,  the  greatest  exponent  of  living 
Thomism,  insists  upon  the  defence  of  the  stability  and  permanence  of  traditional  thought,  as  found 
in  St.  Thomas,  against  the  modern  fallacy,  called  progress,  that  would  impose  inductive  experiment 
upon  all  phases  of  life. 

Science  may  progress  by  substitution;  Philosophy  cannot.  There  must  be  no  confusion  of  the 
inductive  sciences  with  Philosophy.  What  is  proper  in  one  realm  is  improper  in  the  other.  The 
scientist  may  discover  that  he  was  wrong  when  he  claimed  that  the  sun  moved  around  the  earth — 
that  is  the  way  of  inductive  reasoning;  but  the  philosopher  cannot  decide  that  where  there  is  motion 
there  need  not  be  a  first  mover.  This  does  not  mean  that  Philosophy  is  static.  In  order  to  live,  it 
must  be  studied  in  connection  with  problems  of  our  day.  Although  the  principles  that  a  philoso- 
pher studies  cannot  change,  their  application  must  be  as  different  from  the  medieval  application  as 
modern  problems  are  different  from  medieval  problems. 

Thomism  is  always  young,  always  fresh.  And  so,  though  it  is  impossible  for  Thomism  to  pro- 
gress by  substitution  as  Science  does,  yet  there  is  a  kind  of  progress  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  life.  It  is  a  progress  of  deeper  insight,  of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  same  thing.  Progress  in  Phil- 
osophy must  come  from  within,  must  be  a  blossoming  forth.     The  peculiar  virtue  of  Thomism  is  that, 
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being  the  true  Philosophy,  it  can  assimilate  material  of  any  age  and  give  it  life  and  growth.  This 
holds  inviolable  the  substance  of  philosophical  thought,  while  it  allows  for  the  accidental  change 
which  must  ever  be  found  in  a  world  of  becoming.  A  change  of  mode  is  necessary  and  not  incom- 
patible. "Let  us  have  old  truths  in  new  dr'ess,  new  forms  of  presentation.  Alfred  Noyes  has  sakl, 
'There  is  a  newness  which  is  valuable — ^the  newness  of  the  new  morning,  but  that  depends  upon  the 
rising  of  the  old  sun.'  "  C.  THOMPSON. 


The^    Qhurch 

NINETEEN  hundred  years  ago,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  a  Jewish  carpenter  named  Jesus 
was  nailed  to  a  cross  and  died.  This  is  not  just  another  death  in  the  remote  past,  as  was  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  death  of  the  great  emperor  may  have  seemed  important  but  the  death 
of  the  lowly  carpenter  has  proved  to  be  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  history.  It  has  divided  in  two 
all  time  and  all  men.  All  time  is  reckoned  as  before  or  after;  B.  C.  or  A.  D.;  all  men  are  for  or 
against.  He  had  said,  "He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  me."  No  man  has  had  such  influence  in  the 
lives  of  men.  We  know  the  reason.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  ony  a  man :  He  was  God — the 
God-Man.  "Humanity  was  seeking  God  everywhere  ;  she  found  Him  one  day  in  herself."  He  had 
pierced  the  partition  and  broken  through  into  human  mass.  He  had  become  one  of  us.  /  have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and  may  have  it  more  abundantly.  He  had  come  to  bring  a  new 
life — a  share  in  God's  own  life  of  knowledge  and  love.  Man  could  never  have  deamed  of  sharing 
in  so  wonderful  a  way  God's  own  thoughts  and  love.  By  our  faith  then  we  share  in  the  Divine 
thoughts  which  Jesus  from  heaven;  by  our  charity  we  are  united  to  God  and  all  that  God  loves; 
by  hope  we  cling  to  His  promise  that  beyond  the  portals  of  death,  faith  shall  be  changed  to  vision 
and  charity  shall  experience  the  joys  of  perfect  union. 

Here  then  is  the  meaning  of  that  life  which  He  came  to  bring — a  life  that  more  than  answers 
to  the  deepest  and  most  wistful  longings  for  happiness  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  life  which 
means,  above  all  things,  union.  The  Heavenly  Father  would  have  all  His  creatures  come  back  to 
union  with  Him,  their  Maker.  His  Divine  Son  whom  He  had  sent  prays  thus  before  He  returned  to 
His  Father:  Father,  that  they  may  be  one:  as  Thou  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  one  in  Us.  The  Father  had  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  link  in  that  union.  He  was  to  gather  all  men 
up  into  union  with  Him  and  lead  them  to  the  Father:  Ayid  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  (on 
the  Cross)  voill  draw  all  things  to  myself.  "The  Father's  loving  contemplation  of  the  Son  which 
dates  from  all  eternity,  has  always  seen  in  Him  the  head  of  an  immense  body  and  thus  has  also  seen 
the  Church  which  is  this  body."  All  the  elect  arc  to  form  one  eternal  body  with  their  Head  who 
has  bought  them  with  a  great  price.  The  Passion  of  Christ  has  removed  the  one  obstacle  to  union 
with  Him  and  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  well  St.  Thomas  puts  it!  "Since  Christ  is 
himself  our  head,  he  has,  by  his  own  Passion — undertaken  from  love  and  obedience — delivered  us 
his  members  from  our  sins,  as  it  were  at  the  price  of  his  Passion.  (Just  as  a  man  might  by  some  act  of 
goodness  done  with  his  hands  buy  himself  off"  for  a  wrong  thing  he  had  done  with  his  feet.)  For  as 
man's  natural  body  is  a  unity,  made  up  of  different  limbs,  so  the  whole  Church,  which  is  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  is  reckoned  as  a  single  person  with  its  own  head,  and  this  head  is  Christ." 

For  us  then  the  Church  is  Christ  and  Christ  is  the  Church — forever  inseparable.  The  life  of 
the  Head  becomes  the  life  of  the  living  members.  The  human  soul  of  our  Head  was  full  of  grace 
and  truth  .  .  .  and  of  His  fulness  we  have  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  The  beauty  of  the  life 
of  His  Sacred  Humanity  has  transfigured  our  poor  lives  by  the  Divine  grace  which  flows  into  them 
from  it.  The  Father  looks  down  upon  us  too,  now  His  sons  by  adoption,  and  is  well  pleased.  Al- 
ready all  are  in  Christ  and  He  is  all  in  all.  Now  is  being  realized  in  Christ  and  His  Church  the  pur- 
pose of  His  coming:  /  have  come  that  they  may  have  life  and  may  have  it  more  abundantly. 

Great  and  holy  Catholic  Church,  Bride  of  Christ  clothed  in  heavenly  beauty,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle.  Body  of  Christ,  glorious  Mother  in  whom  I  am  born  to  life,  I  love  Thee. 

R.  MacDONALD. 


Jacques  SMantain 

The.    Qatholic   Philosopher 

■\  T  /"e  arc  privileged  at  St.  Michael's  to  come  un- 
^  '  der  the  direct  influence  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing Catholic  philosophers  of  the  day,  Jacques 
Maritain.  Some  of  us  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  him  lecture,  many  of  us  have  read  his  books, 
all  of  us  have  been  influenced  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  our  College  lectures  through  his  thought. 
Perhaps  some  facts  about  his  life  of  this  truly 
great  man  will  be  of  interest. 

M.  Maritain  was  born  in  Paris  in  1882.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Lycee  Henry 
IV,  and  at  the  age  of  24  completed  his  studies  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  here  that  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Henri  Bergson  and  became  his  brilliant  disciple.  It  was  from  him  that  he  learned 
the  fallacy  of  rationalism  and  the  necessity  of  an  Absolute,  but  he  found  it  not  in  the  Bergsonian 
"becoming"  but  in  the  Church  which  he  entered  at  this  time.  His  sponsor  in  baptism  was  the  great 
Catholic  writer,  Leon  Bloy,  foe  of  all  hypocrisy  and  mediocracy.  After  his  conversion  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  for  2  years  where  he  studied  biology  with  the  famous  German  scientist,  Hans  Driesch, 
and  made  the  latter's  theory  of  vitalism  known  to  the  French  philosophers  and  scientists  through  his 
studies  on  Darwinism  and  neo-Vital:sm. 

Later,  during  a  retreat  at  Versailles,  he  studied  St.  Thomas  under  Pere  Clerissac.  This  was  his 
"second  philosophical  spring,"  and  from  it  dates  his  brilliant  defense  of  the  intellect  against  the  anti- 
intellectualist  forces  of  the  modern  world.  He  has  seen  in  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  of  our  time  be- 
cause he  is  the  apostle  of  truth,  and  has  bent  all  hi*;  eflforts  to  make  St.  Thomas'  thought  known  to 
the  world. 

But  his  work  has  not  merely  been  that  of  explaining  the  thought  of  his  master.  With  his  keen 
intelligence  he  has  added  to  its  wealth  by  his  own  original  contributions,  especially  in  the  field  of 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  He  has  clarified,  too,  many  of  our  ethical  and  social  problems  through  the 
brilliant  application  of  his  philosophical  principles. 

Besides  being  an  eminent  philosopher,  theologian,  M.  Maritain  is  a  literary  critic  of  distinc- 
tion, a  connoisseur  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  But  the  most  important  aspect  of  his  many-sided 
personality  is  his  religious  life.  He  spends  some  hours  daily  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  his 
influence  in  leading  others  to  the  Church  has  been  remarkable. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  quote  Dr.  Phelan's  summary  words  on  M.  Maritain:  "Through  his  writ- 
ings the  world  at  large  has  learned  to  appreciate  tPie  keeness  of  his  intellect  and  the  power  of  his 
thought  as  well  as  the  depths  of  his  charity.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  he  is  a  signum  cui  contradice- 
tur ;  he  is  either  loved  or  hated,  admired  or  feared,  followed  or  attacked,  but  never  neglected  or 
overlooked.  Like  his  human  master.  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  lover  of 
men,  to  the  redemption  of  whose  intelligence,  wounded  by  sin  and  healed  by  Grace,  he  has  dedicated 
his  talents  and  his  life."  A.  MAURER. 


Order  and  Use 


IIW  That  is  the  use  of  yours  spun  shirts?  They  hang  there  by  the  miUion  unsaleable;  and  here, 
^^  by  the  million,  are  diligent  bare  backs  that  can  get  no  hold  of  them.  Shirts  are  useful  for 
covering  human   backs;   useless   otherwise,   an  unbearable  mockery  otherwise." 

Carlyle  wrote  those  words  nearly  a  century  ago.  With  regard  to  their  application  today,  they 
might  have  been  written  yesterday.  Man  has,  indeed,  become  amazingly  proficient  in  making  things 
and  abominably  stupid  in  using  them.  Our  great  mills  are  rolling  out  steel,  but  for  armaments 
rather  than  ploughshares.  Men  are  starving,  yet  much  of  this  world's  goods  are  going  into  those 
things  which  destroy  rather  than  those  which  produce.  A^edical  science  is  making  advances  against 
diseases  which  cripple  and  kill,  while  our  economic  system  is  slowly  torturing  and  starving  millions. 
Greed,  hatred  and  fear  are  rampant.  Such  conditions  could  only  exist  when  men  have  lost  touch 
with  reality.  They  exist  now  because  man  has  lest  touch  with  a  reality, — the  natural  law. — the  or- 
der God  has  inscribed  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

There  can  be  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  order;  not  the  order  produced  by  a  policeman's  club 
but  the  order  that  arises  when  man  recognizes  his  true  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  that  is, 
a  rational  animal  subject  to  God.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  have  order  in  our  use  of  things. 
To  imagine  that  men  can  ignore  the  real  order  God  has  imposed  on  creation  is  not  merely  inviting 
chaos,  it  is  seeking  chaos.  , 

God  made  man  a  rational  creature.  It  is  in  his  reason  that  man  transcends  the  purely  ma- 
terial creation.  But  man  is  not  only  his  intellect.  He  has  a  body  whose  needs  are  insistent  and  he 
has  the  duty  of  maintaining  that  body  in  right  order.  Since  these  corporeal  needs  of  man  can  only 
be  supplied  by  the  material  things  below  him,  h(  has  the  right  to  use  them  to  satisfy  his  wants. 
Since  he  has  reason  and  free-will  he  can  care  for,  cultivate  and  administer  these  things.  In  estab- 
lishing this  order  God  has  given  man  dominion  over'  things. 

But  this  dominion  of  man  over  material  things  is  a  secondary  or'  relative  one.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute. God  alone  is  the  creator  and  God  alone  has  absolute  dominion  over  this  world.  In  a  very 
real  and  absolute  sense,  this  world  belongs  to  God.  Only  secondarily  does  it  belong  to  man  and, 
cxen  then,  only  because  of  the  place  that  God  has  assigned  him  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings.  Hence 
man  is,  as  it  were,  God's  vicar  or  representative  on  earth.  The  things  of  earth  are  to  serve  man  as 
God's  representative  and  he  is  to  use  those  thing';  according  to  God's  will  and  as  befits  his  dignity 
as  God's  earthly  vicar. 

For  these  reasons  it  might  be  well  for  men  to  consider  that  the  things  of  this  earth  have  a  vo- 
cation to  serve  all  men,  and  not  merely  this  man  oi"  that  group  of  men.  It  follows  from  this  that 
our  use  of  things  should  be  in  such  a  way  that  material  creation  will  serve  all.  Hence  there  must 
be,  in  some  way,  common  use.  To  act  otherwise  is  unjust,  for  it  is  to  deny  to  others  that  which  is 
their  due,  that  is,  the  use  of  the  material  creation  which  God  has  created  for  the  sake  of  all.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  cannot  be  private  ownership  nor  that  we  are  not  obliged,  first  of  all,  to 
mantain  ourselves  and  those  dependent  on  us  in  a  suitable  manner.  Here  it  might  be  observed  that 
the  word  is  "suitable,"  not  extravagant.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  we  must  hold  our  possessions  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  share  them  easily  with  others  who  are  in  need.  Indeed,  St.  Thomas  teaches 
that,  in  extreme  and  immediate  necessity,  it  is  in  no  way  stealing  to  take  what  is  necessary  from  the 
superabundance  of  another.  Thus  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  use  our  superfluous  goods  in  coming 
to  the  aid  of  those  in  extreme  need.  Since  he  is  to  maintain  good  order,  this  duty  of  providing  fof 
common  use  falls  especially  on  the  good  legislator. 

Thus  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  aid  those  in  e^^treme  necessity.  But  more  than  this  is  required 
of  us  for  we  are  also  bound  in  charity  to  u.se  our  excess  in  aiding  the  poor.  To  say  that  the  poor 
demand  of  us  "in  the  name  of  God"  has  a  very  real  significance.  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
world  belongs  primarily  to  God.  But  He  has  cho'-'Cn  the  poor  to  gafner  from  our  superabundance. 
"For  I  was  hungry,  and  you  gave  me  to  eat:  I  wa^   thirsty,   and   you   gave   me   to  drink:    I    was   a 
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stranger,  and  you  took  me  in.  .  .  .  And  the  king  answering,  shall  say  to  them:  Amen  I  say  to  you, 
as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me."  (Matt.  XXV;  35-40). 
Thus  we  are  fulfilling  a  duty  towards  God  himself  when  we  practice  charity  towards  our  neighbor. 

Finally  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  whether  in  our  ownership  or  use  of  ma- 
terial things,  that  the  body  exists  for  the  soul.  Hence  corporeal  goods  only  serve  their  true  purpose 
when  thev  serve  the  true  life  of  the  soul.  But  material  things,  because  they  are  so  immediately  pres- 
ent to  us,  have  a  tendency  to  absorb  our  interest  and  energies.  We  become  too  dependent  on  the 
purely  material.  We  must  avoid  this.  To  do  so  we  need  not  despise  or  reject  material  things  en- 
tirely. They  are  good  but  only  when  they  are  gi\'en  their  due  place.  We  do  not  have  to  be  pau- 
pers to  be  poof  in  spirit. 

Since  peace  is  the  "tranquillity  of  order,"  we  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  peace  within  our- 
selves, within  the  state  and  between  nations  if  we  order  our  use  of  things.  But  we  can  put  a  true  and 
lasting  order  in  our  use  of  things  only  if  we  use  them  according  to  that  order  which  has  been  divinely 
instituted.  P.   BYRNE. 


Qhester ton's   Appreciation    of  St.    Thomas   More 

Dlessed  Thomas  More  is  more  important  at  this  moment  than  at  any  moment  since  his  death, 
even  perhaps  the  great  moment  of  his  dying ;  but  he  is  not  quite  so  important  as  he  will  be  in 
about  a  hundred  years  time.  He  may  come  to  be  counted  the  greatest  Englishman,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  historical  character  in  English  history.  For  he  was  above  all  things  historic  ;  he  represented 
at  once  a  type,  a  turning  point  and  an  ultimate  destiny.  If  there  had  not  happened  to  be  that  par- 
ticular man  at  that  particular  moment,  the  whole  of  history  would  have  been  diflferent. 

We  might  put  the  point  shortly  by  saying  that  the  best  friend  of  the  Renaissance  was  killed 
as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Reformation.  More  was  a  humanist,  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  many 
crabbed  and  pedantic  scholars  earned  that  name  by  their  real  services  to  Greek  and  Latin  scholarship, 
but  in  the  sense  that  his  scholarship  was  really  both  human  and  humane.  He  had  in  him,  at  that 
relatively  early  date,  all  that  was  best  in  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  and  Rabelais;  he  had  not  only 
humour  but  fantasy.  He  was  the  founder  of  all  Utopias;  but  he  used  Utopia  as  what  it  really  is,  a  play- 
ground. His  Utopia  was  partly  a  joke  ;  but  since  his  time  Utopians  have  seldom  seen  the  joke.  He  was 
even  famous  for  taking  things  lightly;  he  talked,  I  believe,  about  whipping  children  with  peacock's 
feathers;  and  there  came  to  be  a  legend  that  he  died  laughing.  We  have  to  realize  him  as  a  man  thus 
full  of  the  Renaissance  before  we  come  with  a  sort  of  shock  to  the  reality  of  his  more  serious  side. 
The  great  Humanist  was  above  all  a  Superhumanist.  He  was  a  mystic  and  a  martyr;  and 
martyrdom  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  that  deserves  the  cant  phrase  of  practical  mysticism.  But  he 
v^'as  not,  like  so  many  mystics  of  his  time,  one  who  lost  his  common  sense  in  face  of  the  mysteries.  And 
it  will  remain  a  permanent  and  determining  fact,  a  hinge  of  history,  that  he  saw,  in  that  first  hour  of 
madness,  that  Rome  and  Reason  are  one.  He  saw  at  the  very  beginning,  what  so  many  have  now 
only  begun  to  see  at  the  end:  that  the  real  hopes  of  learning  and  liberty  lay  in  preserving  the  Roman 
unity  of  Europe  and  the  ancient  Christian  loyalty  for  which  he  died. 


'Paul   QlaudeU  The    Twentieth    Century    Catholic   Layman 

'"f"'  HE  works  of  Paul  Claudel  are  indispensable  for  the  library  of  the  modern  Catholic  reader.  Being 
a  layman  and  a  cosmopolite,  par  excellence,  he  has  been  able  to  deal  with  subjects  and  condi- 
tions of  interest  to  all.  Because  of  his  great  catholicity  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Summa  of  Saint  Thomas,  he  instils  into  his  works  ideas  and  situations  which  place  them  upon 
the  highest  level  of  literature.     Indeed,  by  many  he  is  considered  the  greatest  living  dramatic  poet. 

Paul  Claudel  was  born  August  6th,  1868  at  Villeneuve-sur-Fere-en-Tardenois,  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  France.  He  spent  his  youth  in  small  towns.  His  early  education  consisted  of  lessons 
from  a  Catholic  professor  and  attendance  at  the  public  schools. 

In  1882,  with  his  family,  he  moved  to  Paris.  He  entered  Louis-le-Grand  and  by  this  time  he 
had  lost  his  faith.  After  reading  La  Vie  de  Jesus  by  Renan  he  became  a  confirmed  materialist.  He 
firmly  believed  that  science  would  soon  disentangle  the  mysteries  of  life,  but  he  fell,  little  by  little,  into 
a  state  of  despair.  This  despair  still  remained  impressed  upon  his  mind  after  he  had  read  Rim- 
baud's Illuminatio7is  and  Une  Saison  en  Enfer,  two  volumes  which  Claudel  himself  says  created 
in  his  soul :   "An  almost  physical  impression  of  thc'  supernatural." 

Claudel  started  writing  in  the  winter  of  188G.  He  believed  he  might  find  inspiration  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  and  attended  the  Solemn  High  Mass  of  Christmas  at  Notre  Dame.  In  the 
afternoon  he  went  back  for  vespers.  .  .  When  the  Magnificat  was  intoned,  the  words  suddenly  strik- 
ing him,  his  indifferent  heart  and  his  materialistic  mind  were  pierced  by  a  ray  of  Grace.  Now,  he 
was  thoroughly  determined  to  make  a  serious  sti;dy  of  religion  and  he  began  by  reading  Pascal,  Bos- 
suet  and  Dante.  He  attended  church  services  regularly  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  liturgy  that  he 
called  it  Le  Grand  Livre.  However,  it  was  not  until  four  years  later,  Christmas  Day,  1890,  that  he 
completed  his  conversion  by  receiving  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  God. 

He  has  been  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  his  country  in  many  lands,  including  China,  where 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Summa  of  Saint  Thomas,  and  the  United  States  from  1927  to 
1933.  Claudel  has  been  able  to  learn  much  from  die  countries  in  which  he  has  been  stationed.  He 
recognizes  the  immensity  of  God  filling  the  universe,  and  so  he  feels  that  it  is  his  task  to  put  the  whole 
created  world  into  his  works  and  offer  it  to  God.  His  writings  are  imbued  with  his  faith  which  he 
wishes  to  place  before  the  people  of  the  entire  earth. 

In  his  Corona  Benignitatis  Anni  Dei,  Claudel  celebrates  in  poetry,  the  great  feasts  of  the  year. 
It  is  in  this  volume  that  his  Stations  of  the  Cross  may  be  found. 

Among  his  dramas,  Tete-d'Or  depicts  the  tragedy  of  the  world  without  God,  without  Revela- 
tion and  without  Grace.  It  represents  the  greatest  effort  of  man  to  take  the  place  of  God,  and  his 
defeat. 

Some  of  his  dramas  represent  the  virtue  of  sell  denial  and  the  sacrifice  of  earthly  pleasures.  Vio- 
laine  of  L'Annonce  faite  a  Mane  exhibits  a  more  willing  renunciation  of  self  and  it  leaves  a  more 
consoling  impression  than  that  of  Sygne  of  L'Otai^e,  who  gives  up  her  personal  happiness  after  much 
interior  conflict.  In  Le  Soulier  de  Satin,  Dona  Prouheze  gives  up  her  earthly  happiness  and  even 
consents  to  an  early  death  in  order  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of  the  man  she  loves. 

In  Le  Soulier  de  Satin,  Claudel  realizes  his  dream  of  the  drame  total — the  Catholic  poem  in  its 
entirety.  It  seems  to  include  every  part  of  creation.  Its  subject  is  the  mustering  of  the  Earth,  the 
enrolling  of  all  lands  under  the  banner  of  Christianity.  Claudel  says  :  "I  will  be  the  re-assembler 
cf  God's  Earth!  Like  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  put  out  to  sea."  It  is  the  total  homage  ren- 
dered by  the  poet  to  God's  Creation,  and  the  cry  of  joy  uttered  by  the  Christian  who  has  finally  es- 
caped the  tyranny  of  worldly  things.  "Delivrance  aux  ames  captives,"  the  closing  words  of  this 
drama  sum  up  the  content  of  the  whole  piece,  for  the  entire  point,  all  through  it,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  the  freeing  of  souls  in  prison — prisoners  of  temporal  objects,  as  was  Don  Rodrigue; 
prisoners  of  a  false  peace,  as  was  Dona  Prouheze;  piisoners  of    perverse  will,  as  was  Don  Camille. 

In  Paul  Claudel,  we  have  the  example  of  a  militant   Catholic   layman   furthering   the   cause   of 
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Cathcylic  Truth  through  his  art,  which  flowered  with  his  conversion.  Like  St.  Thomas  More  he  is 
at  once  artist,  diplomat  and  saint,  deeply  devoted  to  God  and  Country.  Well  may  young  men  heed 
the  message  he  has  given  to  us,  borne  of  his  own  sad  experience:  "All  these  young  men  who  give  up 
tl'.eir  faith  easily  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  tc>  get  it  back  again,  with  what  anguish  one  must  ran- 
>on\  it.  The  thought  of  hell,  and  the  thought  of  all  the  joy  and  beauty  which  I  imagined  I  should 
have  to  sacrifice  by  returning  to  the  Truth,  held  mc  back. 

But  the  great  Book  which  was  open  to  me  was  the  Church.  Praised  be  for  ever  the  great 
Mother,  at  whose  knees  I  learnt  everything.  I  spent  every  Sunday  at  Notre-Dame  and  went  there  as 
often  as  possible  during  the  week.  I  was  still  as  ignorant  of  my  religion  as  I  might  have  been  of 
Buddhism;  but  there  the  sacred  drama  unfolded  before  me  with  a  splendour  which  surpassed  any- 
thing I  had  imagined — not  in  the  poor  language  of  devotional  works,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 
glorious  poetry,  the  most  solemn  gestures  that  have  ever  been  entrusted  to  human  beings.  I  never 
tired  of  the  spectacle  of  the  mass,  and  every  movement  of  the  priest  was  deeply  imprinted  in  my 
mind  and  heart.  The  reading  of  the  offices  of  the  dead  and  the  offices  of  Christmas,  the  ceremonies 
of  Holy  Week,  the  sublime  chant  of  the  Exultet — beside  which  the  loftiest  and  most  ecstatic  moments 
of  Sophocles  and  Pindar  seemed  weak — overcame  me  with  a  sense  of  awe,  joy,  gratitude,  reputance 
and  adoration."  E.  HAWKINS. 

The^    (^atholic   J^ayman 

T  N  the  present  social  crisis  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  role  of  the  Catholic  Layman?  Professor 
Maritain  has  left  us  some  reflections  on  this  que.Ntion  which  can  be  valuable  to  us. 

Catholic  laymen  have  a  special  role  and  a  special  responsibility  in  the  social  order.  A  heavv 
burden  rests  on  their  shoulders.  If  everywhere  we  see  the  world  breaking  up  and  the  things  which 
seem  to  hold  it  in  order  crumbling,  the  fault  for  this  is  principally  with  us  Catholics  who  have  been 
asleep  over  the  treasures  entrusted  to  us  by  God  and  buried  by  us  in  our  own  egoism.  We  must  be 
attentive  now  to  the  elaboration  of  a  new  world  arising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Note  well,  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  task.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  required  to  live  in  ourselves,  in  our  intel- 
ligence and  heart  more  and  more  profoundly  the  life  and  truth  of  the  Church  (this  refers  to  things 
of  the  earth  and  not  only  things  of  heaven,  things  which  concern  social,  political  and  economic 
matters  and  not  only  matters  of  piety)  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  required  to  realize  freedom 
of  judgment  and  action  progressively  greater  in  regard  to  temporal  formations  of  a  civilization  for  a 
long  time  called  Christian.  The  more  one  enters  into  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ  the  more  one 
transcends  the  social  framework  of  temporal  groups.  A  Catholic  is  the  freest  man  in  the  world  be- 
cause the  only  society  on  which  his  soul  depends  is  the  Church. 

The  Church  will  always  maintain  the  principles  and  truths  commanding  all  culture,  and  pro- 
tect everything  in  the  world  today  still  in  harmony  with  these  principles.  It  looks  as  if  Catholic- 
ism is  turning  to  new  types  of  culture,  for  the  present  world  which  is  born  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  has  finally  succeeded  in  separating  itself  fr^m  Christ.  Catholicism  has  no  responsibili- 
ty for  those  principles  of  corruption  working  themselves  out  in  a  world  which  can  be  rightly  con- 
sidered the  corpse  of  Mediaeval  Christendom.  Very  likely  the  charge  accounts  are  too  heavy  and  it 
will  finish  badly. 

If  Catholic  thought  now  gathers  together  its  speculative  and  practical  wisdom,  in  a  kind  of 
free  and  decisive  expansion,  will  it  be  only  to  offer  such  a  gift  to  hands  already  rotting  and  to  a 
world  lacking  strength  to  receive  it  ?  Is  it  too  late,  and  will  our  only  consolation  be  the  thought  of 
what  might  have  been?  We  do  not  know  for  what  time  we  are  working.  A  Christian  renaissance 
too  late  for*  a  world  derived  from  Luther,  Descartes  and  Rousseau  may  be  early  enough  for  another 
age  of  culture.  There  will  be  other  days  and  new  growths  after  the  dissolution.  The  truth  re- 
mains that  man's  freedom  has  a  greater  and  mo:e  mysterious  part  in  history  than  is  usually  ima- 
gined (Let  man  first  be  free  in  spirit  and  the  events  will  follow.) 


Qhristtan  Art 

EVER  since  Early  Roman  times,  when  Catholics  were  obliged  to  worship  in  secret,  Christians  have 
made  use  of  symbolism  in  their  art.  Early  Christian  art  was  executed  in  the  manner  prevailing 
at  that  time,  just  as  churches  were  built  on  the  plan  of  Roman  houses.  The  Christian  artist  had  a 
new  motive,  however,  for  his  work.  He  did  not  paint  or  carve  for  the  mere  sake  of  artistry  but  to 
teach  a  doctrine.  Such  was  the  case  when  in  431  the  Church  proclaimed  the  Divine  Maternity  of 
Mary,  the  artist,  in  order  to  teach  this  dogma,  portrayed  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  Majestic  Queen. 
Thus,  while  Christian  art  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  developed  in  Christians  an  instinct  for  religious 
symbolism.     This  tradition,  thus  created,  has  never  departed  from  religious  art  throughout  the  ages. 

Following  this  tradition,  liturgical  art  will  alv.ays  have  for  its  mission  the  instruction  of  the  faith- 
ful in  Doctrinal  Truths.  Hence  it  is  most  necessary  that  it  conform  to  the  strict  teachings  of  the 
Church.  These  defined  doctrines  serve  as  a  governor  which  guides  the  interpretations  of  each  indi- 
vidual artist  so  that  there  always  remains  the  same  underlying  principle  in  each  work  of  religious  art. 
Again,  the  Christian  artist,  ever  mindful  of  the  destination  of  his  creation,  will  be  guided  by  the  regu- 
lations and  decrees  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  propriety  and  liturgical  usage. 

Christian  art  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  style  of  art.  It  is  essentially  the  outward  ex- 
|)ression  in  paint  or  wood  or  stone  of  the  inward  faith  of  the  artist.  In  past  centuries  there  have  been 
various  styles  of  Christian  art;  Romanesque,  Gothic  or  Baroque.  No  doubt  each  had  its  own  particu- 
lar beauty,  but  each  was  a  result  of  a  living  faith  within  the  soul  of  the  artist,  each  was  a  beautiful 
expression  of  the  faith  which  the  artist  lived.  The  student  who  would  aspire  to  be  a  Christian  artist 
today  must  remember  this  lesson  which  history  teaches:  "The  great  works  of  Christian  art  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  prevailing  style  and  arose  from  living  active  faith." 

A  study  of  the  Madonna  statues  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  will  demonstrate  this 
point.  There  was  a  deep  relation  between  devotion  to  Mary  and  her  representation  in  art.  The 
Mother  of  the  Saviour  has  always  held  a  high  place  in  the  affection  of  a  truly  religious  people.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  we  see  the  artist  pay  reverence  to  her  intelligence  (the  Seat  of  Wisdom)  by 
surrouding  her  statue  with  the  seven  arts.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Christian  Human- 
ist picturing  the  Mother  and  Child  in  a  most  human  fashion.  It  was  the  sincere  faith  and  de- 
votion in  the  heart  of  the  artist  that  made  their  art  so  truly  creative,  so  beautiful  and  so  lasting. 

We  Catholics  have  a  great  heritage  in  Christian  art.  All  the  experience  of  great  artists  of  the 
past,  their  creative  designs,  the  knowledge  obtained  through  trial  and  error,  all  is  our  heritage.  What 
use  have  we  made  of  it?  In  ouf  desire  to  be  as  great  as  they,  have  we  not  cultivated  a  slavish  imi- 
tation until  creative  ability  was  lost?  (I  do  not  mention  the  fortunes  we  have  spent  on  factory  made 
art  which  truly  cannot  be  called  art.) 

Can  it  be  true  that  the  inspiration,  tradition  and  creativeness  that  developed  with  the  beginning 
(.){  the  Church  and  gradually  improved  until  it  reached  a  high  plane  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  is  to  be  the  end  of  sacred  art?  We  think  not.  Inspiration  will  again  flourish  when  the 
Faith,  which  has  not  died,  but  lies  indifferently  dormant,  gives  sufficient  impetus  to  artistic  efforts 
that  again  we  may  have  creative  art  that  will  be  the  hall-mark  of  our  age.  The  problem  lies  chiefly 
\s  ith  the  artist,  from  whom  the  work  must  come,  but  we  too  must  co-operate.  We  must  have  the 
<ame  faith  as  the  artist  that  our  minds  may  be  receptive  to  the  works  which  he  has  made.  To  our 
mind  the  present  situation  can  be  aptly  described  by  the  parable  of  the  Talents.  The  Mediaevalists 
had  talents  that  increased  and  flourished.  In  like  manner  the  talents  multiplied  during  the  Renais- 
ance,  but  we  poor  imitators  took  our  one  talent,  which  combined  the  best  of  all  the  other  talents,  and 
we  buried  it,  forgetting  that  it  was  entrusted  to  us  so  that  we  might  develop  it  for  the  honour  and 
pjory  of  God. 
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Ponttfiicia  ^cademta   Delle  Scienze 

C)^  October  28,  1936,  there  was  inaugurated  in  Rome  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  the  'Ton- 
tificial  Academy  of  Science."  This  new  academy  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  "Acca- 
dcmia  dei  Lincei."  The  "Accademia  dei  Lincei,"  or  "Academy  of  the  Far-Sighted"  as  its  transla- 
tion would  read,  was  established  in  1609.  In  its  way,  it  represented  the  first  attempt  at  scientific  or- 
ganization, since  its  establishment  was  prior  to  that  of  the  academies  of  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin. 
The  idea  of  the  founders  was  first  of  all  to  initiate  naturalistic  or  experimental  investigation  in  the 
light  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  secondly,  to  maintain  a  contact  wfith  all  the  eminent  scientists  of 
the  day,  irrcgardless  of  their  nationality. 

When  first  founded,  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  was  not  undei^  the  auspices  of  the  Papal  State. 
It  did,  however,  receive  the  favour  and  the  support  of  the  Church  authorities.  One  of  the  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  Academy  was  the  popularization  of  the  theories  of  Copernicuc  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo.  After  flourishing  for  twenty  years  the  institution  suffered  a  period  of  decadence. 
In  its  subsequent  history  it  never  again  regained  its  original  heights  of  activity. 

In  1638,  Pope  Gregory  XVI  made  the  Academy  a  "Pontificial"  organization  which  it  more  or 
less  remained  until  the  time  of  its  replacement  in  1936.  The  history  of  the  Academy  from  1638 
to  1900  was  marked  by  alternate  periods  of  decline  and  of  renewed  activity.  But  from  1902  on-. 
ward,  it  again  flourished  as  an  active  body.  Then  Pope  Pius  XI  conceived  the  idea  of  reorganizing 
the  Academy  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  spendour.  Thus  was  born  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Science. 

The  function  of  the  new  Academy,  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  is  to  promote  the  study  and 
the  progess  of  the  physical,  mathematical  and  natui^al  sciences.  This  end  is  to  be  attained  by  aid- 
ing and  assisting  institutions  and  individuals  in  their  investigations  and  scientific  researches,  by  the 
discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  pertaining  to  science,  by  issuing  publications  of  a  scienti- 
fic nature,   and   by   organizing   conferences,   congresses,  and  celebrations. 

The  membership  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  is  composed  of  seventy  of  the  world's  leading  men 
of  science,  representatives  of  fifteen  countries  spread  over  four  different  continents.  No  distinction 
is  made  as  to  nationality,  race  or  creed,  the  only  retjuisite  being  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God.  In- 
deed, the  Academy  is  truly  universal  in  its  outlook  and  cannot  be  accused  of  a  prejudiced  or  narrow- 
rninded  viewpoint  in  its  search  for  truth. 

The  late  Senator  Marconi  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
academies,  and  his  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Academy.  His  life  and  his  work  will  always  remain 
as  a  shining  example  to  all  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  further  the  cause  of  science. 

Of  the  three  English  members,  perhaps  the  most  famous  is  Lord  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Physics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  field  is  that  of  Radioactivity  and  his  great- 
est contribution  has  been  his  theory  on  the  structure  of  the  atom,  a  theory  that  has  since  been  modi - 
iiod  but  which  still  remains  the  foundation  on  which  the  more  modern  concepts  are  based.  The 
(;ther  two  English  members,  although  they  may  not  be  quite  so  well  known,  are  none  the  less  important 
in  their  respective  fields.  They  are  Charles  Sherrington,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Edmund  Whittaker,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  United  States  six  men  have  received  and  accepted  invitations  to  become  members  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Science.  Each  of  these  has  achieved  renown  by  his  researches  and  writings. 
Robert  Millikan,  director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics  in  the  Californian  Institute  of 
1  cchnology,  is  an  authority  on  cosmic  rays  and  electronic  behavior,  and  has  written  several  texts  on 
general  and  spccial'zed  physics.  In  addition  to  his  technical  writings,  he  has  published  such  works 
as  "S<  icn((>  and  Life,"  "Science  and  the  New  Civilization,"  etc.  Also  associated  with  the  Califor- 
nian Institute  of  Technology  is  a  second  Academy  member,  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan.  Morgan  is  the 
chairman  of  th(-  Division  of  Biology  and  director  of  the  William  G.  Kerckhoff  Laboratories  of  the 
Biologic  al  Sciences.     To  date,  the  number  of  hfs  publications  totals  over  three  hundred,  the  nature  of 
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liie  articles  ranging  from  strictly  scientific  treatises   to   popular   non-technical    writings. 

Hugh  Taylor  and  George  Sperti  are  the  only  Catholics  among  the  American  members.  The 
former  is  a  professor  of  physical  chemistry  and  head  of  the  Chemistry  Department  in  the  University 
of  Princeton.  He  has  been  president  of  several  National  Research  Council  committees,  and  the  I'e- 
cipient  of  the  Nichols  Medal  awarded  by  the  Amercian  Chemical  Association  and  the  Mendel  Medal 
given  by  the  Augustinian  College  of  Villanova.  George  Sperti  is  Professor  and  Director  of  the  In- 
stitutum  Divi  Thomae,  Atheneum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Prior  to  this  position,  Sperti  held  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Basic  Science  Research  laboratory  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  At  present  he  is 
organizing  a  Catholic  Cancer  Foundation. 

The  other  American  members  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science  are  George  Birkhoff.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Harvard  University,  and  Alexis  Carrel,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Birkhoff  is  known  for  his  work  on  dynamics  and  systems  of  dif- 
ferential equations.  Alexis  Carrel,  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in  191 2  for  his  advancements  in  medical 
research,  is  probably  best  known  as  the  author  of  that  truly  great  book,  "Man  the  Unknown."  In 
collaboration  with  C.  A.  Lindbergh  he  has  within  the  past  few  years  devised  an  instrument  in  which 
whole  organs,  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  organism  can  be  kept  alive  fof  some  time  while  study 
of  the  organ  is  being  made. 

These,  then,  are  typical  of  the  men  who  make  up  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science.  The 
Church  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Academy's  progress,  just  as  She  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science  in  general.  Strangely  enough,  comparatively  few  people  are  aware  of  what  the 
Church  is  doing  and  what  She  has  done  in  the  past  to  promote  the  interests  of  science. 

While  the  modern  world  has  excelled  in  the  field  of  science,  it  is  the  Church  alone  who  will  sur- 
vive the  modern  world  as  she  has  survived  the  mediaval  world,  and  it  is  She  alone  who  will  preserve 
for  future  generations  the  scientific  wisdom  of  today  as  She  has  preserved  the  wisdom  of  pagan 
classics.     "The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her." 

A.  CANTENUTO. 


DVineteenth    Qentury    German    J3iterature 

\  T  7e  shall  attempt  in  this  short  account  to  consider  the  main  trends  of  thought  in    19th  century 
"  *     Germany,  as  presented  in  its  literature,  in  orcier  to  discover  in  how  far  that  thought  approaches 
or  diverges  from  Catholic  principles.     A  preliminary  remark  by  way  of  introduction,  however,  is  ne- 
cessary,  that  we  may  better  understand   the  course  of  this  period  of  German  literature. 

The  German  people  always  have  been  and  are  today  a  very  religiovis  group.  They  have  for  cen- 
turies had  as  their  central  interest  the  reason  or  the  "whyness"  of  their  existence  here  on  earth.  The 
relation  of  man  to  God  is  a  relationship,  which  they  have  constantly  striven  to  explain.  In  their 
explanations  they  have  fallen  into  many  heresies.  The  various  paths  which  the  Germans  investi- 
gated in  this  quest  for  a  certainty  and  truth  are  clearly  seen  particularly  in  the  literature  of  this 
period. 

The  outstanding  movement  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  was  the  Idealistic  or  Classical  move- 
ment, which  was  influenced  by  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Kant.  It  was  consequently  based  on  anti- 
Thomistic  principles.  It  attempted  as  had  the  "Storm  and  Stress"  movement,  which  had  immediate- 
ly preceded  it,  to  wipe  out  all  tradition,  prejudice,  and  "superstition."  Reason  for  the  Classical 
writers  was  supreme  and  the  authority  of  the  Chi:,rch  and  State  was  to  be  subordinate  to  it.  The 
literary  writers  of  the  day  departed  from  the  Catholic  thought  and  sought  to  obtain  material  and 
inspiration  in  the  old  Greek  and  pagan  mythology.  The  characters  dealt  with  were  the  aristo- 
crats, their  problems  and  conflicts.  The  problems  were  those  of  class  distinction,  inequality  before 
the  law,  and  the  constraints  of  society  and  customs  upon  the  individual,  which  were  portrayed  so 
vividly  in  Lessing's   "Emilia  Ga'lotti"  and  Schiller's  "Kabale  und  Liebe." 
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In  violent  reaction  to  this  Classical  literature  came  the  Romanticists,  led  by  Tieck,  Novalis, 
Kleis  and  the  Schlegel  brothers.  They  revolted  against  the  rationalism  of  their  predecessors.  Now 
instead  of  reason  being  supreme  tradit'on  took  its  place.  This  tradition  they  sought  in  German  Me- 
dievalism. The  writers  searched  legends  of  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages  for  their  material ;  innumer- 
able Ghrail  stories,  stories  of  miracles  and  crusades,  were  written  under  this  inspiration.  The  past 
was  given  authority  over  the  present,  beauty  was  considered  to  be  synonymous  with  feeling  and  the 
world  has  received  with  a  living  sympathy.  A  strong  leaning  to  Catholicism  was  prevalent,  but  in 
their  hasty  reaction  they  perverted  much  of  the  Catholic  outlook, — the  joy  of  the  Medieval  world 
for  nature  became  a  cult  of  pantheism  with  the  Romanticists.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  conversions 
that  took  place  and  the  fact  that  the  Romanticists  were  conscious  of  a  vertical  or  hierarchical  trend 
of  thought,  the  whole  period  was  a  kind  of  "Pseudo-Catholicism."  Behind  their  system  there  per- 
sisted an  unworldly  devotion  to  art  and  they  undertook  a  sentimental  reconstruction  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  their  return  to  the  Christian  idea  of  simplicity  they  cultivated  a  Rousseauean  "nature"  wor- 
ship, idolized  national  legends  and  folksongs,  and  treated  nature  in  a  pseudo-mystical  way. 

For  EichendorfT,  one  of  the  oustanding  Romanticists,  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  the  symbols 
of  Christian  faith,  as  when  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  becomes  the  cloak  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or 
when  Christ  passes  through  the  sky  lighting  the  stars  and  blessing  the  sleeping  world.  Eichendorfi 
sees  and  hears  God  in  all  nature,  the  rustle  of  the  trees  and  the  waters  is  a  prayer  in  His  honor,  the 
stars  are  a  golden  army  leading  the  way  to  an  eternal  dawn,  the  rainbow  is  a  bridge  to  our  eternal 
home.  The  whole  world  of  nature  is  alive,  and  needs  but  a  word  from  the  poet  to  burst  into  song. 
"A  song  sleeps  in  all  things." 

So  it  was  with  all  Romanticists.  They  viewrd  the  world  as  a  place  of  music  and  wonder,  and 
clothed  it  with  colorful  imagination.  They  closed  their  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  contemporary 
world  and  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  "fleeing  from  reality." 

But  the  advent  of  Heinrich  Heine  brought  a  new  note  into  Romanticism.  He  presented  the 
Christian  Romantic  ideals  in  an  ironic  manner.  This  irony  was  a  direct  result  of  the  abjuration 
which  Christian  society  had  forced  upon  him  and  it  introduced  a  realistic  element  into  German 
literature.  Heine's  satire  was  directed  at  the  Romantic  attitude  to  nature,  to  love,  tradition,  and 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  break  down  the  old  s)'stem  of  emotional,  imaginative  and  mystical 
Romanticism  and  to  launch  a  new  period  :  Realism,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  Romanticism. 
But  this  new  period,  although  termed  realistic,  does  not  approach  the  Thomistic  realism.  It  did 
indeed  bring  the  mind  back  to  earth  and  placed  a  curb  on  the  imagination ;  it  also  meticulously 
described  the  conditions  of  life  and  forbade  the  evasion  of  the  ugly,  the  sordid,  and  the  vicious, 
but  its  literature  now  began  to  brood  and  lose  the  joyful  optimism  of  Christian  philosophy. 

Hebbel,  in  his  realistic  drama,  loved  to  investigate  the  people  who  lived  in  Germany  during 
the  great  crises  of  history.  In  his  studies  he  is  interested  primarily  in  the  humanistic  and  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  his  problems  and  evades  any  metaphysical  discussion  or  implications.  In  Fontane's 
novel,  "Effi  Briest,"  we  find  that  the  scientific  attitude  of  complete  detachment  has  determined  the 
:iuthor's  attitude  to  his  human  characters  and  their  problems. 

The  milieu  is  now  that  of  the  middle  class,  there  is  no  conflict  with  the  aristocracy  as  is  preva- 
!'  nt  throughout  the  Classical  Period,  nor  is  there  a  hierarchical  trend  of  thought  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  Romanticists.  Thought  with  the  Realists  is  on  a  horizontal  level,  man  considered 
solely  as  man,  having  no  connection  with  anything  supernatural.  The  life  of  man  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  continuous  struggle  for  existence,  a  struggle  which  he  is  bound  to  lose  at  last.  This  pessi- 
mistic attitude,  promulgated  by  Schopenhauer's  ])hilosophy,  permeated  the  literature  of  nearly  all 
the  Realistic  writers  throughout   the  mid-century  culminating  in  the  years  1860-70. 

With  the  rise  of  the  German  Empire  under  Bismarck  in  the  '70's,  and  with  the  growing  inter- 
dependence of  nations,  conditions  arose  which  caused  one  of  the  greatest  upheavals  and  most 
devastating  attacks   on   the   little   intellectual   thought   still    remaining   with   the    realistic    movement. 
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Germany  now  became  an  imperialistic  nation.  She  grew  in  power  and  prominence  in  such  a  short 
time  that  it  was  almost  unbelievable.  Within  a  few  years  she  changed  from  one  of  the  finest  of 
agricultural  countries  to  an  industrialized  nation.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid  industrialization  people 
began  to  be  conscious  of  a  social  development  and  certain  problems  consequently  resulted  ;  problems 
between  employer  and  employee  as  are  portrayed  so  vividly  in  Hauptmann's  novel  "The  Weavers", 
where  he  describes  the  living  conditions  of  the  weavers,  those  of  the  capitalist  and  the  conflicts  between 
the  two.  Also  the  problem  of  heredity  and  environment  began  to  reach  importance,  which  again 
was  popularized  by  another  of  Germany's  outstanding  naturalistic  writers,  Sudermann,  in  his  novel 
"Honor"   (Die  Ehre). 

Everything  was  permitted  for  discussion  and  presentation  by  the  literary  men  of  this  school. 
The  problems  now  were  not  conflicts  within  the  aristocracy,  as  we  have  in  the  movement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  nor  psychological  studies  of  individuals  as  we  find  in  the  Realistic  writings 
but  became  with  the  Naturalists  a  conflict  of  classes  and  finally  of  the  masses.  Humanity  was  the 
concern  of  all  but  humanity  separated  from  God.  The  horizontal  trend  of  thought  introduced  by  the 
Realists  was  more  prevalent  than  ever.  The  whole  ^movement  was  definitely  anti-Christian.  Every- 
thing was  looked  at  from  a  materialistic  viewpoint.  In  Sudermann's  "Die  Ehre"  wc  find  the  pro- 
letariat viewing  their  poverty  as  a  crime;  they  were  interested  not  in  a  moral  betterment  but  in  a 
material  prosperity.  Everything  was  discussed  in  terms  and  value  of  money  ;  the  attaining  of  money 
was  their  chief  goal  in  life. 

Such  was  the  material  and  subject  matter  of  all  Naturalistic  literature.  The  authors  were  con- 
stantly criticising  the  economic  features  of  modern  society.  To  them  there  was  no  absolute,  all 
things  were  relative;  men's  lives  were  molded  by  environment  and  not  by  any  Christian  principles. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  this  Naturalism  gradually  gave  way  to  a  neo-Romantic  thought. 
The  outstanding  advocate  of  this  new  school  was  Hermann  Hesse.  In  his  novel  "Peter  Camenzind" 
he  shows  his  dissatisfaction  for  the  disil'lusionment,  uncertainty  and  anti-Christian  attitude  of  the  Ger- 
man people  following  the  formation  of  the  Empire.  Hesse's  famous  character,  Peter  Camenzind, 
was  symbolical  of  the  German  people  as  a  whole  in   their  quest   for  happiness   and    truth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  novel  we  find  Peter  resorting  to  nature  for  contentment.  He  was  con- 
stantly trying  to  get  closer  to  nature  and  to  use  it  as  the  measure  of  all  things.  However  he  realized 
there  was  something  lacking,  something  which  was  vital  to  his  happiness.  So  he  attempted  to  find 
this  "unknown"  by  mingling  with  society.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  superficiality  of 
life,  the  empty  judgments  of  people,  the  pessimism,  and  the  constant  struggle  of  organizations  and 
individuals  to  improve  humanity.  The  people  were  restless,  dissatisfied,  yet  hungering  for  happiness. 
They  began  to  adore  the  statues  of  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche  and  Buddha.  The  Adoration  of  God  was 
not  fashionable. 

In  the  midst  of  his  utter  disgust  for  all  society  and  in  his  failure  to  find  an  answer  in  the  fame  and 
love  of  modern  life,  he  came  upon  the  philosophy  of  St.  Frances  of  Assisi,  which  taught  him  the  real 
and  noble  path  to  truth.  Love  was  not  now  for  enjoyment,  but  it  was  to  enlarge  and  perfect  man. 
Death  was  not  put  in  the  world  for  despair,  but  to  perfect  man.  He  went  to  children,  to  the  saints, 
to  the  suffering,  whom  he  once  disregarded  and  despised,  to  find  the  completion  of  his  peace.  He  con- 
cludes that  happiness  is  not  concerned  with  any  economic  success,  nor  has  it  anything  to  do  with  outer 
life  but  grows  from  an  inner  life,  a  personal  love  of  all. 

While  this  is  a  partial  return  to  a  Christian  view  of  life,  nevertheless  it  is  quite  incomplete. 
Hesse's  writings  were  indeed  directed  against  the  Materialism  and  Naturalism  of  the  previous 
decades,  but  they  emphasized  primarily  aesthetic  and  not  religious  considerations  in  literature. 

In  subsequent  German  Literature  there  are  some  writers  who  have  turned  to  Christian  Philosophy 
for  their  literary  inspiration,  but  their  number  is  small.  Let  us  hope  that  they  represent  the  begin- 
nings  of  a   Catholic   revival    in   German   Letters. 

A.  PIEHLER. 


Robinson  Jeffers 


TN  THAT  "breviary  for  the  critic,"  Art  and  Scholasticism,  M.  Jacques  Maritain  says:  "In  the 
-'-  midst  of  a  despair  whose  occasionally  tragic  reality  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  modern  poets 
expect  from  poetry  alone  an  improbable  solution  of  their  lives,  the  possibility  of  an  escape  towards 
the  superhuman." 

No  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  found  than  Robinson  Jeffers,  who  expresses  so  forcibly  a 
profound  pessimism  and  at  the  same  time  has  wiihdr'awn  completely  from  the  world  to  live  on  an 
isolated  part  of  the  Californian  coast.  Jeff"ers  compels  attention  today  because  of  the  mere  bulk 
of  his  poetry  and  because  he  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  American  romantic  tradition.  It  is 
noticeable  too  that  he  is  not  an  expatriate  and  can  still  bear"  to  live  and  write  in  America.  While 
he  has  much  in  common  with  the  symbolists,  he  reacts  against  the  tendency  for  poetry  to  take  refuge 
in  the  thinnest  forms  or  even  to  abandon  verbal  expression  to  seek  an  outlet  in  music,  painting  or  the 
cinema.  This  is  in  itself  a  healthy  sign,  and  despite  his  being  called  the  last  expiring  romanticist, 
his  method  augurs  well  at  least  for  the  form  of  poetry. 

By  his  excess  individualism  and  complete  pessimism,  Jeffers  typifies  much  that  is  common  to 
modern  poetry.  This  individualism  is  not  all  his  fault,  but  may  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  dis- 
solution of  society.  Art  today  lacks  the  primitive  folk  element  which  was  clearly  present  before  the 
Renaissance  but  which  gradually  became  the  prerogative  of  an  isolated  elite,  and  the  expression  of  an 
experience  in  which  only  a  small  section  of  the  community  participated.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  poet  had  a  definite  place  in  *^he  social  hierarchy.  During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  poet's  conception  of  his  function  underv/ent  a  change  and  his  traditional  relation  to  society 
was  altered.  It  came  to  be  believed  that  poetry  should  not  simpK'  be  a  reflection  of  contempor- 
ary life,  but  a  revelation — and  it  is  here  that  Jefl'ers  stands.  He  considers  himself  a  prophet  and 
\isionary  who  has  the  key  to  the  ills  of  the  world: 

"One  need  not  pity;  certainly  one  must    not    love.       But    who    has 

seen    peace,    if   he    would    tell  them  where  peace 
Lives  in  the  world  .  .  .  they  would    be    powerless   to    understand  ; 
and  he  is  not  willing  to  be  re-involved." 

This  romantic  conception  of  the  poet  as  a  seer  and  one  who  acquires  knowledge  through  poetry 
is  false,  and  although  poetry,  like  metaphysics,  does  furnish  nourishment,  it  is  fatal  to  expect  from  it 
mystical  knowledge  and  an  escape  from  reality.  As  Maritain  says,  "There  is  only  one  eternal  nour- 
ishment. Unhappy  you  who  think  yourselves  ambitious,  if  you  whet  your  appetites  for  anything 
less  than  the  three  divine  Persons  and  the  humanity  of  Christ." 

By  the  nineteenth  century  bourgeois  individualism  had  made  the  poet  superfluous  and  today  a 
man  like  Jeff"ers  has  not  only  lost  contact  with  the  people  but  also  with  his  own  class.  He  is  com- 
]?ietely  isolated  from  the  common  life  of  his  time  and  much  of  his  pessimism  is  a  result  of  such 
a  condition. 

With  the  vital  link  between  the  poet  and  the  community  severed,  and  the  poet  deprived  of  the 
normative  influence  of  society,  poetry  could  only  t^ike  the  form  it  did.  The  result  was  that  the 
artist  looked  inwards  and  tried  to  find  the  absolute  in  his  own  inner  experience.  This  was  a  dan- 
'_(  loiis  procedure  and  involved  going  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  "Disguised  as  an  angel  of  coun- 
sel it  (Poetry)  will  lead  the  human  soul  astray  on  false  mystic  ways;  and  its  spirituality,  perverted 
from  its  meaning  and  diverted  from  its  true  place,  under  the  appearance  of  a  wholly  profane  in- 
terior conflict,  will  give  a  new  development  to  the  old  heresies  of  the  free  spirit."  (Martain,  J., 
Art  and  Scholasticism,  p.   103.) 

In  Jeffers'  case  it  has  resulted  in  his  complete  revolt  against  mankind.  Unlike  Hardy  who 
jjuts  the  blame  for  his  unrest  on  the  originator  of  the  universe,  Jeffers  considers  man  the  chief  flaw. 
He  is  a  blot  on  nature  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale: 
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"For  often  I  have  heard  the  hard  rocks  I  handled 

Gfoan,  because  lichen  and  time  and  water  dissolve  them, 

Of  soil  and  plants  and  the  flesh  of  beasts  to  become 

The  bodies  of  men;" 
Jcffers  is  in  savage   revolt   against   the   "communal  people"  and  his  highly  cultivated  and  civilized 
mind  seeks  the  primitive.     He  is  convinced  of  the  thorough    rottenness    of    civilization    which    has 
ruined  man,  and  displays  his  hatred  of  men  in  a  cfiiel  and  brutal  pessimism.     He  warns  his  sons  : 

"be  in  nothing  so  moderate  as  in  love  of  man," 
and  asks  boldly, 

and  again, 


"whose  cattle  are  the  herds  of  the  people  that  one  should  love  them?" 


"As  for  the  people,  I  have  found  my  rock,  let  them  find  theifs." 
The  only  time  man  is  fortunate  is  at  his  death  when  consciousness  ceases  and  "salvation  comes  and 
takes  them  by  force."  Man  has  no  need  of  a  Saviour,  he  is  saved  by  death  which  is  the  cessation 
of  consciousness.  Consciousness  itself  is  bad — a  contagion  infecting  the  whole  earth.  Nowhere  in 
JefFers  is  this  pessimistic  spirit  better  illustrated  than  in  Margrave,  a  long  poem  about  a  weak-willed 
man  who  is  rescued  from  the  world  by  being  hanged.  Margrave  represents  humanity  in  its  disease 
form  and  his  violence  only  emphasizes  his  weakness,  a  weakness  which  is  the  result  of  consciousness 
itself.  The  thought  comes  inevitably  to  the  mind  as  one  reads  this  sad  futile  poetry  :  Why  does  not 
JefFers  commit  suicide? 

There  are  encouraging  signs  today,  however,  of  a  reaction  away  from  despair  and  towards  a 
healthy  simplicity  and  a  "doing  common  things  in  a  divine  way."  Many  poets  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  quackery  of  a  hollow  sentimentalism  and  a  stubborn  belief  in  "enfranchised  reason" 
and  the  "emancipated  self."  Especially  in  French  literature  there  is  an  increasing  attempt  on  the 
part  of  important  poets  to  recover  the  whole  man  "in  the  integral  and  indissoluble  unity  of  his 
spiritual  and  carnal  nature."  With  the  poet  purged  of  pride  and  despair  and  moved  by  a  humility 
before  the  object,  the  things  of  the  spirit  will  find  a  means  of  expression.  What  has  been  denied  to 
the  art  of  Robinson  Jeffers,  shut  up  in  his  high  tower  on  the  Pacific,  may  be  granted  to  the  art  of  the 
only  one  who  dare  attempt  to  write  poetry  today — the  saint. 

1  W.  J.  SHEA. 


cA  Letter  from    a    Graduate 

A  Graduate  of  St.  Michael's,  now  registered  at  the  University  of ,  writes  as  follows : 

"The  thing  that  strikes  me  most,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  thing  I  miss  the  most,  is  the 
total  absence  of  Religious  atmosphere  that  contributed  so  much  to  life  at  St.  Michael's.  Here  it  is 
Saturday  Night  and  it  seems  odd  not  to  go  over  to  Benediction  and  to  sing  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  No  doubt  you  realize  what  a  wonderful  privilege  to  be  able  to  do  that,  but  you  can  not  ima- 
gme  how  much  it  really  means,  and  what  an  important  part  of  our  lives  it  has  become,  until  it  is 
gone.  There  is  not  anything  in  the  world  that  I  would  not  give  tonight  if  I  could  hear  the  Bell 
ring  at  seven  twenty-five  and  go  over  to  the  Church  with  the  rest  of  the  fellows.  I  went  to  Church 
here  tonight  but  somehow  it  was  not  the  same.  That  feeling  of  security  and  strange  contentment 
which  you  always  have  up  there  is  gone. 

J.  NOBLE. 


Dante:   The.  JYledtaeval  Layman 

*  I  'he   intellectual  world  of  today  is  gradually  freeing  itself  from  its  prejudicial  attitude  towards 

the  Middle  Ages  after  having  been  blinded  for  so  many  centuries  to  the  glories  of  that  period 
when  Catholicism  found  its  highest  expression  in  all  fields:  religious,  philosophical,  literary  and 
artistic.  It  was  those  ages  that  produced  such  illustrious  personages  as  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure, 
St.  Francis,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Albert  the  Great,  Dante,  Cavalcanti,  Guinizelli,  Giotto,  Cima- 
bue,  Brunelleschi. 

Over  every  considerable  period  of  the  history  of  human  thought,  there  presides  a  supreme  genius 
who  sums  it  up  and  represents  it.  Antiquity  has  its  Homer,  the  Renaissance  its  Shakespeare,  Ro- 
manticism its  Goethe,  Modernism  its  Dostoievski.  To  Dante  belong  the  Middle  Ages.  If  we  would 
seek  some  one  person  who  is  the  best  exponent  of  that  age  with  all  its  accomplishments,  we  must 
turn  to  Dante  Alighieri  who  by  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his  genius,  is  the  repre- 
sentative mediaeval  layman,  the  interpreter  and  synthesizer  of  the  accumulated  culture  of  ten  tu- 
multuous centuries. 

To  attempt  to  confine  within  this  treatment  any  just  estinnate  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dante,  would 
be  preposterous.  Suffice  it  that  the  following  aspects  be  dealt  with  in  a  general  way  with  the  hope 
that  the  reader's  intellectual  curiosity  might  be  aroused  to  a  more  deserving  and  penetrating  study 
of  his  works:      Dante's  eariy  life,  Dante  the  citizen,  the  scholar  and  the  Christian. 

Like  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  that  of  Dante  is  rather  obscure  and  can  only  assume  an  intelligible 
form  by  the  assembling  of  the  various  allusions  to  his  life  which  are  interspersed  in  his  works.  How- 
ever little  we  may  gather  about  what  he  did,  our  knowledge  of  what  he  was  is  remarkably  clear 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  writings  bear  the  very  imprint  of  his  personality.  He  was  born,  it  seems 
certain,  at  the  end  of  May  in  1265  of  parents  whose  ancestors  were  of  noble  birth.  While  yet  a 
child,  Dante  lost  both  parents  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  fact  was  very  instrumental  in 
making  him  that  stoic  and  self-r'eliant  character  which  shows  itself  so  sharply  during  his  twenty- 
year  exile.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  all  through  the  Divine  Comedy  he  seems  to  be  seeking  compen- 
sation for  this  great  loss  of  afTection  by  being  repeatedly  addressed  as  "son"  by  the  various  per- 
sonages whom  he  meets  and  by  showing  Virgil  and  Beatrice  deep  filial  devotion  and  respect.  His 
(arly  schooling  embraced  the  trivium  (grammar,  dialectic,  rhetoric)  and  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  astronomy)  which  formed  the  basic  education  of  every  mediaeval  student  before 
advancing  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theology,  the  cupola,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mediaeval  temple 
of   learning. 

Apart  from  these  early  influences,  perhaps  the  most  significant  event  of  his  youth  was  his 
love  for  Beatrice  Portinari  whom  he  first  saw  at  the  age  of  nine  and  later  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
No  other  fact  of  his  life  had  more  influence  or  importance  on  his  works.  His  love  for  her  was  of 
Platonic  nature,  a  spiritual  love  which  far  from  being  welcomed  by  Beatrice,  was  rejected  with  the 
greatest  indifference.  Her  untimely  death  shortly  after  her  marriage  shocked  Dante  deeply  and 
after  writing  the  Vita  Nuova,  a  series  of  sonnets  relating  his  love  for  her,  he  retired  into  sedXision 
to  prepare  himself  "to  write  of  her  what  has  nevei'  yet  been  written  of  any  women."  After  days 
and  nights  of  meditation,  of  study,  of  reading,  of  poetic  labour,  the  complete  realization  of  this 
jiromise  took  form  in  the  Divine  Comedy  where  Beatrice  is  raised  above  the  human  and  transfigured 
into  the  symbol  of  divine  revelation.  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice,  which  in  the  Vita  Nuova  is  Platonic 
adoration,  becomes  in  the  Cemmedia,  theological  veneration.  She  who  did  not  love  or  did  not  wish 
to  love,  was  loved  and  glorified  as  no  other  woman  has  ever  been  except  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Dante,  it  must  be  remembered,  by  no  means  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  practical  problems  of 
his  day.  Besides  rearing  a  family  to  which  he  was  extremely  devoted,  he  was  an  active  man  of 
affairs  who  fought  in  battle,  participated  in  the  government  of  Florence,  negotiated  treaties  and 
took  part  in  other  civil  matters.  But  the  most  significant  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous  event  of 
his  life  as  politician  was  his  mission  to  Boniface  VIII  to  effect  some  sort  of  reconciliation  between 
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the  White  and  Black  factions  of  Flore'nce.  It  was  during  his  absence  at  Rome  that  the  Blacks, 
with  the  aid  of  Boniface  and  Charles  of  Valois,  drove  out  the  Whites,  seized  the  government  of 
Florence,  indicted,  tried  and  convicted  Dante  as  being  hostile  to  their  views,  imposed  on  him  a  heavy 
fine,  confiscated  his  goods,  banished  him  and  later  sentenced  him  to  be  bur'ned  alive  if  taken  within 
tlic  boundaries  of  Florence.  For  twenty  years  Dante  travelled  from  court  to  court,  from  city  to  city 
thoughout  Italy  and  perhaps  to  Paris  and  Oxford  as  some  claim.  How  bitter  his  exile  was  can  be 
inferred  from  the  words  put  in  the  mouth  of  Cacciaguida  in  the  Paradiso:  "You  shall  come  to 
know  how  bitter  is  the  taste  of  another's  bread,  and  how  hard  a  passage  is  the  mounting  and 
descending  of  another's  stairs."  Nor  did  he  ever  return  to  his  beloved  Florence.  In  vain  have 
ihe  Florentines  attempted  to  claim  his  remains;  an  empty  tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  still 
awaits  him.     "Ungrateful  Florence,  Dante  sleeps  afar." 

As  political  theorist,  Dante  derived  many  of  his  ideas  expounded  in  the  De  Monarchia  from 
Dc  Regimine  Principum  of  St.  Thomas.  Like  St.  Thomas,  Dante  maintains  that  universal  peace  is 
necessary  for  freedom  and  that  peace  can  only  be  attained  under  a  monarchy  since  in  the  rule 
of  one  person  there  is  unity.  Furthermore,  man  being  composed  of  body  and  soul,  must  have  two 
ends — temporal  and  spiritual,  temporal  happiness  to  be  gained  by  the  practice  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  and  spiritual  happiness  by  means  of  the  theological  virtues.  To  bring  this  about,  man  has 
need  of  two  guides,  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  one  supreme  in  temporal  things  and  the  other  in 
spiritual  matters  both  equally  ordained  of  God  and  co-operating  for  the  common  good  of  man. 
Dante,  however,  departs  from  Thomistic  principles  when  treating  of  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State.  The  error  of  Averroistic  philosophy  v\'hich  St.  Thomas  had  so  remarkably  combatted, 
had  affected  many  of  the  intelligentsia  of  the  day  including  Dante.  It  was  this  tinge  of  Averroism 
that  led  him  astray  in  wishing  the  complete  and  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State,  an  er'ror 
all  too  prevalent  today  and  whose  consequences  arc  quite  evident.  The  Thomistic  teaching  on 
this  matter  is  very  concisely  stated  by  Jacques  Maritain  in  the  following  words:  "The  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  though  clearly  distinguished  from  the  things  that  are  God's,  have  in  some  meas- 
ure a  ministerial  function  towards  the  latter.  To  this  extent  they  are  an  "instrumental  cause"  in 
relation  to  the  Church;  and  their  proper  end  ranked  as   "means"   to  Eternal   Life." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  mediaeval  conception  of  society  as  we  find  it  expressed  throughout 
Dante's  works.  Their  view  of  the  universe  was  essentially  theocentric  as  opposed  to  the  modern 
view  which  is  anthrpocentfic.  With  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Rationalism  in  philosophy,  God  was  deposed  from  the  position  which  he  held  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  center  around  which  all  things  turned  and  in  His  place  man  was  substi- 
tuted. Man's  reason  became  his  sole  guide  and  Revelation  was  cast  aside  as  something  belonging 
to  the  race's  infancy,  the  so-called  "theological  age."  Man  was  thus  severed  from  God  entirely 
and  as  a  consequence,  every  sort  of  morality  lost  its  basis.  Whereas  in  Dante's  day,  monastics, 
economics,  and  politics  were  intimately  linked  in  as  much  as  they  were  but  species  of  morality, 
today  they  are  completely  divorced  and  we  find  a  certain  conduct  for  private  life  and  an  entirely 
differ'ent  and  contradictory  conduct  for  economics  and  for  politics.  We  have  reached  a  stage  which 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of  society  as  embodied  in  the  views  of  Dante.  He  held 
a  most  exalted  idea  of  the  political  function  and  responsibility.  "As  the  ministers  of  the  church  are 
ordained  by  God  for  the  government  of  man  in  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness,  so  the  oflficers 
of  the  state  are  ordained  by  God  for  the  government  of  man  in  the  attainment  of  temporal  happi- 
ness. The  officer  who  misuses  government  for  his  own  ends  is  guilty,  then,  not  only  of  personal  dis- 
honesty but  of  crime  against  the  whole  plan  of  God."  He  conceives  that  society  to  be  rhorally 
good  whose  desire  and  will  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  "the  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  other 
Etars." 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  Dante  as  a  scholar,  no  one  who  has  read  his  works  will  deny 
that  he  must  have  been  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day.  The  spiritual  heritage  that  lay  before 
him  consisted  of  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy,  the  new  religious  zeal  stimulated  by  St.  Bernard,  St. 
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r'rancis,  St.  Bonaventure  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  Doctors  and  Saints  of  the  Church. 
From  the  Benedictines  in  h's  early  youth,  he  learned  to  read  and  interpret  the  scriptures;  from  the 
Franciscans  at  Santa  Croce  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mysticism  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Bonaventure;  from  the  Dominicans  at  Santa  Maria  Novello  he  learned  theology  as  taught  by  the 
j>upi!s  of  St.  Thomas.  Of  the  Christian  scholars  and  theologians,  Albert  Magnus,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Bernard,  Peter  Lombard,  St.  Isadore  of  Seville,  Peter  Damian,  were  assiduously  consulted  and  his 
works  show  traces  of  many  others.  The  intellectual  heritage  which  he  assimilated  unto  himself 
was  equally  as  extensive.  He  mastered  the  philo>ophy  of  Aristotle  through  the  commentaries  of 
St.  Thomas,  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the  works  of  Boethius,  the  ethical  writings  of  Cicero  and  a  host 
of  other  minor  philosophical  works.  His  principal  historians  were  Lvy  and  the  Chrisian  Paulus 
Orosius.  He  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  astronomy  through  the  Elementa  Astronomica  of 
Alfraganus  and  the  remainder  of  his  scientific  knowledge  he  obtained  from  the  Tresor  of  Brunetto 
Latini  and  Ristoro  D'Arezzo.  His  literary  genius  was  fed  by  an  intensive  study  of  that  corner-stone 
of  mediaeval  culture,  the  Aeneid  and  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Ovid,  Lucien  and  Statius  from 
whom  he  derived  most  of  his  mythology  and  much  of  his  ancient  history. 

Add  to  this  accumulation  of  the  best  of  what  has  been  said  and  thought  till  his  time,  the 
wisdom  that  he  acquired  through  his  many  trying  experiences;  add  also  the  fact  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  leading  clerics,  potentates,  artists,  poets  and  men  of  letters  of  his  day,  then 
one  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate,  of  Dante's  scholarship. 

Although  Dante's  age  witnessed  an  extraordinary  revival  in  the  intellectual  and  artistic  fields, 
\  ct  this  must  be  recognized  as  secondary  when  we  consider  the  profound  influence  which  the  ex- 
;imp]cs  and  teachings  of  St.  Bei'nard,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bonaventure  had  on  the  religious  life  of 
ihc  people.  No  age  since  that  time  has  yet  been  able  to  rival  the  cathedrals  which  the  Middle 
Ages  produced.  They  were  not  merely  ornamental  structures  of  great  beauty;  they  were  the  very 
expression  of  the  faith  of  that  age.  That  is  why  Eric  Gill  says  that  Gothic  architecture  in  an 
age  such  as  ours,  is  absurd.  Such  structures  arc  for  ages  of  spirituality;  plain  structures  can  be  the 
only  true  expression  of  our  age. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  is  but  a  Gothic  cathedral  with  all  its  spiritual  signification  in  verse.  Its 
glory  consists  in  its  assertion  of  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  material.  Looking  down  from 
one  of  the  spheres  in  heaven  on  that  earth  which  he  thought  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe,  Dante 
could  but  smile  at  the  meanness  of  the  thing — "the  little  threshing  floor  we  grow  so  fierce  about." 
He  therefore,  becomes  for  us  first,  a  Christian  moralist  and  only  secondly  an  intellectual.  In  his 
letter  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala  he  states  the  purpose  of  his  great  poem  in  these  words:  "to  re- 
move those  living  in  this  life  from  a  state  of  woe  and  lead  them  to  a  state  of  joy."  That  he  car- 
ried out  this  primacy  of  the  spiritual  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  Commedia  where  Virgil,  represent- 
ing hunian  reason  of  philosophy,  is  Dante's  guide  through  Hell  and  Purgatory  but  who  must  leave 
him  to  give  place  to  Beatrice,  the  symbol  of  theology,  who  leads  him  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 
Nor  does  he  despise  reason  thus  in  making  Virgil  give  precedence  to  Beatrice  ;  he  is  simply  affirm- 
ing that  faith  is  necessary  to  continue  where  reason  cannot  penetrate. 

It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  the  Bible  and  the  Summa  of  St.  Thornas 
were  lost,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  entire  body  of  catholic  doctrines  as  to  essen- 
tial points  from  the  Divine  Comedy.  Herein  we  find  all  the  most  important  truths  concerning  God 
and  man,  virue  and  its  rewards,  heaven,  purgatory,  hell,  good  and  evil,  its  punishment  and  purifi- 
cation. The  "Inferno"  teaches  us  Divine  Justice,  the  "Purgatorio,"  Divine  mercy  and  the  Paradiso," 
Divine  Love.  Further,  such  intricate  subjects  as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the 
foundation  of  the  Chvii;ch,  the  primacy  of  Peter,  the  Sacraments,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Saints,  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  others  of  this  nature  are  masterfully 
treated.  In  short,  the  Divine  Comedy  bears  out  to  the  highest  degree  the  truth  of  the  inscription  on 
the  poet's  tomb  :     "A  theologian  to  whom  no  ^ogma  was  unknown." 

Turning  now  from  the  consideration  of  Da,Tite,as  the  theorctical  catholic  to  Dante  the  j^racticiil 


cathdlic,  we  find  him  much  like  ourselves — human'y  human.  That  he  was  a  sinner  and  guilty  of 
many  sins  and  that  he  himself  admits  it  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  truth  that  no  one  will  deny. 
What  is  essential,  however,  is  that  the  sinner  become  conscious  of  his  guilt  and  make  atonement. 
That  Dante  did  repent  is  obvious  upon  reading  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  is  the  epic  of  his  remorse, 
repentance,  purification  and  final  uplifting.  Those  who  would  make  Dante  the  essence  of  righteous- 
ness or  the  embodiment  of  evil,  certainly  display  little  sense  and  a  complete  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  He  was  a  man,  not  an  angel ;  an  artist,  not  a  saint.  We  all  know  that  true  Christianity 
is  conformity  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  not  merely  the  acceptance  of  theological  dog- 
mas and  devotional  practices.  Yet  very  few  succeed  in  achieving  this  conformity  and  they  are  so 
few  that  the  church  presents  them  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  under  the  name  of  saints.  That 
Dante  was  sincere  despite  his  failings,  cannot  be  contested;  he  was  among  those  Christians  who 
point  the  way  to  the  summit  which  they  have  not  yet  reached. 

Six  hundred  years  have  passed  and  Dante's  name  still  lives  and  will  continue  to  live  among 
the  immortal  bards  of  all  ages  for,  like  them,  he  had  learned  "come  I'uom  s'etterna"  :  "how  man 
makes  himself  eternal."  He  has  eternalized  himself  because  his  works  contain  that  which  tran- 
scends time  and  space — ^truth,  goodness  and  beauty.  "Though  centuries  roll  on  and  dynasties  change, 
his  deathless  poem  remains  the  song  of  the  ages  and  of  the  nations,  sounding  still  and  sounding 
ever  the  lessons  of  highest  life  to  the  very  end  of  all  time  and  to  all  generations  of  men."  And  in- 
cidentally let  us  remark  that  ages  which  close  with  Dante  as  their  spokesman  and  poet  laureate  could 
not,  after  all,  be  such  dark  ages  as  they  are  often  represented  to  have  been. 

A.   F.   ZAMBELLI. 


Why    Th&    (glassies  ? 

\liTHY  should  sturdy  young  men  and  bright  young  ladies  in  this  modern  age  spend  weary  hours 
'  '  "with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books,"  burdening  their  brains  with  such  dull, 
lifeless  subjects  as  Greek  and  Latin?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  them  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Recent 
changes  in  our  High  School  curr^iculum  remind  us  that  these  questions  are  of  practical  interest  at  the 
present  time.  The  solutions  accepted  by  those  in  charge  of  our  schools  will  most  certainly  have  a 
profound  influence  on  the  youth  of  today,  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

We  go  to  school,  or  are  sent,  in  order  to  improve  ourselves  in  preparation  for  the  life  we  are 
to  live.  Our  education,  therefore,  embraces  some  kind  of  practical  preparation  for  our  future  oc- 
cupation. But  this  should  not  be  all.  To  allow  tliis  practical  part  to  become  the  whole  of  our  educa- 
tion is  to  imply  that  life  consiists  in  production,  that  we  live  only  in  order  to  produce.  The  human 
being  is  obviously  more  important  than  what  he  makes;  is  it  not  then  more  reasonable  that  his  educa- 
tion be  planned  with  a  view  to  his  own  benefit  rather  than  that  of  his  profession?  Its  principal  aim 
should  be  to  enlighten  his  mind  and  mould  his  character.     Herein  lies  the  value  of  the  classics. 

Man's  mind  was  made  for  truth,  but  in  the  natural  order  he  does  not  attain  it  by  a  single  act  as 
the  eye  sees  light;  he  must  proceed  by  a  long,  intricate  process  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  for 
this  his  mind  must  be  trained.  He  must  be  led  along  the  way  by  others  who  have  already  made  some 
progress.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is  not  a  mere  accumulation  of  facts  but  a  com- 
prehensive view  and  a  rational  explanation  of  human  life  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  A  person  so 
trained,  who  knows  how  to  think  and  has  some  grasp  of  life's  great  truths,  is  better  equipped  for  any 
profession  than  one  who  has  technical  knowledge  only.  He  will,  moreover,  be  a  better  parent,  a  more 
capable  citizen,  a  more  genial  member  of  society. 

The  storehouse  of  human  knowledge  is  divided  into  three  main  compartments.  The  first  is  the 
domain  of  science,  the  universal  truths  of  philosophy,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences;  in  the 
second  place  we  have  history,  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages ;  the  third  contains  poetic  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  which  express  in  various  forms  the  innef  life  of  men,  their  ideas  and  emotions. 
Now,  to  each  of  these  departments  of  knowledge  the  ancient  world  has  made  a  contribution  which 
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cannot  be  neglected.  What  course  in  philosophy  could  overlook  Plato  and  Aristotle?  How  can  we 
understand  the  history  of  the  world  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  the  contribution  of  Greece  and 
Rome?  Likewise  every  student  of  culture  must  read  classical  literature  and  examine  classical  art. 
The  artistic  production  of  one  age,  may,  it  is  true,  be  suppressed  and  supplemented  by  that  of  an- 
other, but  not  replaced,  for  every  age  is  moved  by  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself. 

Classical  times  are  far  removed  from  ours,  their  conditions  of  life,  their  language  and  ideas  arc 
very  different  from  our  own,  but  their  influence  is  still  living  in  the  world  around  us.  Moreover,  these 
contrasts,  while  they  increase  the  difficulty,  also  increase  the  value  of  classical  studies.  Just  as  travel 
to  a  far  country  "broadens  one's  outlook,"  as  people  say,  so  contact  with  a  civilization  unlike  ours 
gives  us  a  better  appreciation  of  the  universal  values  in  human  life. 

The  worth  of  classical  literature  was  recognized  even  in  the  ancient  world.  Athenian  school- 
boys memorized  their  lines  of  Homer ;  Alexandria  boasted  its  Museum ;  the  Romans  were  proud  of 
their  Greek  culture.  These  pursuits  made  many  men  learned;  some  it  made,  in  a  human  way,  wise; 
but  it  could  not  make  men  good.  Original  sin  had  left  their  hearts  in  the  grip  of  passions  too  power- 
ful to  be  moved  by  rhetoric  or  restraint  by  the  reasoning  of  philosophers.  This  task  was  accomplish- 
ed by  the  Redemption  of  Christ. 

We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  early  Christians  appreciated  keenly  the  superiority  of  Di- 
vine Revelation  and  grace  over  pagan  culture  as  they  saw  them  contrasted  in  the  world  about  them. 
Where  man  had  failed  God  now  supplied  for  their  weakness,  and  His  power,  they  knew,  was  inde- 
pendent of  aid  from  human  learning.  St.  Paul  wrote,  "My  speech  and  preaching  was  not  in  the 
persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  the  showing  of  the  Spirit  and  powers." 

Yet  the  Christians  did  not  altogether  despise  classical  studies ;  they  used  the  rhetoric  of  the 
schools  and  quoted  pagan  poets  and  philosophers  in  their  sermons  and  writings,  especially  in  those 
addressed  to  unbelievers.  Besides,  they  recognized  in  the  works  of  the  pagans  an  intrinsic  value 
Vvhich  they  knew  must  come  from  the  Author  of  human  nature,  the  Scource  of  all  good.  "Let  everv 
good  and  true  Christian  understand,"  wrote  St.  Augustine,  "that  truth,  wherever  he  finds  it,  belongs 
to  his  Lord."  Just  as  God  had  permitted  the  Israelites  to  appropriate  the  spoils  of  conquered  peoples, 
provided  they  destroyed  their  symbols  of  idolatry,  so  did  the  Christians  deem  it  right  to  use  the 
wisdom  of  the  pagans,  rejecting  their  errors  and  vices. 

This  policy  was  continued  by  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Cathedral  and  monastic 
s(hools  included  in  their  course  of  studies  "Grammatica" — the  art  of  good  literature- — and  monks 
spent  many  weary  hours  recopying  the  written  treasures  of  the  past.  Yet  neither  did  priest  nor 
monk  forget  the  preeminence  of  things  Divine.  This  was  their  motto:  "All  the  arts  and  all  the 
sciences  are  servants  of  Theology,  their  queen." 

Many  centuries  have  passed  since  those  times.  New  sciences  have  been  discovered,  new  litera- 
ture written.  The  eager  curiosity  of  the  Renaissance  has  made  the  classics  more  easily  available  ; 
tlie  art  of  printing  has  facilitated  their  distribution.  Now  we  hear  of  proposals  to  replace  classical 
studies  by  more  modern  and  practical  subjects  in  our  schools.  No  doubt  the  youth  of  today  should 
be  educated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  the  schoolboys  of  ancient  Rome  or  the  Middle  Ages. 
An  education  exclusively  classical  would  make  us  pagans  in  mentality  and  leave  us  twenty  centuries 
behind  our  time.  But  before  we  banish  the  classics  entirely  one  thought  should  give  us  pause.  The 
first  Christians  saw  fit  to  retain  them  even  after  the  coming  of  the  True  Light  into  the  world  ;  can  we 
now  claim  to  be  so  enlightened  by  human  science  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  them  entirely? 

If  we  find  a  place  among  the  other  subjects  of  our  schools  for  a  little  of  that  "sane  humanism" 
recommended  by  the  present  Holy  Father  in  his  encyclical  on  education,  we  cannot  fail  to  reap  some 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  others  in  the  past.  As  Catholics  we  can  do  more.  Like  the  Christians 
of  former  ages  we  can  devote  our  insight  and  appreciation  of  earthly  things  to  the  glory  of  our 
Creator,  and  rise,  with  the  help  of  His  grace,  to  a  better  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Father  of 
Light  and  Truth. 

F.  FIRTH. 


Sl    Thomas  Aquinas  -  The  Apostle  of  Our  Time 

P^  EFORE  attempting  to  show  that  St.  Thomas  is  truly   the   "Apostle   of  Our  Time,"   and  how,  by 
means  of  his  philosophy,  he  holds  out  a  hope  for  the  revival  of  order  in  the  world,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  just  what  is  the  root  of  the  presrnt  disorders  in  society. 

As  Maritain  says,  "The  disease  afflicting  the  modern  world  is  in  the  first  place  a  disease  of  the 
mind."  And  just  as  disease  in  the  body  is  a  lack  of  the  order  that  should  be  there,  so  the  disease  in 
tlie  wor'ld  today  is  nothing  but  a  lack  of  the  order  that  should  exist  between  the  mind  and  its  ob- 
ject. So  materialistic  has  the  modern  world  become  that  it  fails  even  to  recognize  this  shattered 
order,  or  to  realize  the  true  significance  and  terrible  consequences  of  it.  For,  the  mind  is  that  gift 
of  God  whereby  man  is  to  attain  his  final  end.  As  a  result,  the  mind  should  direct  man's  every  ac- 
tion to  that  end.  When  it  fails  to  do  so,  chaos  is  the  inevitable  result.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  today.  The  mind  has  become  indocile  to  its  true  object,  reality,  and  feeding  upon 
itself,  has  become  self-centred  and  self-sufficient.  It  has  thus  become  a  law  to  itself  and  has  re- 
jected all  external  authority,  both  human  and  Di^nne. 

The  origin  of  this  modern  disease  of  the  mind  may  be  traced  to  Descartes ;  its  development  or 
continuation  to  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  And  at  the  present 
time  this  disease  may  be  seen  in  its  three  main  phases:  Agnosticism — the  doubt  of  the  veracity  of 
the  senses  and  the  intellect;  Naturalism — the  rejection  of  all  divine  teaching,  and  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  unaided  reason  to  attain  a  perfect  and  complete  wisdom;  and  Angelism — the  treatment  of 
man,  not  as  a  creature  of  body  and  soul,  but  as  a  pure  spirit. 

These  three  errors  may  be  considered  the  main  phases  of  this  disease  because  they  attack  the 
very  roots  of  our  rational,  religious  and  moral  life.  Society,  the  family  and  the  State  are  all  at  least 
gravely  threatened,  if  not  already  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  disorder,  all  political  and 
social  reconstruction  will  be  doomed  to  failure  if  the  mind  is  not  first  of  all  restored.  For  these  are 
creations  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  right  they  must  be  the  products  of  right  reason.  Even  in  the  case 
of  a   religious   reformation,   a   healthy  m'nd   is   a  prerequisite. 

Now,  the  proper  function  of  the  mind  is  to  know  truth.  And  truth  consists  in  conformity  of  the 
mind  with  the  external  world.  So,  if  man  is  to  restore  his  mind,  he  must  subject  it  to  this  external 
reality.  He  must  see  things  as  they  are,  not  as  he  thinks  they  should  be.  And  this  is  the  task  to 
which  St.  Thomas  has  been  called  by  God.  For,  it  is  St.  Thomas  who  best  maintains  the  rights  and 
nobility  of  the  mind.  It  is  St.  Thomas  alone  who  reminds  us  that  the  life  of  man  and  the  Christian 
!il(  iiic  essentially  intellectual,  that  is,  based  upon  the  perfection  of  the  mind.  He  gives  the  mind 
preeminence  over  the  will;  and  besides  this  he  gives  it  the  power  of  gathering  unto  itself  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  being,  and  even,  finally,  pure  being  itself  when  it  sees  God  face  to  face.  Thus,  he  makes 
intellectual  activity  the  highest  activity  of  man,  since  even  though  partially  corporeal,  man  ap- 
jnoaches  in  his  intellectual  activity  the  perfection  of  the  pure  forms.  But  going  beyond  this  purely 
natural  order,  he  even  places  man's  supernatural  perfection,  Charity,  in  this  highest  natural  perfection, 
ihc  intellect.  In  this  way,  St.  Thomas  is  at  the  same  time  the  "Apostle  of  the  Mind"  and  the  "Doc- 
tor Angelicus." 

iMoreovcr,  because  of  the  absolutism  of  truth  evidenced  in  his  life  and  work,  St.  Thomas  has 
also  merited  the  title  of  "Apostle  of  Truth."  All  philosophers  and  theologians  pursue  truth,  but 
none  so  fervently  or  exclusively  as  docs  St.  Thomas.  This  is  attested  by  his  absolute  intellectual 
purity,  the  absolute  harmony  and  logic  amidst  thj  complexity  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  absolute  do- 
cility in  the  face  of  reality.  We  may  find  philosophers  of  the  past  and  present  falling  prey  to  such 
vices  as  pride, 'Curiosity,  desire  for  originality  or  love  of  novelty;  or  we  my  see  on  all  sides  today  those 
who,  in  the  pusuit  of  truth,  are  being  influenced  by  wordly  affairs,  such  as  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
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which  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  strike  a  favourable  balance  between  truth  and  error.  And 
to  be  thus  a  traitor  to  truth  is  especially  repugnant  in  a  philosopher  who  must  be,  by  very  definition, 
a  "lover  of  wisdom."  But  this  is  not  so  with  St.  Thomas.  His  one  true  star  is  Truth.  He  is  ever 
in  direct  relation  to  his  object,  which  is  for  him  the  regulating  force  in  all  things.  In  short,  St. 
Thomas  is  ever  humble  before  the  object.  And  it  is  truly  in  this  respect  that  he  answers  in  a  special 
way  the  needs  of  our  present  day.  For,  the  forces  besieging  the  mind  on  all  sides  are  so  strong  and 
deep-rooted  that  it  is  only  by  rneans  of  an  inexorably  rigorous  philosophy  such  as  St.  Thomas  provides 
that  they  can  be  destroyed.  To  offer  compromise  is  only  to  aggravate  the  already  deplorable  state 
ol  the  mind,  not  to  cure  it. 

There  is  a  final  reason  why  the  title  "Apostle  of  Our  Time"  is  so  appropriately  bestowed  on 
St.  Thomas.  For  he  is  indeed  an  apostle,  not  only  to  those  outside  the  Church,  but  also  to  those 
within  the  Church,  since  through  him  souls  may  not  only  be  converted  to  the  truth,  but  also  faith 
may  be  preserved  and  increased  in  those  already  possessing  it. 

Since  right  reason  is  a  prerequisite  to  faith,  we,  as  Catholics,  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  right  reason.  We  can  aid  this  by  thoroughly  knowing  and  living  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Thomas.  But  since  prayer  and  grace  are  eminently  effective  even  in  the  natural  order,  we  must 
above  all  pray  to  St.  Thomas,  not  only  for  the  establishment  of  right  reason,  but  also  for  those  su- 
pernatural graces  which  will  perfect  our  own  intellect. 

"O  God,  who  by  the  wonderful  learning  of  Thy  blessed  Confessor  Thomas,  givest  glory  to  Thy 
Church,  and  by  his  holy  deeds  makest  her  fruitful:  grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  we  may  both 
grasp  with  understanding  what  he  taught  and  follow  his  example  in  what  he  practised." 

G.  F.  GARGANO. 


Sonnet;    On    Qommunion 

The  deep,  celestial  organ  softly  played 

As  to  the  altar  slowly  he  did  tread, 

With  humble  brow  and  suppliant  knee  he  prayed 

And  gazed  at  priestly  vestments  coloured  red. 

The  martyr's  heart  had  marked  with  blood  this  day 

Commemorated  since  by  Christian  folk: 

For  him  had  bread  and  wine  been  blessed  to-day 

And  Latin  marble  steeped  with  incense  smoke. 

And  lo!  to  him  appeared  a  Sacred  Shape, 
The  bleeding  thorns  still  clung  around  His  head; 
Mock  purple  did  His  martyred  body  drape; 
His  kindly  eyes  smiled  on  the  one  He  fed. 
With  contrite  lips  the  Food  Divine  took  he, 
The  Food  which  offers  Life  eternally. 


T.  PERSICO. 


In   The  DVame  of  Sl  JMtchaeFs  Athletes 

\  /f  ANY  thanks  to  those  who  selected  me  to  reply  in  part  to  the  toast  to  the  athletes.  To  say  that 
^ '-^  I  am  honored  is  to  say  something  one  always  says  and  seems  commonplace.  But  I  am  hon- 
ored and  must  say  so. 

In  the  attempt  to  muster  something  to  say  on  this  occasion  it  was  only  natural  to  dig  down  into 
my  own  experience  in  athletics.  The  question  was:  "What  do  athletics  do  for  a  student?  What 
did  athletics  do  for  me  in  the  University  and  at  the  College?"  My  conclusions  on  this  subject  are 
still  vague  and  uncertain  in  my  own  mind,  and  whether  lucid  or  obscure  their  value  to  posterity  will 
probably  be  nil. 

Many  people  say  that  athletics  develop  character.  This  statement  should  be  qualified.  Ath- 
letics do  not  make  character  but  rather  assist  in  its  development.  In  the  heat  of  a  game  a  bad  tem- 
])cr  will  assert  itself;  under  the  strain  of  competition  the  true  character  of  a  man  will  reveal  itself. 
It  is  in  this  revelation  of  self  that  the  character-rholding  power  of  athletics  is  most  evident.  Ath- 
letic competition  gives  a  man  the  opportunity  of  controlling  himself — he  may  take  it  or  leave  it.  But 
the  discipline  which  is  an  essential  part  of  every  sport  will  teach  a  man  self-control.  Every  time  he 
checks  a  temperamental  outburst,  every  time  he  avoids  violating  a  rule  of  the  game,  that  man  is  con- 
trolling himself,  is  strengthening  his  character. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  athletics  should  be  for  play  or  amusement.  When  athletics  become 
work  they  should  be  dropped  for  then  they  lose  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  Un- 
doubtedly true,  yet  so  often  misinterpreted.  To  derive  real  pleasure  in  any  line  of  endeavour  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sacrifice  is  necessary — so  also  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  essential  in  all  athletics. 
There  should,  however,  be  a  dividing  line.  It  might  be  this:  when  the  thought  of  the  drudgery  of 
practice  overshadows  the  thrill  of  playing  a  hard  fought  game,  of  executing  a  perfect  play,  then  that 
is  the  time  to  drop  athletics. 

Athletics  in  the  College  and  at  the  University  have  meant  a  lot  to  me,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  throughout  my  life.  They  have  afforded  me  many  happy  memories  of  hard  fought 
games,  some  victories,  some  defeats,  memories  which  will  make  my  life  much  richer.  Through 
athletics  I  have  learned  to  know  and  to  like  my  team-mates  better,  for  we  were  battling  for  a  com- 
mon cause.     I  feel  that  we  have  common  ties  whirh  will  go  with  us  through  life. 

x-\thletics  have  given  me  better  health — so  that  I  could  study  better  (don't  laugh),  and  they 
have  instilled  in  me  a  bit  of  self-confidence,  a  quality  essential  for  success  in  the  game  of  life.  I 
)iiay  add  that  our  friend,  Maritain,  has  said  that  athletics  is  a  very  humble  means  of  serving  God. 

But  athletics  have  been  fun,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  name  of  the  athletes  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  I  want  to  thank  those  who  have  guided,  directed  and  tolerated  us  in  our  ath- 
letic endeavours.  Again,  in  the  name  of  the  athletes  of  St.  Michael's  College,  that  we  will  all 
heartily  favour  a  curriculum  that  sponsors  athletics,  that  is,  if  we  pass  our  exams  in  May. 

F.  DOUGHERTY. 


To  the  Students  of  St.  ^Michaels' 

T  T  was  my  privilege  to  live  with  you  during  your  Annual  Retreat.  The  same  virile  piety  which 
characterized  St.  Michael's  students  in  the  past  is  present  amongst  you  in  even  greater  intensity 
than  in  former  years.  There  is  amongst  you  a  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  prepar^ed  by  virtue  and  knowledge  to  meet  its  problems  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  St.  Michael's  was  a  more  important  task  imposed  upon 
her  students  and  graduates.  The  Church,  like  Our  Blessed  Lor'd  Himself,  went  into  retreat  in  1870 
when  Pius  IX  closed  the  doors  of  the  Vatican.  The  last  act  in  the  drama  begun  as  the  Reformation 
had  to  be  completed  before  the  world  was  ready  for'  a  new  Christian  apostolate  which  must  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  a  new  Christendom.  With  the  re-opening  of  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  in 
•929  by  Pius  XI,  the  Church  began  her  new  apostolate.  She  has  engaged  Satan  and  all  who  take 
part  with  him  in  a  new  conflict.  She  has  challenged  his  right,  in  the  name  of  her  leader  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  to  make  it  impossible  for  men  to  save  their  souls  within  the  temporal  order. 
Our  Pontiff,  Pius  XI,  has  summoned  you  to  labour  with  him  to  bring  to  birth  the  new  Christendom. 

The  youth  in  mediaeval  times,  clothed  in  steci  and  armed  with  shield  and  sword,  were  sent  by 
His  Holiness  to  rescue  the  holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  He  sends  you  upon  an  equally 
perilous  mission,  armed  no  longer  with  material  weapons,  but  with  armored  souls,  disciplined  by 
truth  and  virtue,  to  rescue  invisible  sanctuaries  of  mind  and  heart,  from  the  prince  of  darkness.  Your 
battles  are  to  be  fought  upon  the  highways  of  the  mind,  using  the  same* weapons  which  Jesus  Christ 
<md  His  apostles  used  in  the  conquest  of  a  pagan  world. 

Your  mission  resembles  in  many  respects  the  mission  of  the  early  Church.  The  truth  of  the 
prophecy  of  Cardinal  Newman  is  now  evident :  there  can  be  no  via  media  between  Catholicism  and 
unbelief.  Your  mission  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  souls  unbaptized  and  as  yet  untouched  by  Christian 
truth.  The  first  Christians  in  their  conquest  used  purely  Christian  means.  They  opposed  humility 
to  pride,  mortification  to  sensual  living,  and  faith  to  reliance  upon  unprotected  human  reason.  They 
realized  that  God  is  Sovereign  over  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  orders  and  has  promised  to 
send  in  answer  to  prayer  grace  and  seasonable  aid.  They  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  citizenship  in  an 
earthly  kingdom  to  make  more  secure  citizenship  in  a  kingdom  which  is  Divine.  Using  these  wea- 
pons they  carved  out  for  their  Master  a  kingdom.  The  eagles  of  Rome  found  shelter  under  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  You,  using  the  same  weapons,  can  hope  for  equally  magnificent  results.  You  are 
the  Knights  of  the  New  Christendom. 

Like  the  rich  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  you  have  great  possessions,  not  material  possessions  but 
spiritual  treasures  of  mind  and  heart  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold.  You  must  be  prepared, 
no  matter  what  be  your  special  task  in  life,  whether  it  be  as  priest,  doctor,  lawyer,  writer  or  finan- 
cier, to  see  Jesus  Christ  in  your  neighbour  and  to  love  and  serve  him  in  that  spirit.  "I  was  hun- 
gry and  you  gave  me  to  eat;  I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me  to  drink;  I  was  sick  and  in  prison  and 
you  visited  me."  Whether  your  ministry  be  directly  to  the  soul,  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest  and 
teacher,  or  directly  to  the  body  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctor,  it  must  be  to  Jesus  Christ  served  in  His 
members.  So  labouring,  not  only  shall  you  save  vour  own  souls,  but  you  shall  be  lending  all  your  en- 
ergies to  the  formation  of  a  new  temporal  order  wherein  your  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  allowed  to 
minister  fully  to  men  and  to  lead  them  in  ever  increasing  numbers  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light. 

REV.  H.  S.  BELLISLE,  C.S.B. 


Order  in  the   Universe 


NOTE — The  following  Lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Florence  Qiiinlan,  before  The  Science  Club. 
*  I  'he  achievements  of  scientific  investigators  present  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  law  and  order  exist 
in  the  physical  world  about  us.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to  classify  a  vast  amount  of 
information  obtained  by  observation,  and  to  express  the  conclusions  of  this  classification  by  universal 
laws  must  convince  the  thinker  that  system  and  co-ordination  pervade  all  nature.  In  the  course 
of  a  brief  paper,  it  is  possible  to  describe  only  a  fe^^  examples  which  exhibit  this  adherence  to  design. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  men  for  many  centuries  is  the  motion  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies.  Some  observations  were  made  as  early  as  Chaldean  times  but  the  problem  of 
the  regularity  of  their  motion  was  not  solved  until  comparatively  recent  years.  It  was  Kepler  (1571- 
1630)  who  analyzed  the  immense  number  of  observations  on  the  planets — movable  stars — collected  by 
earlier  investigators  and  himself,  and  who  enunciated  the  laws  that  bear  his  name.  He  concluded 
that  every  planet,  including  the  earth,  moves  about  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  and  he  described 
its  motion  in  the  orbit.  Later  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642- 172 7)  showed  that  these  motions  were  the 
result  of  a  general  law  of  force — the  law  of  Universal  Gravitation..  This  states  that  every  particle 
of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force  which  depends  on  their  masses, 
cind  on  the  distance  between  them.  Further  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  was  to  be  found  in 
the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune.  About  eighty  years  ago  Adams  in  Cambridge  and  Leverrier 
in  Paris,  after  observing  the  motion  of  the  planet  Uranus,  decided  that  it  did  not  move  as  it  should 
according  to  the  Newtonian  Calculations.  It  was  assumed  that  there  existed  another  planet  more 
distant  from  the  sun,  which  exerted  a  force  on  Uranus.  Its  size,  motion  and  position  at  a  given 
time  were  calculated,  and  when  telescopes  were  directed  to  this  position,  it  was  detected.  In  a 
similar  manner  in  1930  a  ninth  planet  Pluto  was  discovered  by  an  astronomer  working  at  Lowell 
Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

The  structure  of  matter  has  been  an  exciting  field  of  investigation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  much  information  has  been  obtained  and  classified.  Probably  some  idea  of  this  struc- 
ture might  be  conveyed  by  considering  in  detail  one  particular  substance.  It  has  been  found  that  all 
substances  can  be  divided  into  two  groups :  first,  those  which  can  be  decomposed  chemically  into  two 
or  more  simpler  substances,  and  secondly,  those  which  cannot  be  decomposed.  The  first  type  is 
known  as  a  compound,  and  the  second  is  known  as  an  element.  Common  salt  is  an  example  of  a 
compound.  Now  it  is  possible  to  break  a  lump  of  salt  into  a  number  of  small  pieces  by  means  of  a 
hammer.  If  this  breaking  process  is  continued,  we  reach  finally  the  smallest  piece  that  still  possess'Cs 
the  property  of  salt.  This  is  called  a  molecule  of  salt.  Now  this  molecule  can  also  be  broken  up  into 
two  particles,  but  these  particles  are  not  salt.  One  is  a  small  particle  of  the  element  sodium,  called 
an  atom  of  sodium,  and  the  other  is  a  small  particle  of  the  element  chlorine,  called  an  atom  of 
chlorine.  All  the  atoms  of  an  element  are  alike,  and  it  is  a  simple  problem  for  the  physicist  to  de- 
termine their  size,  and  the  number  required  to  make  up  a  given  mass,  say  one  pound,  of  the  element. 
Later  investigation  showed  that  the  atom  consists  of  two  parts,  a  nucleus  which  contains  most  of  the 
mass  and  has  a  positive  charge  of  electricity,  and  an  equal  amount  of  negative  electricity  surrounding 
it.  (By  definition,  a  body  is  said  to  be  electrically  charged  if  it  will  attract  small  light  objects,  bits 
of  paper,  tin  foil,  etc.,  such  as  chanite  that  has  been  rubbed  with  fur,  or  a  comb  that  has  been  rubbed 
tlirough  the  hair.  It  has  been  proven  by  experiment  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electric  charges, 
(ailed  positive  and  negative.  When  a  body  possesses  equal  amounts  of  positive  and  negative  char- 
L'cs,  it  exhibits  no  attraction  for  the  small  objects,  and  is  said  to  be  electrically  neutral).  The  nega- 
tive electricity  surrounding  the  nucleus  occurs  in  definite  amounts  known  as  electrons.     These  an- 
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small  bits  of  matter  with  a  negative  charge  and  their  mass  is  one-two  thousandth  of  the  mass  of  a 
hydrogen  atom.  They  have  never  been  subdivided,  and  are  found  in  the  atoms  of  all  elements. 
Further,  it  was  found  that  if  these  electrons  were  disturbed  by  heating  or  by  an  electrical  discharge, 
light  was  given  off,  and  if  the  conditions  of  the  disturbance  were  known,  the  colour  of  the  light  could 
l>e  foretold.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the  nuclei  of  atoms  of  all  the  elements  consist  of  a 
number  of  fundamental  particles— one  of  which  tlie  electron  has  been  described  above.  The  atoms 
of  the  different  elements  differ  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  these  particles.  Surely  this  is  a 
striking  example  of  design  in  this  physical  world. 

Another  phenomena  that  has  interested  physicists  in  recent  years  is  known  as  wave  motion. 
Some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  obtained  by  considering  waves  in  water.  Their  most  important  char- 
acteristic is  that  the  particles  of  water  do  not  move  along  with  the  wave,  simply  moving  back  and 
forth  about  a  central  position,  while  the  wave  tra\  els  along  carrying  energy  as  evidenced  by  the 
damage  sometimes  suffered  by  objects  on  the  shore.  Sound  is  an  example  of  wave  motion,  for  if  we 
listen  to  Middle  G  being  sounded  on  the  piano,  we  experience  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  air  waves 
coming  to  us  every  second.  Other  phenomena  that  show  a  wave  nature  are  light,  X-rays,  gamma 
rays  from  radium,  ultra  violet  rays,  heat  and  radio  waves.  These  have  the  same  nature,  but  their 
properties  vary  with  their  wave  length.  Here  again  the  range  of  subjects  for  which  the  same  law 
holds  impresses  the  investigator  with  the  design  in  nature. 

In  looking  over  the  problems  which  are  being  studied  by  physicists  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
possible  to  divide  them  into  two  groups;  those  of  a  theoretical  nature  which  have  no  obvious  prac- 
tical application,  such  as  the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  of  the  atom,  properties  of  ma- 
terials at  extremely  low  temperatures  and  cosmic  rays — those  rays  which  reach  any  atmosphere  from 
outer  space;  and  those  of  practical  nature,  such  as  njedical  research,  special  problems  in  industrial  re- 
search departments,  and  even  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  from  which  we  hope  to  obtain  informa- 
tion which  will  help  us  to  forecast  the  weather,  or  which  will  be  useful  to  aviators.  In  this  modern 
age,  it  is  not  necessary  to  justify  the  second  kind  of  research,  since  most  people  agree  that  knowledge 
that  is  helpful  to  mankind  is  desirable.  As  to  theoretical  research,  too  many  people  are  apt  to  ask 
\vhat  is  the  use  of  it.  To  such  a  question,  two  answers  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
lather  amazing  to  notice  how  quickly  a  theoretical  discovery  became  the  basis  of  a  huge  business 
undertaking.  For  example,  consider  the  discovery  a  good  many  years  ago  that  a  heated  wire  sends 
out  electrons.  A  direct  outcome  o^  this  discovery  was  the  hot-filament  X-ray  tube,  and  the  radio 
valve  found  in  the  wireless  set.  It  has  been  estim.atcd  that  industries  dealing  in  electfL^nic  devices 
represent  an  annual  volume  of  business  amounting  in  United  States  alone  to  $50,000,000  But  a 
second  and  even  more  important  reason  for  theoretical  research  was  given  by  Kepler — referred  to 
earlier  in  this  paper.  In  studying  the  planets,  and  discovering  the  laws  they  followed,  he  is  reported 
to  have  exclaimed :  "These  are  Thy  thoughts,  O  God;  I  am  thinking  after  Thee."  Thus,  the  two 
types  of  scientific  research  may  be  compared  to  the  two  commandments  of  God:  in  the  first,  man 
learns  to  know  and,  therefore,  love  God  by  knowing  His  works,  and  in  the  second,  man  serves  his 
neighbour.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  a  study  of  the  world  about  us  has  the  highest  aims  that  can 
be  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge. 


Philosophy    and  Politics 


NOTE — The  following  lecture  luas  delivered  by  Paul  Martin,  M.P.  at  The  Arts  Banquet. 

Tam  tempted  tonight  to  indulge  in  some  reminiscenses.     There  is  an  equally  great  temptation  to  take 

this  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  to  those  in  this  college  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
task  of  giving  me  an  education.  To  so  utilize  the  time  at  my  disposal,  however,  would,  in  spite  of  the 
inherent  worth  of  these  two  temptations,  be  a  disjDlay  of  unwarranted  presumption. 

During  my  day  as  a  student  in  this  college  the  major  controversy  among  the  student  body  cen- 
tred about  the  course  in  Honour  Philosophy,  of  which  I  was  a  very  unimportant  member.  The 
critics,  made  up  of  the  Pass  students,  the  students  in  Political  Science,  Commerce  and  Finance,  poked 
fun  at  us.  They  said  that  Honour  Philosophy  was  very  Theoretical,  no  use  whatever,  the  occasion 
for  leisure  ;  and  the  sensitive  character  of  many  of  us  was  incapable  of  resisting  these  good-natured 
taunts.  In  sweet  revenge,  though  perhaps  somewhat  cowardly  because  these  adversaries  are  absent 
tonight,  I  now  come  to  the  defence  of  Philosophy  as  a  training  for  a  student  attending  a  university, 
and  particularly  for  one  who  aspires  to  enter  politics. 

St.  Michael's  College  is  essentially  a  school  of  philosophy  and  here  two  questions  put  by  an  old 
Cambridge  professor'  of  mine.  ErnCst  Barker,  are  pa)  ticularly  apt.  First,  do  general  philosophies  of 
the  world — of  space  and  time,  and  man's  significance  in  space  and  time,  control  or  affect  the  actual 
politics  of  states?  Second,  is  the  individual  statesman,  in  his  conduct  of  political  affairs,  the  better 
of  the  worse  for  a  training  in  philosophy? 

The  examples  of  philosophers  in  politics  are  many  and  they  reflect  favourably  both  on  philoso- 
phy as  a  training  and  on  politics  as  a  job.  Did  not  Haldane  successfully  philosophize  in  the  Law 
Courts,  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet?  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Morley  and  Bryce  were  his 
Cabinet  colleagues.  These  men,  like  Arthur  Balfour,  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Milner,  Curzon,  Peel 
and  Gladstone  were  not  unmindful  of  Plato's  view  that  the  politician  should  be  a  philosopher. 
Then  there  is  General  Smuts  who  was  able  to  combine  a  military  and  political  career  with  his  pere- 
grinations into  Holism.  Asquith,  who  was  a  great  Prime  Minister,  returning  to  New  College.  Ox- 
ford, once  obsened,  "It  was  in  this  Hall,  from  the  lectures  of  Alfred  Robinson  on  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  that  I  learned  such  lessons  of  political  wisdom  as  I  have  ti'ied  to  carry  into  effect."  Further, 
there  was  Lenin  in  Russia  and  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  China.  Thomas  Masaryk,  the  maker  of  a  nation  who 
lectured  for  some  time  in  Comparative  Slavonic  Piii'lology  at  King's  College,  like  Woodrow  Wilson, 
entered  politics  by  way  of  a  professorship  of  philosophy  and  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Ernest  Barker  did  not  deny  that  there  are  many  examples  to  the  contrary.  He  concurs  in  this 
particular  in  what  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Shelley,  "beautiful  but  ineffectual  angels." 

The  failure  in  politics  of  a  good  philosopher  may  be  due  to  circumstances  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  philosophical  training.  Defect  of  the  man  himself  may  be  as  contributing  a  factor  in 
political  failure  as  anything  else  but  in  any  event  it  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  philosopher  poli- 
tician must  neither  be  pedantocratic  nor  blind. 

It  is  worth  while  examining  the  three  deficiencies  which  are  sometimes  said  to  be  lacking  in  the 
philosopher  politician,  namely, 

(a)  lacking  in  tact  and  knowledge  of  men. 

(b)  Lacking  in  intuitive  instinct. 

(c)  Lacking  a  rapidity  of  decision. 

As  Professor  Barker  says,  (b)  pretty  well  comprises  (a)  and  (c).  But  is  politics  essentially  a  matter 
ol  intuitive  instinct?  Certainly  Plato  did  not  overlfX)k  the  existence  of  what  he  called  "the  happy 
guess."  But  the  intuitive  instinct  could  not  happily  become  part  of  a  permanent  tradition  in  poli- 
tics.    Moreover,  is  the   fact  not  that  intuitive  instinct  is  connected  with  means  and  manoeuvres? 
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As  Professor  Barker  has  said,  "Before  the  intuitive  insstinct  actually  works  there  likely  has  been  <i 
longer  process  of  incubation."  This  Bismark  once  denied  in  talking  to  his  friend,  Schopenhauer. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  Bismark  was  a  better  philosopher  than  he  realized. 

It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  "Do  philosophies  of  human  life  act  as  great  forces  which  affect  or  con- 
trol the  actual  politics  of  states?"  Was  Hegel  right  in  conceiving  the  gradual  unfolding  of  an  idea 
with  hands  and  feet?  Are  not,  in  fact,  revolutions  the  result  of  philosophic  speculation  of  one  sort 
or  another?  My  Cambridge  professor  was  satisfied  that  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789  and  the  Russ'an  Revolution  of  191 7  give  a  confining  answer. 

Lenin  was  not  the  only  creator  of  a  new  political  and  economic  order.  He  was  a  philosopher 
whose  thinking  was  based  on  Marx  and  Engels  who  in  turn  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  many 
philosophers  from  Spinoza  to  Hegel.  Greek  philosophy  was  a  way  of  life  and  so  too  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  U.S.S.R.  Hence  the  passion  and  the  religious  fire  of  this  philosophy.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  half  Communistic,  half  National'stic  philosophy  of  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Then  what  is  Fascism  but  a 
philosophy?  Is  it  not  a  'brief  in  the  transcendancy  of  the  metaphysical  nation,  conceived  as  an 
organism  which  is  a  being  with  ends  and  means  of  action  superior  to  those  of  its  members,"  with,  as 
a  resultant,  the  totalitarian  conception  of  the  government  of  the  State?  Hitler's  Germany  of  na- 
tional socialism  is  I'ikewise  a  philosophy.  The  centre  is  not  the  metaphysical  nation  but  the  physical 
race.  And  again  the  consequence  is  totalitarianism.  The  important  thing  however,  is  that  in  Mos- 
cow, Nanking,  Berlin  and  Rome  the  "idea"  has  its  hands  and  feet. 

The  clash,  not  of  idealogies  but  of  philosophies,  is  in  a  major  measure  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  which  we  live!  Are  we  then  to  dispense  with  philosophy  or  are  we  to  continue 
encouraging  its  course?  Philosophers  are  the  authors  of  the  present  morass  ;  nevertheless  the  escape 
or  the  remedy  lies  in  true  philosophic  method.  VVhat  has  happened  in  Russia  and  Germany  and 
Italy  is  that  the  philosophical  method  has  been  abandoned.  For  is  this  not  the  democratic  method? 
The  moment  philosophy  becomes  enthroned  by  compulsion  it  ceases  to  be  philosophy. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  philosophies  that  are  not  actually  in  seats  of  preference.  Let  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  school  men  compete  with  these  other  philosophies.  Here  lies  the 
opportunity  of  this  College.     I  shall  not  fear  the  result  of  this  competition. 

Of  course,  with  Plato  we  must  agree  that  a  whole  nation  cannot  be  philosophic.  There  can  only 
be  a  few  philosophers  but  why  should  not  some  of  these  philosophers  find  their  way  into  the  halls  of 
the  Legislature  and  Parliament?  The  job  of  St.  Michael's  College,  through  its  courses  in  philosophy, 
:s  in  part  to  effect  for  Canada  the  elite  which  every  society  needs.  If  the  judgment  of  a  back 
bencher  is  of  any  value  it  is  that  St.  Michael's  with  its  emphasis  on  philosophic  training  can  best  at- 
tend to  the  preliminary  training  for  the  high  career  of  politics. 

To  those  who  prefer  law  and  economics  let  me  say, — are  these  two  latter  not  static  studies  Are 
they  not  concerned  with  means  and  methods?  Unlike  philosophy  they  do  not  lead  at  once  to 
"questions  of  ends  and  final  purposes." 

A  statesman  must  early  be  taught  primarily  "the  signiificance  of  human  life  in  time  and  peace." 
As  Roscoe  Pound,  another  teacher  of  mine  not  brought  up  in  the  Thomistic  tradition,  once  observed, 
"Not  to  know  St.  Thomas  and  his  time  is  not  to  know  the  full  ambit  of  philosophy." 

Lord  Salisbury  once  observed,  "The  looser  the  tie  the  closer  the  bond"  in  speaking  of  the  British 
Empire.  His  remark  characterizes  most  adequately  the  relation  of  St.  Michael's  College  as  a  con- 
stituent in  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  university  is  in  substance  a  state  university.  The  state 
university  is  the  most  characteristic  educational  development  in  America.  It  represents  the  university 
acting  in  a  capacity  unheard  of  a  century  ago. 

A  Florentine   paintef,   Uccel'lo,  once  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "How  sweet  a  thing  is  perspective !" 
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The  politician  requires  par'ticularly  at  this  time  a  perspective.  This  the  College  and  the  University 
can  give  and  if  the  Philistine  and  the  highbrow  arc  properly  disciplined,  if  the  politician  will  realize 
that  the  student  is  still  capable  of  converting  ideas  into  realities,  this  necessary  perspective  will  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated. 

It  was  Cardinal  Newman  who  looked  upon  a  liberal  education  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
pattern  in  what  otherwise  was  a  garish  medley  of  coloured  threads.  The  politician  of  today  is  not 
unlike  Pompey  in  the  eyes  of  John  Masefield.  You  will  remember  in  "Pompey  the  Great"  the  auth- 
or portrays  Pompey,  his  dreams  turned  to  ashes,  lying  dead  on  the  Egyptian  shore,  his  ship  with  its 
blood-red  sails  slowly  putting  out  to  sea,  and  the  poet  says: 

Blindly  and  bloodily  wc  drift. 

Our  interests  clog  our  hearts  with  dreams, 

God  make  my  brooding  soul  a  rift 

Through  which  a  meaning  gleams. 

Scholasticism    and  ^rchitectutral   Style 

j  HE  net  result  of  the  Gothic  Revival  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  the  subsequent  eclecti- 
cism which  continues  into  our  own  day  was  to  intfoduce  'style'  as  the  dominant  factor  in  archi- 
tectural design  and  appreciation.  It  is  true  that  something  of  this  sort  had  already  occurred  in  the 
Renaissance  when  the  mediaeval  tradition  was  abruptly  abandoned  for  an  architecture  based  on  Ro- 
man precedent,  but  by  the  eighteenth  century  the  new  architecture  had  been  well  assimilated  and 
had  become  vernacular  of  western  Europe.  Nevertheless  if  the  Renaissance  was  architectural  revo- 
lution the  story  of  nineteenth  century  architecture  is  one  of  anarchy. 

There  afe  two  factors  that  combine  to  produce  the  condition  of  architecture  as  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  and  which  exists  largely  today.  The  first  was  the  ascendance  of  the 
academically  trained  architect;  the  second  the  coincidence  of  the  Industr'ial  Revolution.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  nineteenth  century  architectural  training  was  to  make  the  needs  of  a  building  and  its 
structure  subservient  to  design  forms  introduced  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion.  The  parallel  develop- 
ment in  science  and  industry  and  social  habits  created  new  building  needs  and  new  methods  of  con- 
struction which  an  architecture  preoccupied  with  'facade'  and  based  on  historical  precedent  could 
not  deal  with  in  any  rational  way. 

A  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  appi'oach  to  the  new  problems  prompted  what  is  gen- 
erally called,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  the  'modem  movement.'  Modern  architecture  is  based  on 
the  particular'  requirements  of  a  building  and  is  realized  by  the  use  of  such  materials  as  are  available 
in  a  logical  and  natural  fashion.  In  practice,  such  buildings  tend  to  be  almost  invariably  without 
ornament  and  for  this  reason  are  repugnant  to  most  people  who  respond  more  readily  to  an  emotional 
appeal  than  to  an  intellectual  one. 

If  wc  review  the  architectural  theories,  more  often  inferred  than  explicitly  expressed,  that  have 
at  various  times  been  current  since  the  Romantic  Movement  of  the  last  century  in  the  light  of  the 
Scholastic  theory  of  art,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  the  clearly  stated  ideas  of  modern  architectural 
thought  alone  are  in  harmony  with  Thomistic  Philosophy. 

Scholastic  Philosophy  does  not  consider  art  except  in  rdation  to  man;  indeed,  aft  is  a  quality 
of  rruin,  a  virtue  or  habit  of  his  practical  intellect,  which  directs  the  making  of  things  and  whose  end 
is  beauty.  There  is  an  analagous  virtue,  'prudence'  which  directs  the  doing  of  things  and  which  has 
a  nnoral  significance.  Actually  it  is  not  possible  to  exercise  the  one  virtue  without  calling  into  play 
the  other  and  all  of  man's  acts  are  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  prudent  and  more  or  less  artful. 
But  in  a  consideration  of  art  it  is  of  no  concert!  that  the  artist  may  act  imprudently ;  it  matters  only 
that  his  action  result  in  a  beautiful  thing.     Thus  the  sole  end  of  architecture  is  beautiful  buildings. 
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Such  a  view  might  at  first  seem  to  ignore  many  aspects  of  architecture  to  which  the  architecture  now 
attaches  the  greatest  importance,  structure  and  utility  for  instance.  It  would  appear  to  favour  the 
not  uncommon  concept  of  architecture  as  an  addition  of  something  to  a  building,  the  work  of  the 
architect  as  a  sort  of  beautifying  process,  a  view  which  will  not  permit  a  factory  that  is  merely  a  fac- 
tory to  be  considered  as  a  work  of  architecture  but  will  consider  it  such,  should  it  be  an  essay  in,  let 
us  say,  Collegiate  Gothic. 

That  such  an  understanding  of  the  scholastic  teaching  is  far  from  representing  the  true  intent 
will  be  seen  if  we  examine  their  concept  of  the  beautiful.  Thus  to  say  that  the  sole  end  of  architec- 
ture in  beautiful  buildings  means  far  more  than  would  appear  on  the  surface.  St.  Thomas  defines 
beauty  as  "that  which  being  seen,  pleases."  Seen,  not  alone  with  the  eyes  but  with  the  mind  and 
in  all  it's  parts.  So  that  the  more  clearly  and  the  more  completely  we  see  a  thing,  the  better  posi- 
tion are  we  in  to  appraise  it  as  a  beautiful  thing.  AVe  cannot  say  then,  that  a  church  is  a  beautiful 
church  unless  we  understand  what  a  church  is.  Nor  could  we  say  of  the  church  that  it  had  beautiful 
vaulting  unless  we  knew  what  vaulting  was  and  if  we  had  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  but- 
tresses we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  recogni/cing  a  beautiful  buttress. 

It  is  in  this  essential  question  of  knowledge  of  the  building  that  modern  architectural  thought 
agrees  with  St.  Thomas.  For  formerly  the  norm  by  which  a  building  was  judged  to  be  beautiful  wa^ 
not  inherent  in  the  building  itself  but  was  extraneous  to  it.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  locally 
in  University  College  which  is  often  praised  as  '"the  finest  example  of  Norman  Architecture  on  the 
continent"  and  on  that  account  is  we  may  suppose  deemed  a  very  beautiful  building.  Those  who 
see  it  as  a  Norman  building  are,  of  course,  guilty  of  an  anachronism  and  it  cannot  on  that  ground 
be  beautiful.  To  say  it  is  beautiful  we  should  have  to  know  it  not  only  as  it  is'  but  also  as  it  should 
be  granted  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  involved  and   the  means   at  hand   for  its  solution. 

Although  the  Scholastic  system  is  capable  of  a  very  complete  aesthetic,  it  is  as  yet  undeveloped 
and  I  know  of  no  buildings  whose  architecture  ha;-  been  influenced  by  such  principles  as  are  com- 
monly known. 

J.  F.  BRENNAN. 
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To  the  Graduating  Class 

By  RE]'.  E.  J.  McCORKELL,  C.S.B.,  M.A. 


Rev.  E.  J.  McCorkell,  C.S.B.,  M.A., 

Superior  of  St.  Michael's  College. 


/^^  NE  word  more.  The  Catholic  University  education  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  at 
^-^  St.  Michael's  includes  two  things.  The  first  of  these  is  a  love  for  speculative  truth,  that  is  to 
say,  truth  for  its  own  sake,  whether  in  empirical  science  or  philosophy,  a  love  which  the  Christian 
tradition  took  from  the  Greeks  and  carried  into  th?  modern  world,  where  the  time-spirit  is  entirely 
against  it.  It  was  this  spirit  of  the  modern  world  Maritain  referred  to  when  he  diagnosed  the 
weakness  of  modern  culture  as  a  disease  of  the  intelligence,  the  cure  for  which  no  social  or  political 
reform  can  effect,  nor  any  reform  other  than  an  intellectual  one.  Herein  lies  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  Thomism,  so  much  emphasized  in  your  college,  where  professors  trained  at  Louvain  or 
in  our  own  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  have  interpreted  for  you  the  teaching  of  the  great  Mediae- 
val doctor,  and  even  though  the  particular  course  of  studies  you  have  followed  may  not  have  in- 
cluded formal  lectures  in  philosophy,  you  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophical  speculation 
and  debate,  through  which  the  ideas  of  Thomism  have  tended  to  become  the  common  property  of 
all.  Through  this  contact  with  the  vital  and  soimd  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  you  have, 
1  hope,  acquired  a  fresh  love  for  speculative  truth. 

The  second  of  the  two  legacies  which  your  tiaining  ought  to  have  given  you  is  an  insight  into 
the  relationship  between  reason  and  faith.  The  modern  world  of  thought  began  with  a  denial  of  any 
real  relation  between  them,  effecting  thereby  a  cleavage  with  the  Christian  tradition.     The  science  of 
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God  (Theology)  is  not  knowledge  in  the  same  sense  as  empirical  science.  So  says  the  modem. 
But  the  mediaeval  man  had  a  different  view.  Theology  is  a  knowledge  of  the  same  kind  as  biology, 
and  differs  only  in  that  it  is  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge.  Theology  then  is  a  true  science  and 
the  queen  of  all  the  sciences.  Having  seized  upon  this  old  principle,  the  more  true  for  being  old, 
your  study  of  empirical  science,  devoted  to  it  as  you  have  happily  been,  has  not  inflated  you  with 
the  idea  that  your  subject  is  the  whole  of  knowledge,  or  even  the  highest  part  of  it,  but  rather 
the  lowest  part,  and  in  this  thought,  whilst  treasuring  your  mastery  of  empirical  science  or  philosophy 
you  have  remained  humble  at  the  sight  of  its  insufficiency,  and  superlatively  aware  of  a  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  to  which  faith  leads  you.  Religious  Knowledge  has  not  therefore  been  a  mere 
addition  to  your  course,  but  an  integral,  indispensable  part  of  it,  your  revence  for  the  truths  which 
faith  proposes  being  in  no  degree  diminished  by  your  increasing  mastery  of  the  other  sciences.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  I  should  say  that  St.  Michael's  has  labored  in  vain. 


GORDON    E.   BROWNING 
Sudbury,  Ont. 

St.  Michael's  College.  Came  to  Var- 
sity from  Sudbury  High  on  K.  of  C. 
and  Robt.  E.  Simpson  Scholarships. 
Was  a  member  of  Newman  Club 
i:xt'cutive,  III,  IV. 


JOHN     LEONARD    BULGER 
Toronto,   Ont. 

St.  Michael's  College.  Born  in  Tor- 
onto. Matriculated  from  Humber- 
side  C.I. 


JOHN     D.     A.     EVERS 
Toronto,   Ont. 

St.  Michael's  CoUeige.  Came  to 
S.M.C.  via  Oakwood  C.I.  St.  Mike's 
awarded  him  its  C.  and  F.  scholar- 
shir)  T-  Spendsi  summers  at  Can- 
.id.i  Packers,  winters  at  Commerce 
Chill   and   Varsity   Soccer. 


CHARLES  JAMES  PETERS 
Rochester,   N.'Y. 

Pass  -Arts.  Invaded  Canada  from 
Aquinas  Institute.  He  aided  St. 
Michael's  RugViy  Team  three  years 
ill   quest   of   Mulock   Cup.  Spent 

three  winters  on  University  Basket- 
hiiU  Teams.  Is  an  active  member 
of  Dramatic  Club.  .\fter  working 
two  summers  in  a  sanatoriiun  has 
decided  to  become  a  lawyer  with 
the  help  of  Georgetown  University. 


FRANCIS    R.    PSUTKA 
Kitchener,  Ont. 

Pass  -Vrts.  Born  in  Kitchener. 
Matriculated  from  St.  Jerome's 
College  and  Kitchener  Collegiate. 
Was  a  member  of  German  and  Pol- 
ish Clubs.  He  enjoys  golf  and 
swimming  in  summer;  hockey  and 
ba.sketball  in  winter.  He  intends 
to  enter  the  actuarial  field  and  pro- 
bably enter  O.C.E. 


ROBERT   FRANCIS  WALL 
Wellsville,   N.Y. 

I'ass  Arts.  Came  to  \  aisity  through 
Wellsville  High  School  and  West- 
ern University.  Was  Manager  of 
Inlerfaculty  Ba.sketball  I,  11:  Man- 
ager of  Track  Team  III:  L,acros.«'e 
II.  Is  a  bridge  fanatic  and  St. 
Mike's  own  "Torchy  Peden."  His 
interests  envelope  sports,  politics 
and  the  oiil  fields.  After  a  year's 
reiK>se  intends  to  pursue  law  at 
Albany. 


VINCENT  G.  ZENKEL 
Rochester,    N.Y. 

I'a.ss  .\ris.  Came  to  St.  Michael's 
IroMi  .\<iuinas  Institute.  Winner  of 
Proficiency  Scholarships  I,  11-  Class 
President  and  Secretarv  of  Stu- 
dents' Council,  II.  He  dors  well  in 
whatever  he  undertakes. 
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J.    FREDERICK    AGUGi-IA 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

I'ass  -Vrts.  St.  Mike's  'Ace'.  AV'as 
a  member  of  Fratellanza  I-IIl; 
Social  Ethics  III;  Italian-Spanisli  I. 
He  took  active  share  in  l)asebali 
and  Junior  and  Senior  Interfaculty 
Wrestling  Assaults  J-III;  Rugby  1; 
Water  Polo  III.  Is  a  muscle  man 
and  lover  of  literature.  He  hopes 
to  visit  Italy  and  complete  educa- 
tion  in   Italian   at   AHiany   State. 


RUSSELL    G.    ALLENZA 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Alts.  Came  to  Varsity  from 
Ben  Franklin  High  of  Rochester. 
His  scientific  mind  earned  him  the 
title  of  "hardest  man  to  convince." 
Is  successfully  idle  in  summer.  In- 
terested in  politics  and  travelling. 
Was  a  member  of  Fratellanza, 
Spanish-Italian  Club.  His  future 
lies  in  the  field  of  medicine. 


WILLIAM    R.    BAKER 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  .Vrls.  Alatriculated  from  St. 
Michael's  High  School  '35.  He 
honoured  "Varsity"  staff  with  his 
presence  I.  Is  decidedly  optimistic 
with  no  regrets  for  the  past.  He 
sees  college  life  as  the  ideal  Utopia 
and  will  definitely  not  take  post- 
graduate work. 


DONALD     B.     BENNINGER 
Dublin.  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  He  came  to  Varsity 
from  Dublin.  1935,  and  enrolled  in 
St.  Michael's  College.  Don  was  a 
member  of  the  Oratorical  Club  and 
of  the  Social  Ethics  Club  II  and  HI. 
His  summer  occupations  includi 
bee-keeping  and  fox-farming.  Don 
hopes  to  enter  Theology. 

AUSTIN    JOSEPH    BISKEY 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  ^Vi'ts.  Came  to  ^'arsit.v  from 
Aquinas  Institute.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Ethics  Clul)  III;  Tenn's  Clul> 
III;  Coach  Interfaculty  Vollevball 
Team  I,  II,  III;  Varsity  Volleyball 
I,  Coach  II,  III.  Strives  for  sim- 
plicity and  tries  to  practice  what 
he  preaches,  now,  with  ardent 
hopes  of  practising  what  he  teaches, 
in  the  future — Albany  State  Ti^ach- 
'ers. 

FRANK  JOHN    BOLAND 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Is  a  Torontonian.  Nine 
years  at  S't.  Mike's  hasn't  quenched 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  so  Frank 
will  continue  to  hunt  essences  at 
O.C.E.  He  whizzes  about  the  Lake 
Simcoe  district  in  the  summer, 
especially  Atherley  and  Orillia.  He 
Is  interested  in  most  everything, 
but  hockey,  baseball,  rviglty,  histoid 
and  music  keep  him  bus.v. 


PAUL    MICHAEL    BYRNE 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Philosophy.  Came  to  Varsity  from 
Aquinas  Institute.  Was  a  member 
of  Social  Ethics  Club  I-IV.  becom- 
ing A'ice-l'icsident  IV.  Future  i.'^ 
more  doubtful  than  past. 


ALEXANDER   A.   CERIO 
Canastota,    N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  Born  Canastota,  N.Y. 
.Matriculated  from  Canastota  High 
School.  He  graced  the  Fratellanza, 
I'^thics  and  Italian-Spanish  Cluljs. 
.Adventures  vary  fi'om  building 
school  buses  to  breaking-  hearts. 
"W^ill  take  M.A.  in  criminal  law  at 
University  of   Bologna,    Italy. 


RONALD  J.   CULLEN 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Clinging  tenaciously  to 
the  protective  mantle  of  22  years  of 
local  life.  Ron  gazes  fearfully  to- 
wards the  West.  Us^^ally  passes 
the  summer  carrying  ice  at  S.I.. 
when  not  jilaying  ball  or  absorbing 
radio  culture.  Has  also  been  found 
in  sing-songs,  playing  hockey,  foot- 
ttall  1)1-  handball  and  even  studying. 


R.    RUSSELL  CURLEY 
Toronto,  Ont. 

I'ass  Arts.  Born  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.  Matriculated  from 
De    L-t    Salle   College. 


FRANK   WILLIAM    DOLAN 
Toronto,  Ont. 

I'ass  Arts.  Born  at  Montreal. 
Matriculated  from  De  La  Salle, 
Toronto.  Interfaculty  Lacrosse  I, 
11,  and  Interfaculty  Hockey  I-III. 


JOSEPH     B.    DORSEY 
Syracuse.   N.Y. 

Pass  .\rts.  Came  to  St.  Michael's 
from  his  native  Syracuse,  Graduat- 
ed from  Holy  Rosary  High  School 
intending  to  study  law;  l.ut  chose 
instead  higher  fields  of  labour  with 
the  Basilian  Fathers.  A  leader  in 
all  fields;  a  friend  to  all.  God- 
speed, Joe. 
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FRANK    L.    DOUGHERTY 
Syracuse,    N.Y. 

I'ass  Arts.  .V  product  of  Hoh' 
Rosary  H.  S.  Was  S.:\LC.  Athletic 
Representative  II,  III.  Was  triple- 
threat  man  for  Irish  gridders.  Star- 
red for  Varsity  Senior  Basketball 
Team  II,  111.  Is  deservedly  popu- 
l)a.r,  friendly  and  unassuming. 
Former  life  guard,  present  member 
of  Beagle  and  Quail  Club,  future 
lawyer. 

PAUL  J.   DUPRE 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  He  iiiii nd  Varsity  via 
Aquinas  Institiiti-  ami  Western 
Univ.  Was  activt.  in  Ethics  III, 
Catholic  Action  Club  II,  III;  Base- 
hall  I,  II.  One  of  few  who  studies 
for  knowledge  and  not  exams.  Is 
interested  in  current  events,  sports 
and  travelling.  P^uture  —  Albany 
State  Teachers. 

DANIEL   PATRICK    EGAN 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  Came  from  Aquinas 
Institute.  Was  a  prominent  figure 
in  Interfaculty  Basball,  Basketball 
and  Volleyball  I,  II,  III.  Is  an  ac- 
complished "Thespian,"  a  talented 
linguist,  and  an  excellent  student, 
blending  these  with  a  dynamic, 
witty,  and  popular  iJersonality. 
Member  of  Beagle  and  Quail  Club. 
He  pastimes  at  bowling  and  read- 
iuix.      Plans    to    teach    Inn.miMges. 


WILLIAM     B.    GUILDENSCHUH 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

iass  Arts.  Caine  to  St.  Michael's 
irom  Aquinas  Institute.  An  ardent 
s|i:irts  fan  and  perhaps  too  enthu- 
siastic accordion  player.  He  found 
the  latter  a  perfect  example  of 
"l-row  To  Make  Enemies  and  Irri- 
taie  People."  Future  uncertain 
I  ait  may  try  his  hand  at  teaching. 

GREGORY    FRANCIS    HOY 
Toronto,  Ont. 

l'hilo.sophy  (English  and  Hi-^to-y). 
1..  aving  the  fact  foundry  of  Tovo.i- 
;ii  to  conquer  new  worlds,  he  faces 
iiie  with  a  B. A.  in  one  hand,  a 
bundle  of  es.says  in  the  other,  and 
an  empty  head  in  between,  to  make 
his  fame  and  fortune  either  as  a 
restaurant  pearl-diver,  or  as  assist- 
ant secretary  to  Naixileon's  uraml- 
iiiDther. 


GERARD   P.    KAVANAUGH 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  From  .\quinas  Insti- 
tute. Rep.  rtaIian-SDani.«h  Club  I 
member  of  Oratorical  Club  I,  IT;  of 
Inlerfaculty  Basketball  and  Volley- 
ball I-III:  was  on  P-ish  Tenn's 
Team  T  and  II;  President  Tennis 
Olub  III.  He  aided  Gaelic  gridders 
as  back  I,  H,  assistant  coach  III. 
Is  .sauve,  polished,  well-known  by 
facult.v  and  students.  Membei-  -of 
H 'agle  and  Quail  Club.  Off  to 
Washington.   D.C.,   to  taclib-  law. 


FRANCIS    P.    KELLY 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Cla^^sics.  He  trekked  from  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia  to  Detroit  and 
Catholic  Central  High  School  in  '2'); 
thence  to  St.  Michael's.  Is  an  aJ'd- 
ent  sports  fan.  Prefers  Beethoven, 
Bucko  McDonald  and  Joe  Dimaggio. 
He  expects  to  get  many  hi  ailaclifs 
teaching. 


PATRICK    KERWIN 
Guelph,   Ont. 

Political  Science  and  Ecoiaaiic'^. 
Matriculated  from  Guelj^h  Collegi- 
ate. Was  a  member  of  Newman 
and  Poll.  Sci.  Snooker  Clubs.  SiJent 
.<»ummers  working  to  get  enough 
money  to  go  to  Europe  last  sum- 
mer. Plans:  On  to  Osgoode.  for 
more  education? 


JOHN    FRANCIS    KINLIN 
Tweed,    Ont. 

Matiu-matics  and  Physics  (|)i\.  I). 
Reached  TTniversity  afler  atuiid- 
ance  at  Tweed  High  and  Xorth  Bay 
Normal  as  a  student,  and  at  a  Has- 
tings school  as  a  teachei-.  Found 
time  for  Interfaculty  Boxing  I,  IT: 
Rugby  Club  ITT;  Newman  Club  T, 
IT,  TV;  St.  Michael's  Oratory  Club 
TV.  Intends  to  make  nedagouy  his 
future  field  of  endeavour. 


RORY    FINBAR    EGAN 
Toronto,   Ont. 

Philosophy.  -Vlthough  born  in  Co. 
Monaghan.  Ireland,  is  notorious  for 
loyalty  to  the  British  cause  and  ex- 
hibits this  in  all  fields.  He  assisted 
English  Rugger  team's  4-year 
championship.  First    T    Holder. 

Oratorical  Club  I-IV,  Pres.  TV, 
C.O.T.C.  I-IV.  Although  disciple  of 
'T^acchus  and  the  Muses,  is  trans- 
ferring  devotion    to    Justitia. 

JOSEPH    A.    FISCHETTE 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  From  A(|uinas  Institute 
of  Rochester  to  Varsity,  Italian- 
Spanish  Club  SecretaiT  I,  Business 
Manager  IT,  President  III:  for  three 
years,  member  of  Fratellanza.  lie- 
coming  Vice-President  in  111:  was 
in  S.M.C.  Oratorical  Club  for  ihrte 
years.  Has  high  hopes  for  a  legal 
career   in    the    I'nited    States. 

GEORGE    F.    GARGANO 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  Came  to  ^'arsitv  from 
Aquinas  Institute.  Was  a  member 
of  St.  Michael's  Tennis  Club  I,  IT, 
111,  and  of  Rochester  Club  I,  IT,  III; 
played  Interfaculty  Baseball  I.  He 
plans  to  enter  business. 
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FRANCIS   E.    KNITTER 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Frank  is  a  student 
from  Rochester  who  made  his  home 
at  St.  Michael's.  After  two  year.«i 
of  teaching-  he  still  likes  it.  Prank 
is  a  notorious  linguist  and  enjoys 
discu.ssing  any  subject  at  any  time, 
excei)t  when  playing-  cribbag-e. 


JOHN    HAZELTON    LAWLESS 
Grafton,  Ont. 

Moderns.  Began  existence  at  Graf- 
ton. Matriculating  fr-oni  Cobour^ 
C.I.,  John  came  to  St.  Michael's 
where  he  has  spent  the  last  four 
years  in  Moderns.  Member  of  Uni- 
fersity  German  Club  four  years, 
becoming  President  III.  Hopes  to 
graduate  in  '38  and  continue  his 
studies  at  O.C.E. 


NELDO    L.    LORENZETTI 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  He  received  even  his 
high  schooling  at  St.  Mike's.  His 
sparkling  wit  (?)  has  made  "Nell" 
a  popular  man  at  the  Italian- 
S'panish  Club,  Newman  Club,  and 
the  Pra.tellanza  (Financial-Secre- 
tary ni).  Hopes  of  Osgoode  Hall 
are  closer  to  realization  from  day 
to  day.  A  great  athlete  and  dancer. 


PATRICK  J.  McCarthy 

Killaloe,  Ont. 

Pa.ss  Arts.  Came  to  Varsity  from 
St.  Andrew's.  Was  on  Interfaculty 
Hockey  1,  II,  ITT;  Basketball  II.  He 
spends  his  summers  selling  auto- 
moliiles.  Is  fond  of  basball,  hockey 
and  dancing  —  cannot  figure  out 
which  of  the  three  is  the  toughest. 
He  wants  to  see  the  world — espec- 
ially Ireland. 


FRANK  J.  McCarthy 

Stratford,    Ont. 

I'as.s  Arts.  Hailing  from  the  Class- 
ic (^ity,  "Mac"  found  his  way  via 
Assumption  College,  Windsor,  and 
St.  Basil's  Novitiate,  Toronto  to  the 
Pass  Course  at  Varsity.  Was  Stu- 
dent-Prefect of  "Gay  Nineties"  I, 
II,  III.  He  intends  to  continue 
Theological  studies  at  St.  Basil's 
Seminary,   Toronto. 


RALPH    J.    MacDONALD 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Philosonhy.  He  ^va.s  born  in  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  and  came  to  Canada  in 
1928.  Ralph  came  to  St.  Michael's 
from  Regiopolis  College  High  School 
in  Kingston. 


FRANK  E.  MALONEY 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Pass  Arts.  Entered  University  on 
Second  Carter  Scholarship  and  a 
St.  Michael's  bursary.  Passes  sum- 
iners  in  Miami  catching  sail-flsh 
and  winters  leading  St.  Michael's 
water  polo  and  pep-rallies;  enjoys 
frequent  philosophical  arguments 
with  Teefy  Knightes.  Plans  to  do 
post-graduate  work  in  Chemistry 
and  Terpsichore  via  Newman  Cluli. 

JOHN    P.    MATTHEWS 
Niagara    Falls,   Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Came  to  Varsity  from 
Niagara  Falls  C.I.  He  spent  spare 
time  in  winter  playing  basketball 
on  Varsity  Seniors  T  and  Inter- 
mediates II,  HI.  Spends  summers 
taking  tourists  behind  the  Falls. 
Plans  to  enter  Osgoode  Hall  next 
fall.  He  believes  an  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away  if  its  A. 
Baldwin. 


ARMAND    A.    MAURER 
Irondequoit,    N.Y. 

Philosophy.  Graduated  from  Aqui- 
nas Institute  of  Rochester  and  then 
came  to  Varsity.  Member  of  the 
Social  Ethics  Club  I-IV,  and  Presi- 
dent IV.  He  hopes  to  continue 
pursuing  Philosophy. 


JOSEPH    A.    MORTON 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  To  Varsity  via  Aquinas 
Institute.  Winter:  tries  to  keep  old 
Ford  running.  Summer:  "loafs." 
Interests:  Flying  clubs,  chewing  the 
fat,  going  to  bed  early,  watching 
hockey  games,  proclainiirg  'I'm 
^Vmerican'.  On  to  Medical  School — 
Georgian   Bay — and,    well 


ARTHUR    H.    MULLIGAN 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

I*'ass  jVrts.  He  caine  to  Varsity  via 
jVqunas  Institute  of  Rochester  and 
Western  TTniv.  Spends  summers 
rubbing  elbows  with  proletarians  of 
A.F.Li.  Pet  aversion:  pseudo-phil- 
osophers. He  won  recognition  as 
active  kibitzer  around  bridge 
games.  Hopes  for  a  medical  future. 


LEO    J.    MUNNELLY 
Toronto,  Ont. 

I'hilosophy  (English  or  History). 
Entered  St.  Michael's  College 
School  in  '28  and  has  been  around 
dear  old  Clover  Hill  ever  since.  Has 
been  triple-threatening  in  P  (B&H) 
for  the  past  four  years.  Spends  the 
summer  giving  the  "nescio"  to- 
foolish  questions  of  young  campers. 
Interested  in  "all-American"  selec- 
tions and  "Big  League"  batting 
averages. 
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WILLIAM     JOSEPH     NIGRO 
Edmonton,   Alta. 

Pass  Arts.  He  came  to  Varsity 
from  St.  Joseph's  H.S.  and  U.  of 
Alberta.  Was  a  meinber  of  St. 
Michael's  Oratorical  Club  II  and 
HI:  President  of  St.  Michael's  Stu- 
dents' Administrative  Council  III; 
Representative  on  University  S.A.C. 
III.  He  dislikes  bridge,  is  inter- 
ested in  sports,  horses,  and  beauty. 
Intends  to  study  medicine  at  Var- 
sity. 


JAMES    EDWARD    NOBLE 
Rochester,    N.Y. 


GEORGE    J.    OEHLER 
Utica,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  Graduate  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  Hig-h  School.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  3T8:  Secretary  of  U.  of 
T.  Basketball  Union  III.  He  served 
apprenticeship  as  Manager  of  Var^ 
slty  Intermediate  Basketbaliers  I, 
II;  became  Maestro  of  Stevens' 
Cagers  in  III.  Member  Beagle  and 
Quail  Club.  Prefers  "that  voice 
with  a  smile".  Is  pointing  for 
surgery. 


JOHN    PATRICK   O'MEARA 
Rochester,   N.Y. 


Pass  Arts    Matriculated  from  Aqui-     pagg      Arts.       Indebted      to      Saint 
nas    Institute     Jimmy    was    Presi-     Michael's    for    matriculation.         He 
^Vl^   f°     T>  "^    Freshman    Class;    and     hoi>es  to  summer  at  the  KEB  ren- 
H^l^l!  ,''-f!f^''^.^''?*'''*",y''  ^i-  ^""J^fr    dezvous,  and  devote  his  life  to  pro- 
R^ltl  ^7*^  ^''^^r''*f,^"l^^„^'i,^*^^^^^'|'     moting  KEB   activites.     In   fact  he 
Baseball   and    Volleyball    Teams  I,     jg  ^  keB 
II,     III.     Member     of     Beagle     and 
Quail  Club.   Is  a  salesman  in  sum- 
mer,   bowler    in    winter.      Potential 
professor  via   Albany   State  Teach- 
ers. 


JOHN    F.    O'CONNOR 
Syracuse,   N.Y. 


FRANCIS    O'TOOLE 
Peterborough,    Ont. 


Ro^^«,-v  w'  ^""^^."^  '^'^  ^!p°'^''  "^J^  Pa,«s  Arts.  Frank  fir.st  saw  the 
Tn^"rr-„Lif;tfTi^ir'^f''n°^  Xr''^'^^  »&ht  of  day  in  Peterborough.  Mat- 
Intermediate    Basketbaliers    11    and    riculated   from   P.C.I.     Entered   th. 


F.      Manager     III       He     p^^gg    Course     at  '  St.'    Michael's    in 
193o.     Moderate  in  social  activities. 


B.     W.      & 

wielded  a  racquet  for  St.  Mike's 
Tennis  Team  I,  II,  III.  Is  a  Char- 
ter member  of  Beagle  and  Quail 
Club.  Spends  his  summers  as  life 
guard,  his  winters  as  student  (both 
social  and  intellectual).  Will  be 
called  "Doc"   in   future. 


the 


EDWARD   C.    PAPPERT 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

I'ass  Arts.  From  Aquinas  to  the 
Novitiate  and  then  to  St.  Mike's 
for  Pass  Course.  He  expects  to  do 
some  interior  decorating  and  recu- 
perate at  KEB  summer  resort  be- 
fore taking  over  professorial  duties. 
L.ikes  all  sport.s,  symphonies,  Rich- 
ard  Crooks,    and   cards. 


THOMAS    M.    PERSICO 
Gloversvllle,    N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  Honoured  the  Fratell- 
anza  for  three  years;  enlightened 
the  Ethics  Club,  HI;  enlivened  the 
Italian-S'iianish  Club  I,  U,  and  took 
it  out  of  the  red  as  Business  Man- 
a^rer  in  III.  Utilized  his  dramatic 
talents  as  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Dramatic  Committee  in  I.  He 
was  awarded  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship to  Italy  for  proficiency  in 
Italian,   II. 


ALBERT    M.    PIEHLER 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pass  Arts.  This  ponderousi  Prus- 
sian, formerly  of  Aquinas  Institute, 
performed  at  tackle  for  two  years, 
then  guided  the  Mulock  Cuppers  to 
the  "final.s"  as  Manager.  He  pas- 
timed  with  Interfaculty  Basketball 
and  Baseball  1,  II;  III.  Member  of 
Ethics  Club  and  Beagle  and  Quail 
Clul).  Is  headed  for  Harvard  Law 
School. 


JOHN    MICHAEL    POWERS 
Troy,   N.Y. 

T''ass  Arts.  "Capt<un  Jack"  from 
Catholic  Central  H.S.,  was  Presi- 
dent of  3T8  St.  Michael's.  Was 
chief  scoring  threat  of  Warren  Ste- 
ven's basketeers  for  past  two  years. 
Is  an  excellent  student,  popular 
campus  figure,  bowling  enthusiast 
and  active  member  of  Beagle  and 
Quail  Club.  Will  study  for  hi.^  M.A. 
at  Albany  S'tate  Teachers. 


LEO    ANDREW    PERUSSE 
Thorold,    Ont. 

Pass  .'\rts.  Iveo  cme  to  Varsity 
from  Thorold  High  School.  Wa.«s  a 
member  of  the  St.  Thomas  More 
Social  Ethics  Club  III.  He  is  a 
valuable  fi-iend  and  an  exterior  de- 
corator in  the  summer  months?.  He 
intends  to  try  his  luck  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 


EDWARD  A.   PSUTKA 
Bamberg,    Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Came  to  Varsity  via 
Kitchener-Waterloo  C.T.  and  St. 
Jerome's  Coll.  .Mh'etics  —  swim- 
ming, skiin.tr,  ba.ski'tball  and  hoc- 
key. Intellectual — Polish  and  Ger- 
man Clubs.  He  guards  lifr  in  sum- 
mer.    Is  entering  O.C.E. 
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RAYMON    S.    ROACH 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Liiw.  Oame  to  Varsity  from  Oak- 
wood  C.I.  Has  active  intt-rest  in 
))aseball,  rugby,  hockey,  l)asketball, 
SiWimming  and  billiards.  Was  a 
member  Law  Club  and  Moot  Court. 
Summers  spent  in  Canada  Carljon 
&  Ribbon  Co.  Intends  to  further 
lef?aJ  education  at  Osgoode.  Was 
on  3T8  I^aw  Hockey  and  Basketball 
Teams:  and  in  'Big  F^ive'  Snooker 
Club. 


JAMES   P.   J.    F.    ROVv^AN 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever."  Delighting-  in  femin- 
ine company  as  Life  Guard  in  sum- 
mer or  in  a  theatrical  capacity  dur- 
ing academic  period,  he  prefers  in- 
tellectual beauty  of  U.  of  T.  and 
aesthetic  morality  of  S.M.C.  Hobby: 
writing  sonnets.  Future:  Litt.D. 
or  theatre  executive. 


JOHN    ANTHONY    RUTH 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  He  sprang  from  the  soil 
near  Watford,  Ont.  Has  been  one 
step  ahead  of  it  ever  since,  except 
for  summer  months.  He  matricu- 
lated at  St.  Michael's,  then  to  St. 
Basil's  Novitiate.  A  good  student, 
his  i>ersonality,  sound  judgment  and 
keen  sense  of  humour  ensure  his 
future  ])riestly  career. 


ERNEST    ANTHONY    RYAN 
Toronto.  Ont. 

Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 
Came  to  \'arsity  via  Barrie  C.I.  I--^ 
an  ardent  scholar:  enthusiastic  vo- 
tary of  S.M.C.  Oratorical  Club: 
perennial  gymnast.  Is  interested  in 
morality.  Humbly  endeavouring 
ever  consciously  to  act  in  best  in- 
terests of  human  welfare  and  to 
practice  his  conviction  that  virtue 
and  industry  overcome  all  obstacles. 


WILLIAM    J.    SHEA 
Sudbury,   Ont. 

English  and  History.  He  was  a 
member  of  St.  Michael's  Oratorical 
Club  four  years;  Vice-President  IV: 
member  of  S.M.C.  Students'  Coun- 
cil III;  Hart  House  Library  Com- 
mittee IV;  University  Rifle  Club 
III.  Between  riding,  orating  and 
gunning,  W.  J.  has  striven  to  up- 
hold the  tradition  of  the  Celt  and 
destiny  of  the  North  country. 


FRANK    E.    SIRDEVAN 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  Born  in  Sarnia.  A  pro- 
duct of  St.  Michael's  High  School. 
He  excelled  in  Varsity  .lunior  and 
Senior  Football,  St.  Mike's  Hockey 
and  Baseball.  Was  S.M.C.  Athletic 
Director,   III. 


W.   J.   STUMPFHAUSER 
Rochester,   N.Y. 

Pasis  Arts.  Came  to  Varsity  via 
Aquinas  Institute.  He  played  on 
St.  Mike's  Mulock  Cup  Team  three 
years,  the  only  Dutchman  in  the 
.great  "Irish"  backfield.  He  spends 
summers  clerking  in  a  grocery 
store.  Pet  subject:  German.  Has 
hopes  for  a  medical  career. 


THOMAS  W.  SULLIVAN 

Pass  Arts.  Came  from  A<iuiiias 
Institute.  Was  Class  President  I: 
inember  of  Athletic  Directorate  and 
House  Committee  III.  Captain  and 
qviarterback  of  Irish  Footballers  I. 
II,  and  III.  Was  a  brilliant  per- 
former with  Varsity  Senior  Basket- 
ball Team  I,  II  and  III.  Is  con- 
genial, popular  and  a  social  lion. 
Member  of  Beagle  and  Quail  Cluli. 
Will  study  law. 


PETER   JULIAN    SWAN 
Duncan,   B.C. 

Pass  Art's.  Is  in  a  state  of  flux 
between  England  and  B.C.  He  is 
the  exception  to  the  rule,  that 
travel  broadens  one.  Weathered  S't. 
Mike's  despite  a  "broad   A"   and   a 

pork-pie'.  "Weighed  anchor  with 
l-irst  Year  Proficiency  Scho'arship. 

i->d?almed  in  Oratorical  Club 
Shanghaied  into  C,raduating  Year 
Vice-Presidency,  Torontonens's  Re- 
presentative. Fidl  steam  ahead  to 
B.Com.  in  London. 


FERGUS    PATRICK    WALSH 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Pass  Arts.  The  "Buzzer"  is  a 
home-grown  product  of  St.  Mike's 
High  School.  He  was  one  of  the 
-•scrappiest  linemen  ever  to  wear  a 
Double-Blue  grid  uniform.  Per- 
formed capably  on  the  Interfaculty 
Hockey  Team  for  three  years. 
Modest,  well-liked  and  a  familiar 
figure  at  all  social   functions. 


FREDERICK   G.  WRIGHT 
Calpary,    Alta. 

I'a.s.^  Arts.  Came  u)i  from  St. 
:\l;ny's  I'.oys'  High  in  Calgar>'.  Al- 
l>erta.  His  University  residence 
was  More  House. 


ALFRED    F.  ZAMBELLI 
Gloversvllle,    N.Y. 

Pa.ss  Arts.  Was  a  member  of  Uni- 
ver.sity  Fratellanza  I,  II,  III,  IV: 
and  the  Social  Ethics  Club.  H^  was 
awarded  Proficiency  Schola'-ships  I 
and  II,  and  Travelling  Scholarship 
to  Italy.  Is  going  to  pi'oceed  to 
M..\.  Intends  to  liecome  a  dantolo- 
g'ist  and   if  ixissibli'  a  dantomaniac. 
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l^vi}t  Hist  of.^t.  iWictjael's  College 

1.     INSTITUTE  OF  MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES. 

Fellowships  : 

Capt.  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Murray  Memoral  Fellowship,  Bernard  Muller-Thym,  M.A.,  (St.  Louis). 
The  Leonard  LaBine  Memorial  Fellowship,  W.  H.  Walton,  M.A.,  (Saskatoon). 
The  Assumption  College  Fellowship,  D.  Baralh,  M.A.,  (Windsor). 
The  First  St.  Michael's  College  Fellowship,  K.  Miller,  M.A.,  (Rochester). 
The  Second  St.  Michael's  College  Fellowship,  D.  Dalrymplc,  M.A.,  (South  Bend). 
Degrees  Conferred : 

Dr.  of  Philosophy     Rev.  Edwin  Garx-ey,  C.S.B.,    (Sandwich). 

Rev.  Gerard  Smith,  S.J.,   (St.  Louis). 

Vernon  Burke,  M.A.,  '29,  (North  Bay). 
Master  of  Arts  Lawrence  Lynch,  B.A.,  '36  (Toronto).    Sister  Frances  Carmel,   (Halifax). 

2.  OTHER  GRADUATE  STUDIES. 

Research  Fellowships  in  the  Banting  Institute:      Otho  O'Sullivan,  B.A.,  '37.  Alf.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  '37. 
Degrees  Conferred  : 

Master  of  Arts  Desmond  Kennedy,  B.A.,  '36,   (Ottawa). 

3.  UNDERGRADUATE. 
Fourth   Tear  : 

The  McBrady  Gold  Medal  in  French,  L.  J.  Klem,    (Rochester). 

The  Cardinal  Mercier  Gold  Medal  in  Philosophy,  V.  B.  Brezik,  (Houston). 

The  Sir  Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle  Medal  in  Philosophy,  B.  V.  Lavcry,   (Toronto). 

The  Daniel  Meader  Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  A.  White  (Toronto). 
Third  Tear: 

The  McBrady  Gold  Medal  in  the  Pass  Course,  N.  J.  Delia  Porta,   (Rochester). 

The  McBrady  Silver  Medal  in  the  Pass  Cour  e,  M.  J.  Egan,   (Toronto). 

The  Alumni  Prize  in  English  of  the  Pass  Course,  H.  T.  Cunningham,  (Port  Arthur). 

The  Silver  Medal  in  Italian,  S.  Benedetto,   (loronto). 

The  Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  R.  J.  MacDonald,   (Kingston). 

The  McBrady  Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  A.  .-\.  A.  Maurer,  (Rochester). 

The  Kernahan  Prize  in  Honour  Philosophy,  R.  J.  MacDonald,   (Kingston). 

The  Scholarship  in   Philosophy    (English  or  History  Option),  L.  J.  Munnelly,    (Toronto). 

The  Silver  Medal  in  Mathematics  A,  D.  T.  Faught,   (Caprcol). 
Second  Tear : 

The  Proficiency  Scholarships  in  the  Pass  Course: 

A.  A.  Cartenuto  F.  E.  Maloney  A.  F.  Zambelli 

J.  A.  Fischctte  E.  A.  F.  Psutka  V.  G.  Zenkcl 

The  First  Scholarship  in  English  and  History,  A.  H.  LeMay,    (Ottawa), 

The  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Scholarship,  A.  H.  LeMay,   (Ottawa). 

The  Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  J.  J.  F.  Firth,    (Barrie) . 

The  Hanrahan  Prize  in  Honour  Philosophy,  J    J.  F.  Firth,   (Barrie). 

The  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,    ].  A.  Conway,   (Toronto). 
>  First  Tear : 
"      The  Scholarship  in  Classics,  D.  J.   McNeil,    (Toronto). 

The  Scholarship  in  Social  and  Philosophical   Studies,  C.  L.  Quinlan,    (Toronto). 

The  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.   W.  B.  Rodden,    (Toronto). 

The  Scholarship  in  Philosophy,  Charles  Holmes,  (Rochester). 
THE  M ALLEN  PRIZE— ($20)  : 

Offered  to  a  student  in  the  graduating  class   for  an  essay  on:      "The   Role   of  the   University 
Graduate  in  Catholic  Action."     Armand  Maurer,   (Rochester). 
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COMPLIMENTS 


DOUG.  LAURIE 


o      o      o 


BROWN'S  SPORT  &c  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD. 

345  YONGE  ST.  TORONTO 

WA.  2337 


Class  Pins 

Scnool  Rinos 

1  ropnies 

Dance  Favours 

jMeaals  ana  Prizes 

Presentations 

Write  for  our  Booklets  on 
"Medals,  Cups  andl  Shields" 
College  and  ScKool  Insignia" 

BIRKS'ELLIS-RYKIE 

DIAMOND    MERCHANTS    AND    SILVERSMITHS 
Yonge  and  Temperance  Streets  •••  Toronto 


SPECIAL 

25%    Discount 

will  be  given  on  all  prescriptions 
brought  to  us  by  any  person  who 
subscribes  to  this  magazine,  or 
to  any  teacher,  principal  or 
student. 

We  make  glasses  only  from  a 
prescription  by  an  oculist  physi- 
cian.    Come  in  and  consult  us. 


Superior  Optical  Co. 

20  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto,  Out. 
Phones:    KI.  0963,  KI.  2116 


Bells— Lights  Motors— Alarms 

Electric    Wiring    and    Repairs 

MARTIN  NEALON 

Glee  Morris  St,  Kle^sdale  3496 
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ST.  MOCHAEL'S  COLLEGE  STUDENTS'  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 
AND  ATHLETIC  DIRECTORATE 

Second  Row :  R.  J.  S.  Rouland,  M.  M.  Lamb,  F.  E.  Widman,  E.  Cahill,  R.  F.  Hart,  J.  Dunn,  F.  E.  J. 

Sirdevan. 
First  Row:  P.  J.  Swan;  W.  J.  Nigro,  President;  Rev.  E.  C.  Lebel,  Faculty  Advisor:  F.  L.  Dougherty, 

F.  A.  O'Dea. 
Absent:  J.  M.  R.  Powers. 


To    The    Undergraduates 


We  have  reached  the  end  of  another  year;  for  some  of  us  it  is  the  last.  I  feel  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  graduating  class  when  I  say  that  we  leave  with  I'egret.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  look  forward  with  eagerness— for  we  are  young. 

We  have  all  of  us  been  united  in  college  :  let  us  ever  be  spiritually  and  forcefully  one,  by 
remaining  "loyal,  faithful,  frank  and  strong"  to  the  sound,  wholesome  traditions  of  our  school.  To 
those  who  are  remaining,  and  to  those  who  arc  to  come,  our  last  bit  of  advice  is  to  learn  well 
the  school  traditions  and  their  significance.  Thank  you  for  your  co-operation  and  kindness  during 
the  past  year*.  May  you  accord  Mr.  Edward  Hartford  and  his  fine  Council  the  same  next  year.  To 
(cich  of  you  may  I  say  for  the  Graduates: — Goodbye,  good  luck,  and  God  bless  you! 

W.  J.  NIGRO. 

OVext    Tear's    Executive 

Elections  for  next  year's  offices  r'esulted  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council,  E.  Hartford; 
President  of  the  Graduating  Year,  V.  DeBonis;  Vice-President,  J.  Bennett;  President  of  Third 
Ycai"  Honour,  T.  Smith;  President  of  Second  Year,  G.  Dennison.  J.  Callahan  is  head  of  the 
Athletic  Directorate  with  W.  Stover  and  W.  Quigley  as  the  year  representatives.  The  following 
j  college  men  are  on  Hart  House  Committees:  House,  F.  A.  O'Dea,  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick;  Library,  G. 
Dclhomme;  Art,  F.  J.  Hinds;  Music,  C.  Holmes;  Debates.  P.  Gorman;  Squash,  J.  R.  Kirkwood. 
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-A   WARM  WELCOME 
AND  HAPPY  HOURS 
ARE  ASSURED 


NEWMAN    CLUB 

89  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 
TORONTO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  FOR  CATHOLIC  STUDENTS 
REV.  A.  E.  McQUILLEN,  Rector 
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(^yLVei^lCut    BANKING    HEADQUARTERS 

for  St.  Michael's  Students... 

For  the  keeping  of  bank  accounts  in  which  to  deposit  money 
for  college  expenses,  students  at  St.  Michael's  College  will 
find   this   office   of   Canada's    pioneer    bank   most   convenient. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

Established   1817 
GROCVENOR  &  YONGE  STS.    BRANCH  — H.   L.  COTTER,    Manager 


"a    bank 

where    small    accounts 

are  welcome" 


FOR     TWENTY. FOUR     YEARS 
St.  Michael's  Men  Have  Patronized 

PAUL  MULLIGAN 

Stationery  and  Fancy  Goods 

ALL  THE  LATEST 
MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS 


CIGARS,  CIGARETTES  AND  TOBACCOS 
CANDIES  AND  ICE  CREAM 

.Oi,l4<>.. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

PHONE  KI.  5741 

CORNER  YONGE  and  ST.  ALBAN'S, 
TORONTO 


..•.*•..•..•..«.. 


•••••••••"••• 


>•••••••••••'< 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

KING  EDWARD 
HOTEL 

P.  K.  HUNT,  MANAGER 


GOOD   FOOD 

IS  Restaurants 
I    Montreal "  Toronto  -  Sudbury 


..«..•..•..•.■•.. 


'  >••••••••.•.. #..0.  <>•..•..•»•.. 
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W.  T.  KERNAHAN 

INSURANCE 

Fire,  Liability,  Automobile,  Burglary, 
Surety,  Boiler,  Etc. 


Advice  cheerfully  given  on  any  Insurance  problems. 


64  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto. 
Office  Phone:     ELgin  2141  Res.  Phone:     Midway  6219 


Habit  Cloth 
Soutane   Cloth 
Altar   Linen 
Alb   Linen 

AH    Fabrics    Guaranteed    to 
Give     Satisfaction 

HAYESaLAILEY 

20  WELLINGTON   ST.   W. 
Tel.  ELgin  8943 


KEYS' 

Hardware  Tinsmithing 

Roofing 

659  YONGE  ST. 

Near  Corner  Charles  and  Yonge  Sts. 
RA.  5161-62 

WE  DELIVER  ANYWHERE 
IN  TORONTO 


ESTIMATES  ON  TINSMITHING 
AND    ROOFING    FREE 

C.  A.  KEYS.   Proprietor 
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In   point   of   style 


THE  DRAPE  SLEEVE 
AND  SHOULDER 


THE  NEW  D.B.  VEST 

NOTE— ROUNDED 

LAPELS 


THE  LONDON  SLACKS 
WITH  ZIPPER  FLY 

Hobberlins 

Limited 

145   yomge.st. 

OPEN  EVENINGS  UNTIL  9  O'CLOCK 
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We  can  SUIT  every 
Young  man   in    Town! 

That's  nc  idle  boast!  This  Spring,  Simpson's  has  an 
even  greater  variety  of  new  suits  than  last  year.  There 
are  deep  moss  greens,  golden  willow  browns,  silver  birch 
greys,  and  pitch  pines  (grey  green).  There  are  new 
3-button  single-breasted  models  for  the  "school  man"  .  .  . 
featured  by  Esquire.  There  are  roomily  cut  "British 
Blade"  models  for  the  up-and-coming  young  business  man. 
There  are  .  .  .  but  come  in  and  see  for  yourself  the  many 
new  styles  for  Spring  1938. 


THE  STORE  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
—SECOND  FLOOR 


Mr.  Reader: 

Please  take  note  of  the  bind- 
ing on  this  book.  Notice  how 
easily  the  pages  turn.  You  may 
fold  the  book  back  to  back  and 
read  in  comfort  with  one  hand 
free. 

This  book  is  bound  with 


(jzm 


Mechanical  Binding 
Look  for  CERCLA  Binding  on 
books  you  use — 

Account  Books      Exercise  Books 

Receipts  School  Books 

Memo  Books 

and  all  varieties  of  office  and 

household  books. 

SOLE  CANADIAN  LICENSEE 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter 

Limited 
TORONTO 


REAL  ESTATE 

Houses  and  Apartments  to  Rent 
Properties   for   Sale 

o      o      o 

CHARTERED  TRUST 
&  EXECUTOR  CO. 

34  KING  STREET  W.,  TORONTO 
WAVERLEY  7681 

FRANK  McLaughlin 

Manager,  Real  Estate  Dept. 
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3rd  YEAR  VARSITY 

McKinnon,   Firth,   Hinds,   Dclhommc,   Sclmes,   Dixon,    Bergeron,    Gorman,  Lemay,  Culnan, 
O'Neil,  Henry,  O'Dca,  Conway,  Dunn,  Thompson,  Kelly,  Shaker,  Sullivan,  Slattery. 


Another    Year    Begins 


The  academic  session  of  1937-38  began  a  week  later  than  was  anticipated  due  to  the  epidemic 
ol  poliomyletis.  The  year  officially  began  for  St.  Michael's  students  with  the  mass  of  St.  Michael 
which  was  held  on  October  6th. 

When  it  was  assured  that  the  Liberals  were  returned  to  power,  and  the  Yankees  were  going  to 
win  the  World  Series,  the  more  serious  business  of  initiating  the  freshmen  into  college  life  was  under- 
taken by  the  confident  second-year  men.  As  was  customary,  the  upperclassmen  assumed  the  cloak  of 
dignity  which  was  their  heritage  by  right  of  acquisition  and  with  a  zeal  which  was  to  mark  their 
efforts  all  through  the  first  two  weeks  of  October,  attended  a  majority  of  their  lectures,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy.      (An   impartial  survey  showed  that  the  latter  method  was  very  popular.) 

Social  activities  were  not  entirely  neglected  during  the  first  few  weeks.  The  sophs  played  hosts 
to  the  newcomers  and  were  most  solicitous  for  their  comfort.  That  this  fond  regard  was  not  en- 
tirely appreciated  by  the  frosh  was  a  cause  for  apology  by  the  sophs  but  this  was  somehow  ne- 
glected. However,  this  omission  was  atoned  for  in  othc^r  ways  by  the  frosh,  and  wherever  a  chance 
to  return  the  compliment  to  the  second-year  men  occurred,  it  must  be  said  that  the  freshmen  never 
failed  to  do  their  share.  In  fact  their  spirit  of  charivy  was  carried  to  such  lengths  that  they 
allowed  the  sophs  to  win  the  soph-frosh  rugby  ga.iie  by  the  score  of  six  to  two. 


Freshman    Reception 


The  reception  for  the  1937-38  Freshman  Class  was  held  in  the  East  Common  Room  of  Hart 
-louse  on  October   13. 

Bill  Nigro,  President  of  St.  Michael's  S.A.C.  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  evening.  Song> 
I  and   instrumental  entertainment  by   the  Freshmen  featured  the  program. 

Father  McCorkell  and  Dr.  Mclnnis  were  among  the  notables  present.  The  former  ne(>ds  no 
introduction,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  let  us  recall  that  Dr.  Mclnnis  is  the  faculty  adviser  to  the 
S.A.C.  of  the  University. 

The  evening  program  completed,  a  lunch  in  the  Greiit  Hall   was  Hived   the   students. 
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A  third  clash  with  the  Engineers  resulted,  and  this  time  the  Irish  took  the  decision  in  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  games  of  all  times,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  i-o.  However,  this  victory  was  the 
decisive  margin  for  the  divisional  championship,  and  by  this  St.  Mike's  received  the  honor. 

The  reward  for  the  divisional  champions  was  a  game  with  the  winner  of  the  next  group,  namely 
Dents,  who  were  lashed  out  of  the  finals  by  the  score  of  13-1. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years.  Father  Mclntyre's  gridders  had  a  crack  at  the  cup  holder, 
and  took  full  advantage  of  it.  The  game  was  held  at  the  Varsity  Arena,  before  a  huge  throng  of 
interfaculty  supporters.  Both  teams  played  exceptionally  good  football,  and  every  man  in  the  game 
was  outstanding  in  that  he  did  his  best.  However,  Dougherty,  Sullivan.  Reilly,  Regan,  and  George 
Riley  deserve  special  mention  foi-  the  brilliant  performances  they  gave. 

As  the  game  wound  up,  Vic  established  its  rights  to  the  cup  again,  after  proving  its  superiority 
o\er  the  Saints  with  the  final  tally  of  8-6. 

Although  the  college  missed  its  chance  for  the  Mulock  Cup  this  past  season,  it  should  be 
realized  that  it  played  an  especially  hard,  sporting  game  of  football,  such  as  only  Father  Mclntyre 
could  teach. 

The  whole  squad  deserves  special  mention,  but  the  exceptional  playing  of  Dougherty,  Sullivan, 
Minehan.  Regan^  Stumpfhauser,  and  Jimmy  Walker  behind  the  line  was  a  little  better  than  the  rest. 

Walker  was  another  man  injured  during  the  season,  and  the  loss  of  his  hard  fast  running  was 
keenly  felt. 

The  more  outstanding  men  on  the  line,  were  Peters,  Walsh,  Riley,  Gaynor,  and  Smokey  Stover. 

T.  R. 


Pep  Rally 


HOICKETY-CHOIK,  HOICKETY-CHOIK,  CHALEMAN,  CHALEMAN,  GHEE ; 
RICKETY-RACKETY,   RICKETY-RACKETY,     S M C. 

Our  warriors  are  due  to  play  for  the  "Mug"  tomorrow.  The  back  campus  is  illuminated  by 
;i  gigantic  bon-fire,  and  every  student  in  the  college  is  cheering  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Alondo.  A  mammoth  snake  dance  is  forming  and  winding  through  the  back  campus  by  way  of 
the  infirmary  to  cheer  Bob  Hart,  Jim  Walker,  and  Bill  Cronin,  and  then  to  hurl  insults  at  "Vic"  and 
t(.  receive  water  in  the  face  in  return. 

Now  it  is  wiggling  its  way  to  St.  Joe's. — A  grand  reception,  for  the  football  spirit  pi'edominates 
there  too.     The  revellers  are  returning  noisily,  led  by  their  valiant  wounded  leader,  Frank  Maloney, 

who  is  nursing  a  bruised  ,  anyway,  he  has  the  seat  of  his  trousers  in  his  coat  pocket.     Darn 

that  coal  hole  anyway.     Well,  it  was  a  "ripping"  good  time  while  it  lasted. 


Volleyball 


Our  Volleyball  team  this  year,  although  imbued  with  the  same  fighting  spirit  that  chai'acterizes 

\  all  St.  Michael's  sports,  nevertheless  fell  victim  to  the  superior  play  of  its  opponents  in  the  play-off 

series.     After  a  rather  poor  start  we  managed  to  muster'  up  enough  confidence  not  only  to  support 

us  during  the  regular  playing  season  but  also  to  ( arry  us  through  to  the  quarter-finals,  during  which 

we  succumbed  stubbornly  to  defeat. 

Contributing  most  to  the  success  of  the  team  were  Ed.  Hartford  and  John  Powers,  spiker  and 
set  up  man  respectively.  Sharing  both  victory  and  defeat  along  with  Ed.  and  John  were  Dan 
Egan,   Neldo  Lorenzetti,  Jim  Noble   and  Austin  Biskey. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 

Cor.  Queen's  Park  and  St.  Albans  St.— TORONTO,  CANADA 
Women's  Department  of  St.  Michael's  College 

Federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  for  all  Courses  leading-  to  a 

Degree  in  Arts 
Excellent  residence  accommodation  and  ideal  facilities  for  study 


St.  Joseph's  CoUege^School 

St.  Albans  St.— TORONTO 

Resident  and  Day-School  for  Students  in  Collegiate, 
Commercial  and  Preparatory  Departments,  Music  and  Art 

Students  in  Music  Course  Prepared  for  A.T.C.M.  &  Bachelor  of  Music  Degrees 

For  Terms — Apply  to  Sister  Superior 


HERBERT  L.  CONLIN 

o 

Washed,  Crushed  and  Graded 
Gravel  and  Sand 

o 

I  Highland  Creek     —     Ontario 


HIGHEST  IN  QUALITY 


coffer: 


PURE  GOLD  MFG. 

CO.     LTD. 
TORONTO  CANADA    I 
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RACQUET  TEAMS 

Purcell,  Hartford,  Dixon,  Roland,  Stover,  Walsh,  Stumpfhauser. 


Tennis  Qlub  DVotes 


St.  Michael's  tennis  club  has  enjoyed  another  splendid  season.  Never  before  has  the  net  game 
leen  received  with  such  enthusiasm  as  was  shown  this  year  by  the  players  on  the  keen  competition 
which  the  annual  tournament  offered. 

This  year  Bob  Rouland  gained  his  second  leg  on  the  trophy  emblematic  of  the  college  cham- 
pionship when  he  defeated  Ed.  Sullivan  in  a  thrilling  four-set  match.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  hard 
driver  barely  outstroking  the  methodical,  consistent  style  of  play  so  ably  demonstrated  by  Sullivan. 
Rouland  played  championship  tennis  throughout  the  tournament  and  certainly  deserves  the  honor 
;hat  he  won. 

Among  the  newer  players,  St.  Michael's  is  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  "Red"  Pui"cell.  Only 
a  freshman,  he  is  a  whirl-wind  on  a  tennis  court  and  has  the  coolness  of  a  veteran. 

Although  the  tennis  team  composed  of  Rouland,  Purcell,  Hartford,  Holleran,  and  Lambert 
was  defeated  by  Niagara,  their  arch  rivals,  the  match  was  close  throughout  and  next  year  the 
team  will  be  gunning  for  victory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  handed  the  tennis  executive,  Jerry  Kavanagh,  for  the  time  and  ef- 
fort he  expended  to  make  the  season  such  a  success. 


The^  badminton  0ub 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  St.  Michael's  College,  two  doubles  teams  were  entered  in 
the  badminton  competition  in  Hart  House.  Although  neither  team  won  the  championship,  still 
they  gave  a  good  showing  and  opened  a  new  line  for  St.  Michael's  in  intra-mural  activity.  The 
teams  comprised  the  following  members,  Angus  Dixon,  Gordon  Browning,  Bill  Shea  and  Fergus 
Walsh. 


Thc^  Squash   Team 


This  is  the  first  year  St.  Mike's  has  been  represented  in  the  Intcrfaculty  Meet.  Stover  and 
Stumpfhauser  made  up  the  team  and  were  eliminated  by  the  respective  scores  of  0-4  and  2-1  after 
two  hard  fought  contests.  Interest  in  this  sport  is  growing,  and  we  have  hopes  that  St.  Mike's  will 
be  one  of  the  main  teams  in  the  meet  next  year. 
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INTERFACULTY  WATERPOLO  TEAM 

Van  Ornam    (J.  S.),  Holmes,  Hart,  Bennett,  Sam  Lipin  (Coach) ,  Lyden,  Rowan,  Shute,  Curley, 
F.  Maloney  (Captain),  Van  Ornam  (T.  R.),  Gagliano,  Aguglia,  Mangine,  Gonter. 


Interfacuhy   Waterpolo 


The  past  year  saw  the  introduction  of  this  new  sport  for  St.  Michael's  in  interfaculty  com- 
petition. A  few  years  ago  a  couple  of  undaunted  waterpolo  enthusiasts  attempted  to  organize  a 
team  to  represent  St.  Michael's  in  interfaculty  competition,  but  due  to  an  almost  total  lack  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  the  idea  never  advanced  beyond  the  embryo  stage.  This 
year  the  idea  was  again  brought  to  light  by  Frank  Maloney. 

Although  he  was  practically  alone  in  his  enihusiasm  for  this  sport,  Frank  made  the  rounds 
of  the  college  lining  up  all  the  men  who  could  stay  on  top  of  the  water  once  thrown  into  it,  and 
while  the  response  to  his  appeal  was  very  discouraging,  he  finally  contacted  enough  men  who  were 
willing  to  learn  the  game  and  put  a  team  representing  St.  Michael's  in  the  interfaculty  race  for 
the  Eckhardt  Trophy.  None  of  these  men  knew  even  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  but  plans  went 
ahead,  practices  were  held  and  attended,  and  when  the  season  finally  opened,  St.  Michael's  had  a 
team  entered  in  the  race  for  the  Trophy.  Nothing  much  was  expected  of  this  team  by  the  student 
body  at  large,  but  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Frank  Maloney  and  coach  Sam  Lipin,  a  Victoria 
student  and  a  member  of  the  senior  intercollegiate  waterpolo  team  who  gave  his  time  unsparingly 
to  the  St.  Michael's  cause,  the  team  took  shape  and  was  so  much  better  than  expected  that  in  a 
short  time  they  had  the  support  of  a  large  gallery  of  students  at  each  of  their  games. 

The  personel  of  the  team,  including  Bob  Van  Ornam,  the  captain,  who  in  the  regular  season 
v( ored  13  of  his  team's  23  goals,  Russel  Curley,  the  ace  defense  man,  and  goalies  Jim  Shute  and 
John  Flynn  who  both  played  stellar  games  in  the  net,  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
]n  the  course  of  the  schedule,  the  baby  mermen  took  all  their  games  but  one  which  they  lost  to 
Victoria  by  the  score  3-1,  for  which  defeat  they  atoned  the  following  week  by  trouncing  the 
sime  Victoria  team  by  3-0.  At  the  end  of  the  regular  season,  St.  Michael's  found  themselves  in 
it.  tie  for  the  group  leadership  with  Victoria  and  a  sudden-death  game  for  the  championship  was 
arranged.  In  this  game,  the  hardest  fought  of  the  whole  season,  the  inexperienced  Irish  team 
finally  went  down  by  the  score  of  2-1.  This  defeat  ended  the  season  as  far  as  the  Gaelmen  were 
concerned,  and  though  they  did  not  win  the  championship,  they  did  create  enough  interest  in  the 
.sport  to  guarantee  it  a  prolonged  life  around  St.  Michaels.     "Nice  going  fellows!" 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Third  Row.  R.  C.  Lambert,  J.  E.  Noble. 

Second  Row  :   J.   M.  R.   Powers,  D.  P.  Egan,  A.  M.  Piehler. 

First  Row:  M.  M.  Lamb,  J.  R.  Costello.  A.  G.  Reilly,  E.  P.  Hartford. 


St.    MichaeVs   Interfaculty   Basketball 

This  year  St.  Mike's  again  entered  two  teamc^  in  the  Sifton  Cup  race.  The  A  team,  under  the 
tutelage  of  Jack  Powers,  Captain  of  the  Toronto  Senior  Basketeers,  enjoyed  a  successful  season,  win- 
ning four  games  and  losing  two. 

Opening  the  season  with  a  convincing  27-13  triumph  over  Dents,  the  club  then  trounced  a 
bewildered  Pharmacy  outfit  by  a  score  of  29-12.  O.C.E.  marred  the  Irish  record  when  the  peda- 
gogues scored  an  upset  victory,  25-18.  The  Gaels  again  defeated  Dents,  24-23,  and  Pharmacy,  24-13. 
O.C.E.  then  eliminated  St.  Mike's  from  the  play-offs  with  a  24-20  victory. 

Captain  Jerry  Reilley  of  last  year's  Varsity  Juniors  and  Ed.  Hartford,  centre  man,  formed  v 
high-powered  scoring  duet.  Marty  Lamb,  also  a  former  Varsity  Junior  player,  and  Moe  Costello 
;ind  Bob  Hart,  both  up  from  Father  O'Toole's  Frosh  team,  were  consistent  point-getters.  Russ  Dc- 
MoR^,  Bobby  Lambert,  Jimmy  Walker,  Jimmy  Noble  and  Dan  Egan  made  up  a  strong  second  team. 
Charley  Peters,  who  did  not  see  service  with  the  Varsity  Intermediates  this  yc^ar  due  to  a  football  in- 
jury, appeared  in  the  final  game  against  O.  C.  E. 

The  B  team  ended  the  season  with  four  victories  and  four  defeats.  The  Irish  second  team 
vanquished  Pharmacy  B  twice,  dropped  two  decisions  to  Trinity,  and  split  with  both  Meds  III  amd 
S.P.S.  III.  Don  Havener,  Ray  Holleran,  and  Butch  Maloney  led  the  attack  and  were  ably  supported 
by  Ryan,   Bryant,   Maressa,  Kennedy,   Maley,   Assini,  Mack,  Riley,  McNamara  and  McShane. 
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University  of  Toronto   basketball 


The  Toronto  Senior  Basketball  team  was  again  studded  with  stars  from  St.  Mike's.  On  the  start- 
ing quintet  there  were  Captain  Jack  Powers,  Frank  Dougherty  and  Tommy  Sullivan,  all  gradu- 
ating, with  Chick  Mahoney,  Jim  Cregg  and  Frank  Minehan  acting  as  replacements. 

Captain  Jack  was  third  high  scorer  on  the  club,  a  steady  defensive  player  and  a  superb  passer. 
Frank  Dougherty,  recipient  of  St.  Mike's  Athletic  Award,  captured  high-scoring  honors.  Tommy 
Sullivan,  diminutive  pop-shot  artist,  proved  a  constant  threat.  Chick  Mahoney,  clever  ball  handler, 
Jim  Cregg  and  Frank  Minehan  gained  valuable  experience  for  next  year.  George  Oehler.  the 
manager,  was  also  a  St.  Mike's  man,  as  was  his  corps  of  assistants.  Bob  Lambert,  Vic  DeBonis, 
Dick  Maley  and  Ken  Spratt. 

On  the  Intermediates  the  Irish  were  repreented  by  Captain  John  Matthews,  Red  McLaugh- 
lin, Bob  Rouland,  John  Flynn,  Huby  Gaynor  and  Rog  Sheehan. 


FRESHMAN   INTERMEDIATE   BASKETBALL   TEAM 

Beers,  Ross,  Lavarnway,  Madison,  Cahill,  Father  O'Toole  ( Coach ^ 

Freshman  Intermediate  basketball 


Freshman  Basketball  sang  its  swan  song  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  when  the  final  whistle 
blew — ending  the  league  competition,  approximately  ten  "Western"  students  had  completed  their 
first  season  on  the  hardwood  under  the  banner  of  the  Double  Blue. 

Individually,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  members  of  the  team  functioned  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  coach  and  the  school  which  they  represented.  Jack  Lavarnway  merits  special  recognition 
because  of  his  uncanny  ability  to  sink  a  shot  from  almost  any  angle  on  the  court.  The  fine 
floor  game  which  Louis  Sisto  consistently  displayed  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  Syracuse  trio,  Cahill, 
Beers  and  Madison  were  noted  for  their  ball  handling. 

Captain  Jack  Madison  wishes  his  teammates  all  the  luck  in  the  world,  and  throughout  their 
com])etitive  careers  may  there  be  no  rebounds. 
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FRESHMAN  JUNIOR  BASKETBALL  TEAM 
Bannigan,  Walsh,  Golding,  Anarcila,  Dunn,  Cal'lan,  Moran    [Captain] . 

Freshman  Junior   Basketball 

Close  to  twenty  prospective  stars  enthusiastically  answered  Father  O'Toole's  call  to  form  a 
basketball  team.     Eventually  a  team  of  twelve  was   selected   which   formed   the  Western   B.   team. 

The  team  was  entered  in  a  City  Junior  League,  not  for  gloiy  but  for  fun,  and  they  had  fun. 
An  able  mentor  and  a  fighting  spirit  almost  balanced  inexperience.  They  lost,  but  always  it  was 
nip  and  tuck  till  the  final  whistle. 

The  original  lineup  was  composed  of  players  of  about  equal  ability ;  the  addition  of  Dorrington 
strengthened   the  squad.     He   led   the  scoring  column,   his  points  making  the  team  a   real  threat. 


Saturday   Evening   Lecture    on    the    Yukon    by   Michael   Mahoney 

"There  are  strange  things  done  in  the  midnight  sun  by  the  men  who  moil  for  gold."  This 
was  a  crystallized  fact  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  when  "Mike"  Mahoney,  of  Klondike  fame,  step- 
ped from  the  platform  of  St.  Michael's  College  Aditorium  on  the  Saturday  evening  of  January  22nd. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  heyday  that  existed  in  the  Yukon  rtish 
of  '98,  gleaned  perhaps  from  some  well-worn  volume  of  Service's  vigorous  verse,  this  was  a  reveal- 
ing picture  that  Michael  Mahoney  of  Ottawa  painted.  With  the  aid  of  slides  this  celebrated  lecturer 
rounded   out  his  talk  with  views  of  typical   "boom"  towns. 

Mr.  Mahoney  related  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the  obscure  bank-clerk  Robert  Service, 
whose  poetry  has  linked  forever  the  latter's  name  to  the  tradition  of  the  Klondike.  He  delighted 
his  audience  with  the  rendition  of  two  service  classics,  "The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,"  and  "The 
Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew." 

Mike  Mahoney  suffered  the  trials  of  the  typical  gold-seeker.  Fortune  favoured  him  after  a  few 
years  for  he  found  his  own  "Bonanza"  and  retired.  Mr.  Mahoney  has  recently  been  recognized  offi- 
cially as  an  authority  on  Klondike  history  by  his  election  as  president  of  the  "International  Sour- 
dough's Union."  In  spite  of  his  grey  hair,  Mahoney  is  still  young  at  heart — a  heart  fired  perhaps  by 
that  lure  which  beckoned  youth  and  age  to  the  northern  gold  fields  in  the  days  of  '98. 
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St.  SMichaeFs  Smoker 

The  annual  St.  Michael's  "Smoker"  was  held  in  the  venerable  halls  of  Hart  House.  A  general 
feeling  of  "cameraderie"  pervaded  the  evening's  fun  which  included  boxing  and  wrestling  bouts  put 
on  by  the  students  themselves  and  a  musical  comedy  act  supplied  by  Mr.  Clair  Rouse,  who  in  the 
course  of  events  played  selections  on  about  twenty-five  instruments.  The  evening  ended  with 
"hot-dogs  and  coffee"  for  the  first  there  and  a  "Sorry  Sir"  for  the  S.  A.  C. 


THE  COLLEGE  ORCHESTRA 

C^ll^ge  Orchestra  and  ^and 

\  7[usic  continued  its  steady  advancement  in  the  College  this  year.  The  College  orchestra,  though 
still  in  its  youth,  has  improved,  not  so  much  in  size,  as  in  balance  of  instrumentation  and 
quality  of  co-ordination.  Organization  was  a  bit  slow  during  the  first  term,  possibly  due  to  a  lack 
of  a  definite  objective.  However,  with  the  new  year  the  orchestra  rounded  into  form  in  time  for  the 
production  by  the  Dramatic  Society  of  "Mr.  Faithful,"  which  ran  for  six  performances.  The  value 
of  the  group  as  a  theatre  orchestra  was  here  generally  recognized.  The  music  for  the  Annual  Arts 
Banquet  was  likewise  furnished  by  the  orchestra^  this  time  featuring  the  solo  artistry  of  one  of  its 
violinists.  In  March  a  high  compliment  was  paid  to  the  Orchestra  in  the  form  of  an  invitation 
to  provide  the  dinner  music  for  the  University  Athletic  Banquet  in  Great  Hall.  The  offer  was,  of 
course,  eagerly  accepted  and  successfully  fulfilled. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  orchestra  goes,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  graduate  Conductor,  Mr.  Peter  Crcmasco,  who  gave  generously  of  his  limited 
time  and  extensive  musical  knowledge  to  the  difficult  task  of  molding  a  number  of  youthful  instru- 
mentalists into  a  smoothly  co-ordinated  body, 

A  completely  new  step  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a  College  Band.  Its  birth  was  spon- 
taneous, being  aimed  solely  at  providing  some  spirit  for  that  very  enthusiastic  "pep-rally"  and 
Mulock  Cup  final  laite  in  the  rugby  season.  At  this  very  impromptu  performance,  the  value  of 
such  an  organization  was  recognized,  and  after  more  deliberate  organization,  the  Band  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  play  at  several  of  the  games  of  the  St.  Michael's  O.H.A.  Hockey  Team.  The  ven- 
ture was  considered  successful,  but  the  permanence  of  the  College  Band  remains  a  contingency,  being 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  continued  interest  of  the  students. 
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Delhomme,  Swan,  Guest,  Funk,  Cronin  (W),  Piehler,  Collins,  Hinds,  Cronin   (B), 

Father  O'Donnell   (Director). 

dramatics  in  St,   J^dichaeVs 

Dramatics  play  a  large  part  in  student  life  at  St.  Michael's  College.  Among  the  dramas  of 
the  year,  one  full-length  play  was  produced  by  the  college  students^ — the  long-awaited  "Mr.  Faith- 
ful." This  play  by  the  Irish  playwright  Lord  Dunsany  is  a  satire  on  many  phases  of  life;  politics, 
tiie  law,  capitalism,  and  even  the  "sewerage  workers'  union." 

In  "Mr.  Faithful"  the  characters  afe  superior  to  the  plot.  Sir  Jonas  Grapt,  a  war  profiteer, 
gives  Captain  Dick  Johnson  an  option  of  getting  and  holding  a  job  for  six  months  or  of  giving  up 
all  hopes  of  marrying  his  daughter  Betty.  After  aa  unsuccessful  attempt  as  a  refuse-picker,  Dick  hires 
himself  out  as  a  watch-dog  to  a  befuddled  parliamentarian.  Sir  Walter  Wample.  The  irate  Grapt, 
;;ftcr  having  failed  to  cause  Dick's  discharge,  kidnaps  him,  but  his  daughter  Betty  who  also  had  a 
"strain  of  business"  in  her,  frustrates  his  plans  and  gets  her  man — or  dog. 

Betty  Grapt  was  played  by  Paul  Funk  whose  p  )rtrayal  of  the  feminine  quality  was  all  that  any- 
one could  desire.  Bill  Cronin,  as  Captain  Dick  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  "doggiest"  of  canines.  Two 
othef  characters.  Sir  Jonas  Grapt,  admirably  played  by  George  Delhomme,  and  Sir  Walter  Wample, 
portrayed  by  Peter  Swan,  offered  an  argument  for  the  efficiency  of  "Big  Business"  as  contrasted  to  the 
obsequiesness  of  government.  Among  the  minor  characters,  Frank  Hinds  revelled  in  the  rich  charac- 
ter of  Mrs.  Jam,  a  resentful  nursmaid,  and  then  d  d  an  about-face  as  an  equally  I'csentful  but  appre- 
hensive salesman.  Ed.  Sullivan  played  the  part  of  a  dominating  Union  leader,  while  Robertson  Col- 
lins depicted  the  part  of  the  Groom.  Hubi  Gaynor  and  Charlie  Peters  acted  the  parts  of  two 
toughs,  while  Michael  Piehler  impersonated  a  policeman  with  gr'eat  success.  Paul  Guest  and  Bob 
Cronin  could  always  find  work  as  butlers  in  future  years. 

Another  offering  on  March  19th  contained  Daniel  Egan's  version  of  "Snow  White,  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs."  "Mike"  Piehler,  playing  the  part  of  Snow  White,  was  a  used-car  salesman  giving  a  high- 
pressure  sales-talk  to  the  seven  dwarfs,  Egan,  Maley,  Nobel,  DeBonis,  Assini,  Sprat,  and  Algar.  The 
same  program  included  a  four  piece  swing  band  accompanying  our  "Ace"'  doing  the  "Jeep,"  and  a 
nonsensical  skit  of  a  jail  escape,  "Give  me  Liberty,  or — "  put  on  by  the  Western  students, 

Fr.  LeBdl  directed  another  group  of  Western  Students  in  a  well-presented  one  act  play  entitled 
"The  Laziest  Man  in  the  World." 

The  painstaking  work  of  Father  O'Donnell,  Fiither'  LeBel,  and  Mr.  Egan  as  directors  deserves  a 
world  of  credit,  as  well  as  the  unsung  work  of  the  stage  hands  whose  labour  contributed  largely  to  mak- 
ing the  plays  a  success. 
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The^    ^rts    Banquet 

Last  year  we  broke  tradition  and  held  our  banquet  in  the  Great  Hall  at  Hart  House.  Its  Au- 
gust appearance  added  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  that  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  War- 
den's courtesy  again  and  held  our  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Banquet  within  its  walls.  The  toast  list 
was  a  remarkably  fine  one  nd  the  two  hundred  and  more  students  listened  with  pleasure. 

The  College  was  glad  to  w^elcome  as  guest  speakers  Mr.  T.  A.  Reed,  Mus.  Bac,  Secretary  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  M.  A.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  one  of  our  distinguished  old  boys. 
Present  as  guests  also  were  Rev.  Fr.  McCorkell  and  the  priests  of  the  College,  Mr.  Cowan,  Assis- 
tant Comptroller  at  Hart  House,  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  Secretary  of  the  Student's  Administrative 
Council. 

From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Nigro  as  Toastrnaster  raised  his  glass  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
King  to  Fr.  McCorkell's  reply  to  the  final  toast,  enthusiastic  enjoyment  was  the  keynote.  Mr. 
Paul  Martin's  excellent  toast  to  the  College  and  University  included  a  masterly  discourse  on  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Philosophy;  as  a  student  here  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Honour  Philosophy  Course.  Mr. 
Reed  in  replying  dealt  with  the  history  from  which  evolved  our  present  College  and  University, 
'ihe  little-known  incidents  he  related  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  his  listeners.  Fr.  McCorkell's 
speech  was  one  of  encouragement  to  us,  and  the  speeches  of  the  students  were  well  chosen.  The  col- 
lege Orchestra  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr".  Peter  Cremaseo  rendered  several  selections  during  the 
evening.     The  Students  Council  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  management  of  the  affair. 


Professor    Cesar    Borre    and   our    College    Choir 

St.  Michael's  College  has  been  forunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Professor  Cesar  Borre  as  Di- 
rector of  the  College  Choir,  and  organist  at  St.  Basil's  Chuch.  He  is  a  native  of  Belgium  and  studied 
under  two  of  the  greatest  virtuosi  on  the  Continent,  Eugene  Ysaye,  violinist,  and  Alexandre  Guil- 
mant,  composer  of  organ  music.     He  studied  plain  chant  at  Solesmes  under  Dom  Mocquereau. 

Before  the  war,  Cesar  Borre  was  pianist  for  Hans  Richter,  in  London,  England,  and  conductor 
I   of  the  Italian  Opera  Compny,  and  later  first  conductor  of  the  Royal  Flemish  Opera  at  Antwerp. 
'   He  was  director  and  general  manager  of  the  Theatre  Trocadero  in  Brussels,  which  was  closed  by  the 
f  lermans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  because  he  refused  to  present  a  German  oper'a. 

During  the  war,  with  the  Leonidas  symphony,  he  went  all  through  Belgium,  raising  a  million 
j  francs  for  the  Belgian  Government  and  prisoners  of  war.  He  has  been  guest  conductor  at  Covent 
'  Garden,  and  on  his  return  to  Belgium  in  1935,  at  the  Royal  Flemish  Opera. 

Engaged  by  the  late  Bishop  Fallon  of  London,  Ontario,  he  came  to  Canada  to  become  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  in  London.  Besides  his  many  teaching  activities  at  the 
Ilambourg  Conservatory  of  Music,  Toronto,  he  conducts  music  classes  at  London,  Ontario. 

He  organized  and  conducted  the  performance  of  Tannhauser,  which  filled  Massey  Hall,  To- 
ronto, two  nights  last  season.  His  orchestral  and  operatic  repertoire  includes  operas  and  major  or- 
chestral works,  all  conducted  from  memory.     His  long  record  of  international  musical  achievement 

I  was  commented  on  by  County  Judge  Wearing  recently  when  he  recommended  Professor  Borre  for 

i  Canadian  citizenship. 
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CATALOGUES  DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING  JOB  PRINTING 


137  WELLINGTON  ST.  W. 


ADELAIDE  2001 


Dear  Reader: 

We  luish  to  call  your  attention  to 
our  fi'iends  who  have  advertised  in  The 
Thurible.  The  firms  who  have  sponsored 
these  ads.  have  made  this  publication  possi- 
ble. We  ask  you  to  show  your  appreciation 
by  patronizing  them. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  V.  Lacey, 

Advertising  Manager. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  HOCKEY  TEAM 
Second  Row:      P.  J.  McCarthy,  W.  A.  E.  Quigley,  F.  P.  Walsh,  F.  E.  J.  Sirdevan. 
First  Row  :     F.  W.  M.  Dolan,  G.  E.  J.  Silvester,  N.  L.  Lorenzetti,  A.  M.  Dixon,  F.  G.  Wright. 


Interfacuhy    Hockey 


The  Double  Blue  colors  flew  high  at  Varsity  Arena  this  winter  as  a  game  band  of  Irish  puck- 
men  fought  for  a  chance  at  the  coveted  Jennings  Cup — symbolic  of  Interfaculty  Hockey  supremacy  in 
the  University.  However,  weakened  by  injuries  to  Dolan  and  McLean,  they  realized  their  ambition 
only  to  be  nosed  out  in  the  finals,  by  the  perennial  champions — Victoria. 

The  team  had  lost  heavily  through  graduation,  but  as  ever,  new  men  were  ready  to  step  into  the 
breach.  Two  veterans,  Walsh  and  Wright,  playing  theii"  last  season  with  St.  Mikes,  were  centred 
on  the  first  line  by  Quigley,  a  starry  Freshman  from  the  West.  This  line  dazzled  the  fans  continu- 
ously with  so  clever  passing  plays  and  scoring  punch.  McLean  and  Lorenzetti  from  last  year's  al- 
ternates stepped  up  to  regular  berths  on  the  second  line.  Dolan  retained  his  position  of  last  year  as 
pivot  man  on  this  line,  not  so  finished  as  the  first  perhaps,  but  a  great  trio  of  opportunists  and  close 
checkers. 

Surprise  package  on  defense  was  McCarthy  who  showed  a  remarkable  return  to  form  this 
year.  He  teamed  up  with  our  steady  ice-general,  Frank  Sirdevan  to  make  a  hard  hitting  defense. 
This  pair  finished  their  stay  at  St.  Mikes  with  a  bang  in  more  ways  than  one.  Third  man  on  the 
rear-guard  was  Dixon  who  did  a  lot  of  nice  rushing  as  well  as  smacking  down  the  opposing  for- 
wards. Sylvester,  another  Freshman,  made  a  r'eguiar  berth  on  the  squad,  filling  his  position  in  the 
nets  like  a  veteran. 

Rowan  and  McPeak,  alternate  forwards  were  injected  into  the  regular  lineup  late  in  the  season 
;;nd  the  latter  shows  great  promise  for  next  year.     Congratulation,  team,  for  a  banner  year. 
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YOUR  HAT 

Is  worn  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  world 
...  It  is  the  first  thing  noticed.     With  it  you 
pay  your  respects.     If  you  would  have  it  do 
you  credit,  let  it  be  a  CALHOUN  HAT. 
PRICED  $2.95   TO  $10. 

CALHOUN  the  HATTER 

97YongeSt.        Toronto        4391/2  Yonge  St. 
Also  Stores  in  HAMILTON— LONDON— WINDSOR 
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ON  YONGE  STREET— Next  to  Uptown  Theatre 

TONY  BENEDETT 

SANITARY  BARBER  SHOP 


SIX  CHAIRS 


HAIRCUT  -  40c. 

All  Students  meet  at  Tony's 
The  Barber  that  gives  Students  Special  Attention 


NO  WAITING 


DR.  PETER  J.  HE  ALY 

DENTIST 

530  St.  Clair  Ave.  W. 

Phone   MElrose   6147 

Toronto 


'•••••••••••••0'>»<<0" 


Walter  J.  Armstrong 

Consulting  Engineer 

Steam  and  Electric  Plants  —  Heating 

—  Air  Conditioning  —  Ventilation  — 

Sanitation  and  Plumbing   —   Electric 

Light  and  Power  —  Refrigeration. 

Reports — Designs — Supervision. 

Montreal,  Que.  Toronto,  Ont. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  "A"  SOFTBALL  TEAM 
Bottom  Row :    Aguglia,  Duprcs,  Assini,  Ninfo. 
Middle  Row:    Denison,  Schute,  Minehan,  Dodd,  Rouland. 
Top  Row :    McNamara,  Noble,  Sullivan,  Flynn,  Dougherty. 
Absentees:    Lorenzetti,  McGuirc,  Cozzi,  Kennedy. 


Softball 


Teams 


This  year,  as  usual,  St.  Michael's  entered  two  teams  in  the  Interfaculty  Softball  League.  The 
teams  lacked  the  close  cohesion  that  marked  the  unforgetable  "Gas  House  Gang"  of  last  year,  al- 
though individually  they  perhaps  might  be  considered  more  brilliant. 

The  A  team,  strange  to  say,  lost  several  games  because  the  pitcher  was  too  brilliant.  Neldo 
Lorrenzetti  was  so  good  that  several  catchers,  Dupre,  Noble,  and  Rouland  found  it  difficult  to  hold 
his  hot  ones  and  many  runs  were  scored  through  pardonable  errors  of  the  backstops.  Frank 
Dougherty  made  some  inimatable  one  handed  stops  on  first  and  played  a  fine  all  around  game.  Cozzi 
at  second  and  Assini  at  third  were  hard  playing,  eager  performers,  while  Reilley  and  Sullivan  alter*- 
nated  at  shortstop.  McGuire,  Denison,  Shute,  and  Dodd  were  playing  the  outer  pastures  with  Ace 
Aguglia,  the  slugger  who  frightened  opposing  pitchers  into  free  (transportation  to  fir'st.  In  the  series 
with  O.C.E.,  Pete  Cremasco  and  Red  Finan,  both  of  last  years  team,  were  outstanding  for  the  peda- 
vH)gues;  Cremasco  for  his  pitching  and  Finan  for  his  reminiscent  Gas  House  tactics.  Pete  won  the  first 
Liame  5-1,  but  Lorrenzetti  pitched  mas:terful  ball  to  garner  a  win  in  the  return  game,  5-4.  Pitching 
one  hit  ball,  Neldo  lost  to  Pharmacy,  3-2,  due  to  errors  and  passed  balls.  Dents,  the  defending 
champs,  won  both  games  of  their  series. 

The  B  team  was  outlucked  all  season.  They  lost  three  games  by  one  run  margins  and  split  the 
scries  with  Dents  i-i,  losing  the  first  7-1  and  winning  the  next  set-to  12-10.  Mallon  and  Basile 
showed  great  promise  as  pitchers  during  the  season.  Maressa,  Ninfo  and  Sylvester  alternated  at 
receiving.  Anderson  and  Gottry  at  first  and  third  worked  well  in  their  respective  positions,  while 
Doc  Weiler  at  second  was  the  luminary  of  the  team,  never  failing  to  come  through  in  the  pinches. 
Barry  and  Fitzpatrick  left  little  to  be  desired  at  short,  while  Kechan,  Schantz,  Guest,  Vergo,  Maley, 
and  MacDonald  proved  outfielders  deluxe.     Schantz  often  batted  1,000  in  individual  games. 

Bud  Keehan  made  good  use  of  his  chance  against  Dents,  winning  the  game  foi"  the  Irish  with 
<i  spectacular  one-handed  catch  while  sitting  down. 

Both  teams  deserved  a  world  of  credit,  for  while  they  may  have  been  outlucked,  they  were 
never  outplayed,  outfought,  or  outspirited. 
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BARBER 

Convenient  to  College 


Jack  Attwell 

Work   Guaranteed 
Three   Barbers 

IRWIN   AVE.   and 
YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO 


CANADA  COAL 

LIMITED 

LAKE    AND    RAIL 
SHIPPERS 

17th    Floor    Sterling    Tower 
Toronto 


SHIPPING  DOCKS: 

Toronto,  Ont. ;  Little  Current,  Ont. ; 

Port  Maitland,  Ont.;  Byng  Inlet,  Ont. 

Michipicoten,  Ont.;  Midland,  Ont. 


WHY  I\OT  PLAN  A  BrSII^ESS  CAREER 

Canada's  increasing  Business  needs  more  Business  executives.  Where  are  these 
future  leaders  in  Business?  They  will  be  found  by  hundreds  in  such  young  men 
and  women  as  you.  But  youth  must  be  TRAINED  to  fill  these  positions  efficiently. 
Plan  now  to  take  a  Shaw  Business  Course  at  one  of  Shaw  12  Day  Schools.  (Open 
August  30th).  Shaw  Courses  lead  to  recognized  standing.  Shaw's  Model  Office 
gives   actual   experience.        Shaw  Employment   Bureau  gives   free   assistance   to 

graduates. 

Phone  or  write  for  free  Descriptive  Booklet  entitled — "Up  With  the  Times". 

SHAW  SCHOOLS,  Head  Office.  1130  Bay  St.,  (Phone  Ki.  316,5)  Toronto. 

SHAW  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS 


CompHments   of 


THE  F.  T.  JAMES 
1  FISH  CO.,  LIMITED  ; 

Church  &  Colborne  Streets 
TORONTO 


DUPLICATORS 

The  ELLAMS    is   the 

ideal   dupUcator  — efficient — 
economical— easy   to   operate 

National  Stationers,  Ltd. 
115  York  Street  Toronto 


T. 


^Men) — Sullivan,    Powers,   Egan,    Sirdevan    (Insert),   Evers,    Mahoney,  Dougherty. 
M.      (Men) — Walsh,  Peters,  Kavanaugh,  Stumpfhauser,  Matthews. 


Athletic  DVight 


'T~*o  THE  athletes  of  St.  Michael's  College  and  the  vital  part  they  play  in  this  phase  of  college 

life,  our  annual  Athletic  Night  is  dedicated.  This  year's  event,  held  in  the  auditorium,  opened 
with  an  introductory  speech  by  the  Student  Council  President,  "Bill"  Nigro,  who  briefly  elucidated 
tlie  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  our  representatives  in  the  various  fields  of  athletics.  Following 
this,  the  chairman,  Frank  Sirdevan,  commented  on  the  spirit  essential  to  both  College  and  Varsity 
sports,  thus  prefacing  the  remarks  of  the  next  speaker,  Father  Lebel.  The  words  of  Father  Lebel 
on  the  spirit  of  sport  exhibited  at  the  College  were  kindled  by  his  own  enthusiasm — for  no  football 
fracas   or   basketball    contest   could    have    a   more  rabid  fan. 

His  address  was  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  new  Letter-System,  which  features  an  inter- 
faculty  M  for  those  participating  in  three  years  of  interfaculty  sports.  The  letters  were  then  pre- 
sented, beginning  with  the  new  chenille  First  M's,  awarded  to  "Bill"  Stumphauser,  Fergus  Walsh, 
Justin  Mahoney,  Jerry  Kavanaugh,  Charles  Peters,  John  Matthews,  and  John  Evers.  The  winners 
of  first  letters  in  previous  years — "Tom"  Sullivan,  Frank  Dougherty,  Jack  Poweij,  Frank  Sirdevan, 
imd  Rory  Egan  were  mentioned  by  the  chairman  who  congratulated  them  on  theif  continued  suc- 
cess in  athletics.  The  value  of  freshman  sports  was  then  emphasized  by  Father  O'Toole  who  con- 
cluded the  presentation  of  letters  by  issuing  Numerals  to  the  members  of  the  freshman  football  and 
basketball  teams. 

Taking  ad\'antage  of  the  occasion,  the  water-polo  team  presented  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
to  Sam  Lipin,  their  coach,  for  his  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  in  coaching  this  new  endeavour  in  the 
field  of  sports.  Organized  this  year — for  the  first  time  in  many  years — the  water-polo  team  gained 
a  prominent  place  in  school  activities.  Its  succe.-s  may  be  traced  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Frank  Mal- 
oney  who  not  only  organized  the  team  but  also  starred  as  a  playef. 

Tennis  next  took  the  spotlight  with  the  awarding  of  this  trophy  to  "Bob"  Rouland,  who  came 
\  ictoriously  through  a  grueling  scries  of  matches  last  Fall.  Successfully  meeting  all  comers  in  the 
matches  of  1936  and  repeating  his  performance  this  past  year,  "Champ"  Rouland  proved  his  right 
to  the  crown. 

The  next  award,  introduced  this  year,  was  the  Athletic  Award — presented  to  the  athlete  who 
in  the  opinion  of  the  student  body,  contributed  most  to  athletics  at  the  College.  This  singular 
honor  was  accor'ded  to  Frank  Dougherty  for  his  brilliant  performance  in  the  major  sports.  As  a 
iiiember  of  the  University  of  Toronto  senior  basketball  squad  he  distinguished  himself  as  high  scorer 
during  the  past  season,  while  in  football  he  became  the  outstanding  player — both  offensively  and 
defensively— of  the  Mulock  Cup  finalists. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  successful  close   with  entertainment  by  the  Cdllege   Orchestra. 
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JOHN  J.  FEE 

Wholesale 
Butter  and  Eggs 


(rv5^<^  (^'^4^<^ 


Special    Attention    to 

TABLE   BUTTER    and   NEW    LAID   EGGS, 

HONEY,    CHEESE,    POULTRY 


5"v»yr^  (;"^V5^^^ 


64    FRONT    STREET    EAST 

Phones:  ELgin   8357   and  8358 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


'Pi^eeiovp Blood  Qh^pd         M^ir\Alt6.itx/Evd(?rvtV>Gh6.pGl 
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Compliments  of 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  LIMITED 

135  Victoria  St.  Toronto,  Ont. 

UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITERS 


J.  J.  Seitz,  Pres. 


J.  L.  Seitz,  Vice'Pres. 


CARNAHAN'S 

LIMITED 

give    you    VALUE    for    your    money 
QUALITY   and   SERVICE 

PRESCRIPTIONS 

and  Sick  Room  Supplies 

Toilet  Articles,   Kodaks 

and  Supplies 

Free  delivery  to  all  parts  of  the  city 

Main  Store: — 

741    YONGE    STREET,    at    Bloor 
Telephone  KI.  1197 

Branches : — 

393  CHURCH,  Cor.  Carlton 
Telephone  EL.  1545 

2066   YONGE,  Cor.   Lola   Road 
Telephone  HY.  1145 

W.  J.  A.  CARNAHAN,   Gen.  Mgr. 


SUITITORIUM 

CLEANERS  and  DYERS 
634  Yonge  St. 

Near  St.  Joseph  St. 

KIngsdale  4337 

MACK.  McKINLEY,  Proprietor 

Check   Your   Suits  and  Coats   for 
Cleaning  Now 

We  use  the  most  modern  process  for 
cleaning  and  restoring  the  original 
brightness  to  your  clothes.  Spotless, 
odorless  and  exquisite  finish. 

We  repair  worn  sleeves,  pockets  and 
Lining. 

Alterations  by  expert  tailors. 
Invisible  mending. 

SPECIAL    RATES    TO    STUDENTS 

For    fast    service    phone 
and   our   truck   will  call. 

A  trial  order  will  convince  you  of  our 
superior  cleaning. 


LON 

KI. 

M.    RAWLINSON 

LIMITED 

Established  53  Years 

Baggage  Transfer^   Moving;   Packings   Shippings   Storing 

G  DISTANCE  MOVING                                                PADDED  MOTOR  ^ 

Pool  Car  Shipments  with  Special  Rates  to  Western  Points 

^ANS 

ST. 

5125 

610  YONGE 
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Religious  J^tfe  in  the  College 

F)  ECAUSE  of  the  late  opening  of  the  College,  the  Mass  in  honour  of  our  patron  was  postponed  until 
*-^  Sunday,  October  the  tenth.  Then  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  was  solemnly  invoked  and 
the  year  inaugurated  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Michael.  Then  began  that  regular  round  of  duties 
called  by  our  Reverend  Superior  the  "sacrificium  laudis" — wearisome,  no  doubt,  in  the  sacrifice  it 
entailed,  but  glorious  in  its  fruits.  It  included  daily  attendance  at  Mass,  a  visit  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  Evening  Prayer.  On  Sunday  morning  the  College  assisted  in  a  body  at  High  Mass 
and  offered  a  week  to  God  in  union  with  the  Eternal  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar ;  on  Sunday  evening  all 
assembled  for  the  office  of  Compline. 

Devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  was  encouraged  by  membership  in  her  Sodality  with  its  Saturday 
morning  meetings  in  the  Chapel.  On  Saturday  evenings  there  was  Benediction  in  her  honour  and 
we  begged  her  intercession  by  a  solemn  Litany  chanted  in  the  presence  of  her  Divine  Son.  Her 
feasts — the  Holy  Rosary,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Purification  and  Annunciation  were  occa- 
sions for  special  honour.  Her  altar  in  the  Chapel  was  a  shrine  which  attracted  many  for  a  prayer 
cr  short  visit  during  the  day. 

Another  centre  of  devotion  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood  Monastery  on  St.  Joseph 
Street.  The  quiet  beauty  of  its  sanctuary  made  it  the  ideal  spot  for  a  visit  to  Our  Divine  Lord 
during  the  day,  and  its  evening  Benedictions  were  attended  by  many  from  St.  Michael's.  , 

The  students'  choir  received  a  fresh  impetus  upon  the  arrival  of  our  new  director",  Mr.  Ceasr 
Borre.  Several  new  members  joined  at  that  time.  The  singing  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
Lenten  services,  especially  to  the  Holy  Hour  of  Reparation  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  every  Sun- 
oay  evening  in  Lent.  A  series  of  special  sermons  on  these  occasions  taught  us  the  need  of  prayer 
and  penance  in  the  present  economic  stress. 

The  climax  of  the  religious  life  of  the  college  year  is  the  Retreat,  which  takes  place  from  Wed- 
nesday to  Saturday  of  Holy  Week.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Liturgy, 
commemorating  Our  Divine  Saviour's  Passion  and  Death.  This  year  we  were  especially  fortunate 
in  having  for  our  Retreat  Master,  Father  Bellisle,  our  former  Superior.  The  Annual  Retreat  at 
St.  Michael's  is  an  event  to  which  all  students  look  forward,  and  on  which  old  students  look  back 
with  fond  recollection.  It  is  always  a  season  when  God  seems  to  be  very  generous  with  his  gifts 
to  St.  Michael's  men.  May  He  grant  us  the  grace  to  remember  always  the  many  lessons  Father 
Bellisle  taught  us  during  these  blessed  days. 


The^  Student's  Vrayer 


INEFFABLE  Creator,  Who  out  of  the  treasures  of  thy  wisdom  hast  appointed  three  hierarchies  of  An- 
gels and  set  them  in  admirable  order  high  above  the  heavens  and  has  disposed  the  divers  portions 
of  the  universe  in  such  marvellous  array,  Thou  who  art  called  the  True  Source  of  Light  and  super- 
eminent  principles  of  Wisdom,  be  pleased  to  cast  a  beam  of  Thy  radiance  upon  the  darkness  of  my 
mind  and  dispel  from  me  the  double  darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance  in  which  I  have  been  born. 

Thou  who  makest  eloquent  the  tongues  of  little  children,  fashion  my  words  and  pour  upon  my 
lips  the  grace  of  Thy  benediction.  Grant  me  penetration  to  understand,  capacity  to  retain,  method 
and  facility  in  study,  subtlety  in  interpretation,  and  abundant  grace  of  expression. 

Order  the  beginning,  direct  the  progress,  and  jjcrfect  the  achievement  of  my  work.  Thou  Who 
art  true  God  and  true  Man  and  livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

ST.  THOMAS  AQUINAS. 
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Teefy  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 
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Campus    clubs    and    organizations    contribute    a 

great  deal  to  the  extra-curricular  activity  of  the 

St.  Michael's  Student. 


Blessed  Virgin's  Altar,  Student's  Chapel 

Sodality  of  The  'IBlessed  Virgin  JTiflary 

Looking  back  to  all  the  organizations,  clubs,  and  functions  that  stud  the  history  of  St.  Michael's 
we  can  discern  amongest  all  the  variables  one  steady  constant  which  has  outlived  any  four  organiza- 
tions in  the  annals  of  the  school.  We  speak  of  the  Sodality  of  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Again  this 
year  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Father  McCoi'kell,  our  Superior,  theSodality  has,  as  in  past  years, 
contributed  much  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students  by  stressing  special  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  through  the  medium  of  Saturday  Mass  and  Holy  Communion  in  her  honor.  This  year 
eighty-eight  postulants  were  received  into  the  Sodality  in  a  very  impressive  ceremony  during  the 
Octave  of  The  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Dwyer  gave  an  inspiring  sermon  for  the 
occasion.  i 

In  the  course  of  the  year  we  had  such  distinguished  speakers  at  our  meetings  as  Father  E.  J. 
Lord,  the  director  of  all  the  Sodalities  in  America.  Father  Lord  spoke  to  us  concerning  the  respect 
that  we  should  pay  to  womanhood  in  general  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  particular. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Father  Dougherty,  an  alumnus  of  St.  Michael's  of 
fifty  years.  Father  Dougherty  impressed  on  us  that  we  should  ever  have  an  undying  devotion,  first 
to  one  Church  and  all  it  stands  for,  and  secondly  to  our  flag,  and  all  it  stands  for. 

In  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  current  year  the  sodalists  heard  from  the  Rev.  Doctor  G.  B. 
Fhelan,  director  of  The  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies.  Dr.  Phelan's  talk  concerned  the  respect  that 
we  should  all  have  for  that  Divine  gift  which  sets  man  abov^e  all  other  creatures;  namely,  his  intel- 
ligence. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  inspiring  advice  and  counsel  which  Father  McCorkell  has  imparted  to  us 
that  we  find  the  chief  cause  for  the  long  success  which  the  Sodality  has  enjoyed.  The  splendid  re- 
sponses which  the  sodalists  made  to  solicitations  for  money  to  provide  flowers  for  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin's altar  is  but  one  of  the  many  indications  of  their  devotion  to  the  mother  of  our  Divine  Saviour, 
a  devotion  which,  as  true  members  of  her  sodality,  they  will  carry  with  them  throughout  their  lives. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  SOCIAL  ETHICS  CLUB 

Third  Row:  J.  J.  F.  Firth,  A.  A.  Cerio,  D.  B.  A.  Benninger,  T.  M.  Persico,  J.  F.  Aguglia. 
Second  Row:  L.  A.  Perusse,  P.  J.  Dupre,  A.  F.  ZambelH,  G.  A.  Delhomme. 

h'irst  Row :  A.  M.  Piehler;  P.  M.  Byrne,  Vice-President;  A.  A.  A.  Maurer,  President;  F.  E.  Maloney, 
a         Secretary;  A.  J.  Biskey. 


Thcy  Social  Ethics  0ub 


The  Social  Ethics  Club  began  the  year  by  studying  the  Thomistic  doctrine  of  usury.  Mr. 
Herbert  Johnson,  M.A.  of  the  Mediaeval  Institute  delivered  an  address  to  the  Club  on  this  subject, 
pointing  out  its  application   to  the  modern   economic  world. 

The  greater  part  of  the  school  year,  however,  was  given  over  to  a  study  of  Communism.  In 
making  this  study,  the  Club  was  determined  to  go  to  the  Communists  themselves  for  its  material. 
So,  having  obtained  permission  fr'om  Father  McCorkell,  a  quite  thorough  review  of  John  Strachey's 
book.  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Socialism"  was  made,  and  copies  of  the  "Communist  Manifesto" 
were  circulated  among  the  members.  The  Club  also  purchased  Waldemar  Gurian's  work  on 
"Bolshevism,  Theory  and  Practice,"  a  study  of  Communism  by  a  Catholic,  and  devoted  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  studying  the  historical  rise  of  Communism  in  Russia  and  the  present  organization 
of  the  Russian  Government. 

The  high-light  of  the  yeai"  was  a  talk  by  Dr.  Phelan  on  the  philosophical  development  of 
Dialectrical  Materialism,  the  philosophy  of  Communism.  He  traced  its  source  back  as  far  as  Des- 
cartes, pointing  out  that  modern  philosophy  falls  into  two  main  cycles,  the  first  beginning  with  Des- 
cartes and  ending  with  Hume,  the  second  beginning  with  Kant  and  ending  with  Dialectical  Ma- 
terialism. In  this  way  he  impressed  on  the  club  the  thomugh  system  of  philosophy  behind  Com- 
munism  and   at   the  same   time  pointed  out  that  it  represents  the  final   issue  of  modern  thought. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  COLLEGE  ORATORICAL  CLUB 

Second  Row:  J.  F.  Kinlin,  D.  B.  A.  Bcnninger,  J.  A.  MacKinnon,  F.  A.  O'Dea,  J.  A.  Fischettc; 

E.  A.  Ryan,  Secretary;  W.  J.  Shea,   Vice-President ;  J.  F.  A.  Mahanna. 
First  Row:  J.  E.  Bennett,  J.  F.  Dunn;  R.  F.  Egan,   President;   P.   J.   Swan,   P.   Gorman. 
Absent:  G.  A.  Delhomme,  W.  J.  Nigro. 


The    Oratorical    Club 

The  Oratorical  Club,  perhaps  the  oldest  studenit  organization  in  the  College  except  the  Sodality, 
has  played  such  an  important  part  in  school  activities  that  it  has  by  now  almost  assumed  the  status 
of  an  institution.  It  traces  its  traditions  back  into  the  dim  decades  of  the  past  century  and  yet 
cultivates  a  spirit  which  keeps  it  a  vital  element  in  the  student  activity  of  our  own  day.  Member- 
ship in  the  club  is  strictly  limited  to  15  students  who  are  chosen  each  year  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  merits. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  was  in  the  first  place  to  enable  the  members  to  become  more  fluent 
speakers  and  secondly  to  provide  a  kind  of  forum  where  questions  of  general  interest  are  discussed 
with  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  representative  embryo  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  philoso- 
jihers  of  the  college.  At  each  meeting  which  is  held  at  7  :oo  p.m.  every  Thursday,  three  members 
give  prepared  speeches  on  any  subject  they  wish.  After  each  speech  there  is  a  short  discussion 
of  the /orum  of  the  speech  and  suggestions  are  made  to  help  the  budding  orator.  After  the  three 
speeches  are  over,  there  ensues  a  discussion,  (usually  quite  spirited),  of  the  matter  of  each  speech. 
This  gives  the  members  an  opportunity  to  say  something  impromptu  and  also  affords  a  chance  for  a 
discussion  of  questions  ranging  from  the  importance  of  Latin  in  a  high  school  education  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Canada  as  a  world  power.  Moreover,  the  club  brings  together  on  common  ground  students 
v.ho  arc  in  difTercnt  studies  and  who  have  different  political  opinions  and  enables  each  to  profit  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  others.     (Continued  on  following  page) 
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THE  ORATORICAL  CLUB— (Continued  from  page  125) 

Annually  in  the  past  the  club  invited  in  a  guest  speaker  of  some  renown.  This  year  something 
new  was  tried  when  the  members  participated  in  a  debate  at  Columbus  Hall  on  the  subject  "Is  De- 
mocracy Om  worn?"  The  negative  under  Rory  Egan  and  Ernest  Ryan  carried  the  field  against 
William  Shea  and  George  Delhomme  and  the  decision  was  handed  down  in  favour  of  democracy 
by  Grand  Knight  Hurley,  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Nearly  everyone  contributed  to  (the  dis- 
cussion after  the  main  speeches  and  the  evening  turned  out  to  be  a  great  success  for  both  the  Knights 
and  the  students. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  vitality  of  the  cub  is  the  number  of  graduates  who  visited  the  week- 
ly meetings.  At  present  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Oratorical  Club  will  continue  to  oc- 
cupy its  present  important  position  among  the  activities  of  the  students  of  the  college. 


Meisenzahl,  Hayward,  Barrett,  Funk,  Norton,  Englert,  Cronin,  Flood    {Chairman), 
Father  LeBel    {Director),  Gillen    {Secretary) . 

The^    St     Thomas   More    Club 

Last  January  ten  enthusiastic  freshman  formed  a  combination  study-group  and  Catholic  Ac- 
tion Club  under  the  direction  of  Father  LeBel. 

At  the  first  meeting  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  place  the  club  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Thomas  More,  the  great  English  martyr  and  patron  of  men  of  action. 

At  each  weekly  meeting  one  of  the  club  members  led  a  discussion  on  some  phase  of  More's  life 
ill  relation  to  his  age. 

The  main  part  of  each  meeting,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  careful  reading  of  the  "Rerum 
Novarum,"  Leo  XIII's  great  encyclical  on  the  Condition  of  Labour.  The  thorough  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  first  j^rinciples  underlying  social  justice  threw  great  light  on  many 
of  the  problems  basic  to  the  world  chaos  of  today. 

The  work  of  the  club  was  not  only  that  of  a  meeting  once  a  week.  Every  day  it  was  a  club  of 
action.  Many  unoberved  but  valuable  little  works  were  undertaken  by  the  members  to  make  col- 
lege life  run  more  smoothly  for  staff  and  students.  Charity  was  the  basis  of  this  action  which,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Flood,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Gillen,  was  car- 
lied  on  unobstrusively  and  cfi'rc lively. 

We  hope  for  deeper  study  and   greater  action  next  year. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ACTION  CLUB 


Tho  Catholic  Action  Club 

January  i6,  1936  was  a  momentous  day  in  the  brief  but  fertile  life  of  the  Students'  Catholic  Ac- 
tion Club  of  St.  Michael's,  a  comparative  newcomer  among  our  Student  organizations,  for  it  mark- 
ed the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Club.  This  group,  then  but  ten  in  number,  with  only  a  vague 
purpose  in  mind,  met  in  an  inconspicuous  room  in  historic  Elmsley  House.  Their  first  work  was  to 
draft  a  constitution. 

The  purpose  of  this  group  was,  in  general,  to  be  "the  honor  and  glorification  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary ;"  in  particular*,  "the  promotion  of  Catholic  Action  by  our  example  and  activities." 

Favored  from  the  beginning  both  by  the  active  co-operaton  of  a  few  pioneer  members,  inspired 
by  a  zealous  student  founder,  and  by  the  ardent  spiritual  guidance  of  Fr.  Flahiff,  as  Moderator,  we 
have  persevered  in  a  healthy  life  productive  of  rich  rewards.  The  basis  of  our  organized  activity 
has  been  personal  sanctification  from  whence  should  flow  all  activity.  The  life  of  the  Club  has  been 
constant  despite  the  changes  in  personnel  and  the  nature  of  the  immediate  work  of  the  day.  Many 
have  passed  from  our  midst  to  embark  either  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  Holy  Priesthood  or  to 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  laity. 

Today  the  Club  numbers  twenty  members,  culled  from  the  various  years  of  undergraduate 
study,  who  meet  every  Sunday  night  for  an  hour'  of  pertinent  discussion  on  topics  relative  to 
Catholic  Action  and  its  essentials.  Our  first  work  this  year  consisted  in  a  review  of  Pope  Pius'  "Qua- 
dragcsimo  Anno  ;"  the  latter  poftion  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  several  of  his  letters  on  the  nature 
of  Catholic  Action.  Interspersed  have  been  frequent  guest  speakers,  from  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  who  addressed  us  on  topics  relative  to  our  course  of  study. 

Besides  this  intellectual  program  there  has  been  one  of  a  more  practical  nature.  In  keeping 
with  our  general  purpose  a  vigil  light  is  placed  daily  on  the  Blessed  Virgin's  altar  of  the  students' 
chapel.  In  the  absence  of  a  College  Mission  Unit  cancelled  stamps  were  regularly  collected  and 
an  old  clothes  drive  held.  Many  Medals  were  sold  to  the  student  body  to  be  worn  during  Oui^ 
Lady's  Month,  the  profits  accruing  being  turned  over  to  a  charitable  cause.  Several  members  have 
volunteered  in  the  distribution  of  the  "Social  Forum." 

The  future  continued  success  of  the  Catholi;  Action  Club  of  St.  Michael's  will  depend  primar- 
ily on  the  personal  sanctification  of  its  members  and  following  this  the  effecting  rightly  those  j^rinci- 
ples  of  Catholic  Action  enunciated  by  the  Popes. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  SCIENCE  CLUB 
President,  W.  H.  Stover ;  Speaker,  Dr.  Lorriman  ;   Vice-President,  J.  Walker  ;  Sec.-Treas.,  J.  Ninfo. 


Science  Qlub 


The  St.  Michael's  College  Science  Club  was  founded  in  1936  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Albert  Cartenuto.  Its  express  aim  is  to  foster  a  greater  interest  in  things  scientific  among  those  in 
the  College  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  one  science  or  another.  Since  its  foundation  the 
Club  has  been  endeavoring  not  only  to  view  the  practical  side  of  scientific  development,  but  more 
specifically  to  study  the  role  which  science  has  pJayed  and  is  still  playing  in  the  progress  of  Truth. 

Inaugurating  its  activities  for  1938,  the  Club  was  fortunate  in  procuring  Dr.  Quinlan  a  lecturer 
and  demonstrator  in  the  physics  department  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a  graduate  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  to  address  the  members.  Her  topic,  "Order  Existing  Between  the  Macroscopic 
and  the  Microscopic  Through  Definite  Laws,"  was  well  chosen.  The  theme  of  the  treatise  showed 
that  all  phases  of  physics  are  inter-related  and  are  based  on  like  principles. 

An  illustrated  talk  on  the  "Balance  of  Nature"  was  the  treat  offered  to  the  members  on  March 
third.  The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Coventry,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  now  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  vertebrae  embryology  in  the  University  of  Tc^ronto.  From  this  talk  we  learned  that  an  equili- 
brium existed  between  the  preditor  and  prey  in  the  economic  society  of  animals;  furthermore,  how 
man,  by  disturbing  this  equilibrium  can  bring  harmful  results  both  to  animal  life  and  to  himself. 

On  March  twenty-third  Dr.  Lorriman,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University,  gave 
a  very  enlightening  talk  on  cellulose  and  its  by-products.  He  showed  how  paper,  rayon,  cellophan  ■, 
;  nd  sponge  are  eventually  produced  from  the  cellulose  fibres  found  in  wood.  The  latter  three,  he 
]:iointed  out,  were  made  from  the  same  substance.  However,  this  was  accomplished  mainly  through 
the  ingenuity  of  the  chemical  engineers,  who  devised  different  apparatus  for  the  substance  to  be 
.'■hot  forth  in  a  solution. 

However',  the  Club  did  not  confine  its  activities  to  the  addresses  of  these  guest  speaker's.  Various 
members  had  the  opportunity  to  give  demonstrations  and  illustrated  talks. 

The  activities  for  the  year  closed  with  a  banquet  at  which  badges  of  merit  were  presented  to 
the  three   most  outstanding  members,  Albert  Cartenuto,  Frank  Kinlan,  and  Bill  Stover. 
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